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Term  of  office 
expires  in  1899. 


Term  of  office 
expires  In  1901. 


Term  of  office 
expires  in  1903. 


CALENDAR 


Jan.  3,  Monday. 
Jan  4,  Tuesday. 
Jan.  5,  Wednesday. 
Feb.  21,  Monday. 
March  21,  Monday. 
March  23,  Wednesday. 


WINTER  TERM,  1898 


Entrance  Examinations. 
Registration  Day. 
Instruction  begins. 
Prize  Debate. 

Term  Examinations  begin. 
Term  ends. 


SPRING  TERM,  1898 


March  29,  Tuesday. 

March  30,  Wednesday. 

May  12, 13,  Thursday  and  Friday. 

May  13,  Friday. 

May  14,  Saturday. 

May  23,  Monday. 

May  24,  Tuesday. 

May  31,  Tuesday 

June  1,  Wednesday. 

June  5,  Sunday. 

June  6,  Monday. 

June  7,  Tuesday. 

June  8,  Wednesday. 


Registration  Day. 

Instruction  begius. 

University  High  School  Conference. 

Intersch'dastic  Oratorical  Contest. 

Interscholas'dc  Attletic  Meet. 

Hazleton  Prize  Drill. 

Competitive  Drill. 

Latest  Day  for  Acceptance  of  Theses. 

Term  Examinations  begin. 

BaccaUureate  Address. 

Class  Day. 

Alumni  Day  and  Oratorical  Contest. 

Twenty- Sixth  Annual  Commencement. 


FALL  TERM,  iJ 


Sept.  8,  Thursday. 

Sept.  12,  13,  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

Sept.  14,  Wednesday. 

Nov.  7,  Monday. 

Nov.  24,  Thursday. 
Nov.  28,  Monday. 
Dec.  21,  Wednesday. 
Dec.  23,  Friday. 


Entrance  Examinations  begin. 

Registration  Days. 

Instruction  begins. 

Latest  dat"  for  announcing  Subjects  of 

Theses 
Thanksgiving  Recess. 
Instruction  resumed. 
Term  Examinations  begin. 
Term  ends. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

STATE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 


The  University  established  a  School  of  Library 
Economy  in  September,  1897,  receiving-  the  Library 
School  which  had  been  conducted  at  Armour  Institute 
of  Technology,  Chicago,  since  1893. 

The  University  now  offers  a  four  years'  course  of 
study  leading-  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Library 
Science;  and  it  is  the  first  institution  of  learning-  to  give 
library  economy  a  place  among-  its  reg-ular  courses. 
The  Director  of  the  Library  School  holds  a  full  profes- 
sorship, and  members  of  the  library  staff  hold  positions 
of  relative  standing-. 

The  increasing  interest  in  libraries  as  important 
factors  in  public  education  has  made  manifest  the  unsat- 
isfactory facilities  for  managing-  these  institutions.  Un- 
til 1887,  candidates  for  library  positions  had  to  obtain 
training-  either  by  writing-  to  experienced  librarians  for 
answers  to  their  questions,  or  by  serving-  an  apprentice- 
ship in  a  large  library,  or  by  securing  the  services  of 
some  neighboring  librarian  for  a  limited  period.  Now 
six  institutions  offer  regular  courses  of  one  or  two  years 
of  technical  work,  three  summer  schools  have  been  es- 
tablished, and  bibliographic  instruction  has  been  given 
in  many  of  our  leading  colleges. 

AIMS  AND  SCOPE 
The  purpose  of  the  State  Library  School  is  to  grad- 
uate educated  as  well  as  trained  librarians.    It  therefore 
\  devotes  two  years  of  the   course    to   general  university 
v  studies,  and  considers  this   the   lowest   requirement  for 
~"  entering   upon   the   technical   work.     Students   are   en- 
couraged to  complete  a  four  years'  college  course  before 
applying  for  admission. 


Conditions  in  library  work  are  rapidly  changing;  it 
is  not  enough  to  have  a  knowledge  of  books,  nor 
is  it  enough  to  have  a  knowledge  of  methods.  One  or 
two  years  of  training  will  not  take  the  place  of  years  of 
experience,  but  they  will  make  the  student  more  adapta- 
ble and  general  library  service  more  intelligent. 

Instruction  is  given  in  each  department  of  library 
administration  and  stress  is  laid  upon  simplicity  and 
economy,  although  elaborate  methods  are  taught  to 
enable  students  to  work  in  large  libraries,  where  biblio- 
graphic exactness  is  required.  The  higher  side  of  li- 
brary work  is  emphasized  throughout  the  course,  and 
students  are  taught  their  responsibility  to  the  schools, 
to  the  clubs,  to  the  factories,  to  university  extension, 
and  to  the  people  as  organized   bodies  or  as  individuals. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  University  to  send  out 
trained  librarians,  not  only  equipped  with  technical  de- 
tails, but  filled  with  an  appreciation  of  their  high  call- 
ing,— to  furnish  "the  best  reading  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber, at  the  least  cost.1' 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

There  are  so  few  text-books  on  librae  economy  that 
instruction  is  almost  altogether  by  lecture  and  laboratory 
work.  References  to  books  and  periodicals  are  given  for 
collateral  reading,  and  individual  research  is  encouraged 
from  the  start.  Lectures  are  illustrated  by  the  collections 
of  forms  and  fittings,  and  each  student  is  expected  to  do  a 
certain  amount  of  practical  work  in  the  University  li- 
brary each  day.  Before  completing  the  course,  each 
student  has  had  actual  experience  in  each  department  of 
the  library.  Class-room  work  is  tested  by  problems,  and 
examinations  take  the  form  of  problems  wherever  prac- 
ticable. 


EQUIPMENT 
The  State  of  Illinois  has  just  erected  for  the  Uni- 
versity, at  a  cost  of  $160,000,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  convenient  library  buildings  in  the  country. 

The  Library  is  167x113  feet  with  a  tower  132  feet 
high.  The  main  floor  contains  the  reference  room,  the 
periodical  reading-  room,  the  conversation  room,  the 
Library  School  lecture  room  and  the  delivery  room, 
which  opens  into  the  second  story  of  the  book-stack. 
The  second  floor  contains  the  Library  School  class  room, 
four  seminary  rooms,  and  the  administrative  offices  of 
the  University.  The  basement  contains  well  lighted 
rooms,  which  are  at  present  used  for  various  collections. 
The  book-stack  forms  a  rear  wing  to  the  building,  sepa- 
rated by  a  fire-proof  wall.  This  will  eventually  contain 
five  stories,  accommodating  150,000  volumes.  At  present 
only  three  stories  are  fitted  with  shelving,  while  the 
upper  portion  is  floored  to  form  a  class  room  for  the 
Library  School.  Here  each  student  has  a  desk  specially 
fitted  for  library  work  and  has  easy  access  to  the  collec- 
tions of  the  School  in  this  room,  and  to  the  book-stack 
directly  below. 

The  libraries  now  embrace  about  40,000  volumes, 
and  the  last  Legislature  appropriated  $20,000  for  addi- 
tions within  two  years.  This  affords  unusual  oppor- 
tunities for  the  library  students. 

The  Library  School  has  the  complete  collection  of 
manuscript  notes  and  problems  which  have  been  prepared 
since  the  school  opened  in  1893,  and  as  the  number  of 
text-books  is  so  small,  this  collection  is  invaluable.  A 
collection  of  library  reports  and  catalogues  and  of 
mounted  samples  is  carefully  classified  and  is  continually 
increasing.  A  collection  of  card  catalogues  of  various 
forms  has  been  made,    including  the  book  forms   from 


Leyden,  Holland;  Cassell,  Germany;  and  Florence,  Italy, 
with  others  represented  by  photographs;  the  Rudolph 
indexer,  and  the  modern  forms  approved  by  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association.  A  large  collection  of  mounted 
samples  shows  methods  of  administration  in  all  depart- 
ments. A  collection  of  cataloguing-  rules  and  of  classi- 
fication systems  is  made  for  comparative  study.  A 
number  of  devices  and  patents,  such  as  temporary  binders, 
pamphlet  cases,  newspaper  files,  etc.,  have  been  con- 
tributed by  inventors  and  manufacturers. 

LENGTH  OF  COURSE 
The  course  of  instruction  will  cover  four  years 
beyond  the  hig-h  school,  consisting-  of  two  years  of 
reg-ular  colleg-e  work  and  two  years  of  technical  library 
work.  The  two  years  of  technical  work  will  rank  as 
junior  and  senior  and  will  be  g-iven  to  those  only  who 
have  received  credit  for  at  least  two  years  of  colleg-e  work. 

ADMISSION 

SUBJECTS  IN  WHICH  ALL  CANDIDATES  FOR  ADMISSION  MUST 
BE  EXAMINED 

1.  Algebra..— Fundamental  operations,  factoring,  fractions,  sim- 
ple equations,  involution,  evolution,  radicals,  quadratic  equations,  and 
equations  reducible  to  the  quadratic  form,  surds,  theory  of  exponents, 
and  the  analysis  and  solution  of  problems  involving  these.  The  sub- 
ject as  given  in  Wells's  Higher  Algebra  through  quadratic  equations,  or 
the  same  work  in  Wentworth's  Algebra,  or  aneqivalent. 

2.  Composition  and  Rhetoric— Correct  spelling,  capitalization, 
punctuation,  paragraphing,  idiom,  definition,  and  proper  use  of  rhe- 
torical figures;  the  elements  of  Rhetoric.  The  candidate  will  be  re- 
quired to  write  two  paragraphs  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  words 
each  to  test  his  ability  to  use  the  English  language. 

3.  English  Literature,  (a)  Each  candidate  is  expected  to  have 
read  certain  assigned  literary  masterpieces,  and  will  be  subjected  to  such 
an  examination  as  will  determine  whether  or  not  he  has  done  so.  The 
books  assigned  for  the  next  two  years  are  as  follows: 

1898.— Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I  and  II;  Pope's  Iliad,  Books  I 
and  XXII;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  The  Spectator;  Gold- 
smith's The-  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner; 
Southey's  Life  of  Nelson;  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns;  Lowell's  Vision 
of  Sir  Launfal;  Hawthorne's  House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 


1899.—  Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite;  Pope's  Iliad,  Books,  I,  VI, 
XXI.  and  XXIV;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spectator; 
Goldsmith's  The  Vicar1  of  Wakefield;  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner; 
De  Quinccy's  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe;  Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans; 
Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Lannfal;  Hawthorne's  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  candidate  will  be  required  to 
present  a  brief  outline  of  Americau  Literature.  Hawthorne  and  Lern- 
mon's  Outline  of  American  Literature,  or  an  equivalent. 

4  Geometry.— Plane  Geometry,  as  given  in  Wells's  or  Went- 
worth's  Geometry,  or  an  equivalent.  Great  importance  is  attached  to 
the  ability  of  the  student  to  solve  original  problem?. 

5.  History.— At  least  one  year  in  one  of  the  following  subjects: 
(a)  English  and  United  States  History;  (b)  General  History;  or  (c) 
Greek  and  Roman  History.  The  following  text-books  indicate  the 
scope  of  the  requirements:  Guest  and  Underwood's  Handbook  of 
English  History;  Thomas's  History  of  the  United  States;  Oman's 
History  of  Greece;  Allen's  Short  History  of  the  Roman  People;  Myers's 
General  History. 

6.  Physics.— The  elements  of  physical  science  as  presented  in  such 
text-books  as  Appleton's  School  Physics,  or  Avery's  Elements  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  or  Carhart  and  Chute's  Elements  of  Physics,  or 
Gage's  Elements  of  Physics.  The  candidate  must  have  had  laboratory 
practice  equivalent  to  that  described  in  the  laboratory  text-books  of 
Hall  and  Bergen,  Allen,  or  Chute.  The  candidate's  laboratory  note- 
book will  be  accepted  as  part  of  the  examination. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  subjects,  any  tivo  of  the  following : 

7.  Astronomy.— The  subject  as  given  in  Young's  Elements  of 
Astronomy,  or  Newcomb  and  Holden's  Astronomy  for  High  Schools. 

8.  Botany.— The  subject  as  given  in  Bergen's  Elements  of  Botany 
or  its  equivalent.  The  text  of  Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany 
with  such  laboratory  work,  preferably  including  the  use  of  the  com- 
pound microscope,  as  is  outlined  in  the  former  book,  is  accepted;  but 
laboratory  practice  in  any  case  is  essential.  The  ability  to  determine 
species  and  some  knowledge  of  the  most  important  families  of  flowering 
plants  are  required. 

9.  Chemistry.— Elementary  Inorganic  Chemistry  as  presented  in 
Freer's  Elementary  Chemistry;  Shepard's  Elements  of  Chemistry; 
Williams's  Elementary  Chemistry;  Storer  and  Lindsey's  Manual  of 
Elementary  Chemistry;  Armstrong  and  Norton's  Laboratory  Manual 
of  Chemistry,  or  Clark's  Elements  of  Chemistry.  Laboratory  practice  is 
essential  for  preparation  in  this  subject. 

10.  Physiology.— The  anatomy,  histology,  and  physiology  of  the 
human  body  and  the  essentials  of  hygiene,  taught  with  the  aid  of  charts 
and  models  and  demonstrations  upon  inferior  animals,  to  the  extent 
given  in  Martin's  Human  Body  (Briefer  Course). 


11.  Zoology.— The  subject  as  taught  in  the  best  high  schools  with 
laboratory  facilities.  Mere  text-book  work  will  not  be  accepted.  The 
following  will  indicate  the  scope  of  the  work  required:  Col  ton '8  Prac- 
tical Zoology;  Parker's  Elementary  Biology,  and  Thompson's  Outlines 
of  Zoology. 

ADDITIONAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  COLLEGE  OF 
LITERATURE  AND  ARTS 

12.  English  Literature.— The  candidate  will  be  examined  on 
the  form  and  substance  of  one  or  more  books  in  addition  to  those 
named  under  (3).  For  1898  and  1899  the  books  will  be  selected  from 
the  lists  below.  The  examination  will  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  re- 
quire a  minute  and  thoroughstudy  of  each  of  the  works  named  in  order 
to  pass  it  successfully. 

1898.— Shakspere's  Macbeth;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with 
America;  De  Quincy's  The  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe;  Tennyson's  The 
Princess. 

1899.— Shakspere's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Paradise  lost,  Books  I  and 
II;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America;  Carlyle's  Essay  on 
Burns. 

13.  Latin.— Four  books  of  Caesar's  Commentaries,  six  orations  of 
Cicero,  six  books  of  Vergil's  iEneid,  the  scansion  of  hexameter  verse 
and  Latin  composition  based  on  the  reading  above  specified.  Increas- 
ing importance  is  placed  on  ability  To  write  Latin  and  on  a  knowledge 
of  the  quantity  of  the  vowels.  Candidates  are  urged  to  make  special 
preparation  in  these  directions.  It  is  recommended  that  not  more  than 
two  books  of  Caesar  be  read,  and  that  other  authors  be  substituted  for 
the  books  omitted.  Equivalents  for  any  of  the  above  requirements  will 
be  accepted.  Allen  and  Greenough's,  Bennett's,  or  Harkness's  Latin 
Grammar  is  recommended  and  Collar's  or  Daniell's  Latin  Prose  Com- 
position. The  Roman  pronounciation  is  used.  Frequent  oral  reading 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  preparatory  course  is  especially  urged. 

Students  desiring  to  pursue  Greek  in  the  University  must  have  also 
the  following,  ivhich  will  be  accepted  instead  of  the  three  sciences  other- 
wise required. 

14.  Greek  —Grammar,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  forms  and  syntax ; 
an  amount  of  Prose  Composition  equal  to  that  given  in  Woodruff's 
Greek  Prose  Composition;  three  books  of  Homer's  Iliad,  except  lines 
494-759  of  Book  II;  three  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  or  an  equal 
amount  of  text  from  some  other  classic  prose  author. 

ADDITIONAL     REQUIREMENTS     FOR     ADMISSION     TO     THE     COLLEGE     OF 
ENGINEERING 

15.  Free-hand  Drawing.— Ten  hours  a  week  for  one  term,  or  the 
equivalent  thereof.  The  nature  of  the  work  is  indicated  by  Cross's 
Free-hand  Drawing. 

16.  Geometry.— Solid  and  spherical  geometry  as  given  in  Wells's 
or  Wentworth's  Plane  or  Solid  Geometry,  or  an  equivalent. 


7 
One  of  the  following : 

17.  French.— Elements  of  grammar,  tested  by  the  translation  of 
simple  French  prose  at  sight.  At  least  one  year's  work.  Chardenal's 
Complete  French  Course,  or  an  equivalent,  and  about  300  pages  of  easy 
prose. 

18.  German.— Elements  of  grammar,  tested  by  the  translation  of 
easy  German  prose.  At  least  one  year's  work.  Joynes-Meissner's 
German  Grammar,  Joynes's  German  Reader,  or  equivalents,  and  100 
pages  of  easy  prose. 

19.  Latin.— Elements  of  grammar,  tested  by  the  translation  of 
easy  Latin  prose.  At  least  one  year's  work.  Allen  and  Greenough's 
Grammar  and  Viri  Romae,  or  an  equivalent. 

ADDITIONAL     REQUIREMENTS     FOR     ADMISSION    TO     THE     COLLEGE    OF 

SCIENCE 

16.  Geometry.— Solid  and  spherical  geometry  as  given  in  Wells's 
or  Wentworth's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  or  an  equivalent. 

One  of  the  following : 

17.  French.— Elements  of  grammar,  tested  by  the  translation  of 
simple  French  prose  at  sight.  At  least  one  year's  work.  Chardenal's 
Complete  French  Course,  or  an  equivalent,  and  about  300  pages  of  easy 

prose. 

18.  German.— Elements  of  grammar,  tested  by  the  translation  of 
easy  German  prose.  At  least  one  year's  work.  Joynes  Meissner's 
German  Grammar,  Joynes's  German  Reader,  or  equivalents,  and  about 
100  pages  of  easy  prose. 

19.  Latin  —Elements  of  grammar,  tested  by  the  translation  of 
easy  Latin  prose.  At  least  one  year's  work.  Allen  and  Greenough's 
Grammar,  and  Viri  Romae,  or  an  equivalent. 

ADDITIONAL  REQUIREMENT  FOR  THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

16.  Geometry.— Solid  and  spherical  geometry,  as  given  in  Wells's 
or  Wentworth's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  or  an  equivalent. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 
After  satisfying*  all  the  entrance  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  freshman  class  of  the  college  which  he 
wishes  to  enter,  the  applicant  for  advanced  standing- 
may  secure  such  standing-  either  by  examination  or  by 
transfer  of  credits  from  some  other  colleg-e  or  university. 
1.  By  Examination.  —  Candidates  for  advanced 
standing-,  not  from  other  colleg-es  or  universities,  may 
secure  such  standing-  on  examination  only.  In  the  case 
of  freshmen  students  seeking-  advanced  standing-  on  the 
basis  of  their  preparatory  work,  such  standing-  shall  be 
granted  after  satisfactory  examination  only. 


2.  By  Transfer  of  Credits. — Credits  from  other  col- 
leges or  universities  may  be  accepted  by  the  Faculty  for 
advanced  standing;  but  at  least  one  year's  residence  at 
the  University  and  the  completion  of  one  year's  work 
are  necessary  to  secure  a  bachelor's  degree. 

In  all  cases,  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  is 
required,  tog-ether  with  a  certified  record  of  work  done 
in  the  institution  from  which  the  applicant  comes. 
These  should  be  presented  for  approval  some  time  before 
the  student  enters  for  work. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION 
First  year  and  second  year  work  may  be  taken  in  any 
college  of  the  University. 

Third  Year. 

1.  Elementary  library  economy  (Lib.  1);  Elementary  reference 
(Lib.  2);  Elementary  bibliography  (Lib.  5);  Selection  of  books  (Lib.  4); 
Elementary  apprentice  work  (Lib.  5). 

2.  Elementary  library  economy  (Lib.  1);  Elementary  reference 
(Lib.  2);  Elementary  bibliography  (Lib.  3);  Selection  of  books  (Lib.  4); 
Elementary  apprentice  work  (Lib.  5). 

3.  Elementary  library  economy  (Lib.  1);  Elementary  reference 
(Lib.  2) ;  Selection  of  books  (Lib.  4) ;  Elementary  apprentice  work 
(Lib.  5). 

Fourth  Year. 

1.  Advanced  library  economy  (Lib.  6);  Advanced  bibliography 
(Lib.  7);  History  of  libraries  (Lib.  8);  Advanced  reference  (Lib.  9); 
Selection  of  books  (Lib.  4);  Advanced  apprentice  work  (Lib.  11). 

2.  Advanced  library  economy  (Lib.  6);  Advanced  bibliography 
(Lib.  7);  Advanced  reference  (Lib.  9);  Book-making  (Lib.  10);  Selec- 
tion of  books  (Lib.  4);  Advanced  apprentice  work  (Lib.  11). 

3.  Advanced  library  economy  (Lib.  6);  Advanced  bibliography 
(Lib.  7);  History  of  libraries  (Lib.  8);  Thesis  (Lib.  12);  Selection  of 
books  (Lib.  4);  Advanced  apprentice  work  (Lib.  11). 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 
1.  Elementary  Library  Economy.  Cataloguing  is  taught  ac- 
cording to  Dewey's  Library  School  Rules  and  Cutter's  Rules  for  a  dic- 
tionary catalogue,  and  students  are  required  to  catalogue  independently 
a  number  of  books  after  each  lecture.  This  work  is  carefully  revised 
by  the  instructor  and  returned,  making  a  sample  card  catalogue,  which 
belongs  to  the  student.  The  class  is  taught  to  modify  the  rules  to  suit 
different  types  of  libraries,  and  is  given  practical  work.    Lectures  are 


given  on  forms  of  card  catalogues  and  mechanical  accessories.  Library 
handwriting  is  taught  in  connection  with  cataloguing. 

The  order  department  is  explained  by  lectures  and  practical  work. 
Instruction  on  the  accession  department  is  according  to  Dewey's  Library 
School  Rules.  Lectures  are  given  upon  duplicates,  exchanges,  gifts, 
importing,  copyright,  and  allied  topics.  Practical  work  continues 
through  the  year. 

In  the  shelf  department  Dewey's  Library  School  Rules  are  used  and 
supplemented  by  lectures  on  arrangement  and  notation,  and  care  of 
pamphlets,  newspapers,  clippings,  etc.  The  Dewey  Decimal  Classifica- 
tion is  taught  and  students  are  given  many  opportunities  for  indepen- 
dent work.  The  principles  of  single  and  double  entry  loan  systems  are 
taught  in  preparation  for  inspection  visits.  Binding  lectures  treat  of  ma- 
terials and  methods  and  are  followed  by  visits  to  binderies.  Instruction 
in  mending  books  is  also  given.  Inspection  visits  to  Chicago  libraries 
are  made  in  the  spring  term,  when  the  students  have  become  familiar 
with  library  methods.  Each  student  is  appointed  to  make  a  special 
study  of  some  one  department  and  report  to  the  class  at  a  general  dis- 
cussion which  follows  the  visit.  Problems  are  given  in  buying  sup- 
plies, in  organizing  and  reorganizing  libraries,  and  in  preparing  printed 
finding  lists.  Single  lectures  are  given  on  library  associations,  library 
schools,  library  commissions,  traveling  libraries,  home  libraries,  library 
economy  publications,  government  and  service,  library  legislation, 
regulations  for  readers,  library  architecture,  libraries  and  schools,  and 
other  general  subjects,  to  acquaint  students  with  current  library  topics. 
Fall,  winter,  and  spring  terms. 

2.  Elementaky  Reference.  Lectures  are  given  on  reference 
books  in  groups,  such  as  indexes,  dictionaries,  encyclopaedias,  atlases* 
handbooks  of  history,  handbooks  of  general  information,  quotations, 
statistics,  etc.  Students  are  required  to  examine  the  books  and  to 
answer  actual  questions  based  upon  them.  Reference  lists  are  pre- 
pared for  special  classes  and  for  literary  societies,  and  the  students 
have  practical  work  in  the  reference  department  of  the  library.  Once 
in  two  weeks,  fall,  ivinter,  and  spring  terms. 

3.  Elementary  Bibliography.  American,  English,  French,  and 
German  trade  bibliography  is  taught  by  lectures  and  problems  in  the 
fall  term.  In  the  winter  term  special  bibliographies  and  reading  lists 
are  made,  based  upon  instruction  in  reference  also.  Once  in  twoiveeks, 
fall  and  winter  terms. 

4.  Selection  of  Books.  Study  is  based  upon  the  Publishers, 
Weekly.  Each  student  checks  desired  books  each  week,  examines  them 
if  possible,  and  studies  reviews  in  order  to  make  a  final  choice  of  five  or 
ten  books  each  month.  These  books  are  carefully  reviewed  in  class 
with  regard  to  author,  subject,  edition  and  series.  Specially  interest- 
ing publications  and  current  library  topics  are  called  to  the  attention 
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of  the  students  at  this  time.  Onceaweek,  fall,  winter,  and  spring  terms, 
two  years. 

5.  Elementary  Apprentice  Work.  A.  laboratory  for  the  me- 
chanical preparation  of  books  for  the  shelves  is  fitted  up  in  the  stack  - 
room  and  here  each  student  is  given  practical  work  each  week.  Each 
student  acts  as  assistant  to  each  member  of  the  library  staff  in  turn, 
thus  learning  many  points  which  cannot  be  given  in  the  class  room. 
Each  student  has  regular  hours  at  the  loan  desk  each  week  to  familiar- 
ize him  with  the  contents  of  the  library  and  to  accustom  him  to  wail 
upon  readers  willingly,  and  quickly.  Orders  in  outside  work  in  catalogu- 
ing, organizing,  bibliography,  and  writing  are  taken  and  given  to  the 
class  for  experience.    Fall,  winter,  and  spring  terms. 

Required:  Library  1,  2,  3. 

6.  Advanced  Library  Economy.  A  comparative  study  of  classi- 
fication includes  the  systems  of  Dewey,  Cutter,  Edmands,  Fletcher, 
Perkins,  Smith,  and  Schwartz.  Discussion  deals  with  the  underlying 
principles  of  classification,  while  a  few  books  are  classified  by  each 
system.  A  comparative  study  of  cataloguing  includes  the  rules  of 
British  Museum,  Jewett,  Library  Association  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Bodleian  Library,  American  Library  Association,  Wheatly,  Perkins, 
Cutter,  and  Dewey.  Students  revise  junior  cataloguing  as  a  review, 
and  catalogue  new  books  for  the  library.  A  comparative  study  is  made 
of  loan  systems  used  in  different  types  of  libraries,  with  careful  discus- 
sion of  the  principles  of  guarantee,  age-limit,  fines,  renewals,  reserves, 
etc.  Valuable  comparisons  are  gained  in  the  visits  to  other  libraries. 
The  class  forms  a  seminary  for  the  discussion  of  questions  affecting  the 
founding  and  government  of  libraries,  library  legislation,  library  archi- 
tecture, library  administration,  and  current  problems  in  public  and 
college  library  work.  All  questions  of  library  policy  are  discussed  with 
the  students  to  cultivate  independent  thought.  Fall,  winter,  and  spring 
terms. 

Required:  Library  1,  2,  3,  5. 

7.  Advanced  Bibliography.  Lectures  on  subject  bibliography 
are  given  by  professors  at  the  University.  Students  are  given  many 
practical  problems.  The  greater  part  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  work 
on  the  original  bibliography  which  is  required  of  each  student  for 
graduation.    Once  a  week,  fall,  winter,  and  spring  terms. 

Required:  Library  1,  2,  3. 

8.  History  of  Libraries.  Libraries  are  studied  by  types  and  by 
countries.  Special  attention  is  given  to  libraries  in  the  United  States, 
their  reports  being  used  as  text-books.  Once  a  week,  fall  and  spring 
terms. 

9.  Advanced  Reference.  The  fall  term  is  devoted  to  a  study  of 
public  documents.    The  winter  term  takes  up  transactions  of  societies, 
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advanced  reference  books,  and  indexing.     Once  a  week,  fall  and  winter 
terms. 

Required:  Library  1,  2,  3. 

10.  Book-making.  Lectures  on  the  history  of  printing,  printers' 
marks,  book  plates,  and  the  history  and  art  of  binding.  Once  a  week, 
winter  term. 

11.  Advanced  Apprentice  Work.  Students  are  allowed  a  cer- 
tain time  each  day  for  practical  library  work  of  an  advanced  grade, 
and  gain  experience  in  every  department  of  the  library.  Fall,  winter, 
and  spring  terms. 

Required:  Library  1,  2,  3,  5. 

12.  Thesis.  Each  student  is  required  to  present  a  thesis  for 
graduation.  This  must  be  on  some  library  topic,  and  must  represent 
original  research.    Spring  term. 

Required:  Library  1-11. 

13.  General  Reference.  This  course  is  offered  to  all  students 
of  the  University  who  wish  to  become  familiar  with  ordinary  reference 
books.  It  will  comprise  twelve  lectures  on  the  catalogue,  the  classifi- 
cation, the  reference  room,  the  reading  room,  and  groups  of  books, 
such  as  indexes,  dictionaries,  encyclopaedias,  atlases,  handbooks  of 
general  information,  handbooks  of  history,  statistics,  quotations,  etc. 
Once  a  week. 

DEGREE 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Library  Science  (B.  L.  S.) 
will  be  conferred  on  those  who  complete  the  course  out- 
lined. 

LIBRARY    CLUB 

The  Library  staff  and  the  Library  School  have  or_ 
g-anized  a  library  club  which  meets  once  in  three  weeks 
throug-hout  the  colleg-e  year.  The  club  considers  literary 
topics  which  are  allied  to  library  work,  but  does  not  deal 
with  the  technical  subjects  which  are  included  in  the  Li- 
brary School  course. 

POSITIONS 

The  University  does  not  promise  positions  to  its 
graduates,  but  some  idea  of  the  demand  for  trained  li- 
brarians may  be  gained  from  the  following-  list  of  posi- 
tions filled  by  students  of  the  Department  of  Library 
Economy,  Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  Chicag-o, 
from  July,  1894,  to  January,  1898: 


OF  ILL  LIB 
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California 

Santa  Rosa 

Public  Library 

Organizer 

Illinois. 

Aurora 

Public  Library 

\  General  assistant 
'/  Reference  librarian 
(  Cataloguer 

Bloomington 

Withers'  Public  Library 

<  Acting  librarian 
(  Librarian 

Canton 

Public  Library 

Organizer 

Chicago 

All-Souls'  Church 
Library 

■>  Organizer 

Armour  Inst i tutn 

(  Assistant  (6) 

of 

-J  Instructor  in  cataloguing 

Technology 

f  Instructor  in  reference 

Chicago  Normal 
School  Library 

-  Librarian 

College  of  Physicians 

j  Organizer 
j  Librarian  (2) 

and  Surgeons 

f  Assistant  cataloguer  (2) 

John  Crerar  Library 

j  Periodical  clerk 
1  Shelf- lister 
[Substitute 

Library  Bureau 

Editor  "Public  Libraries*' 

University  of  Chicago 

j  Assistant  in  charge  of 
(     Traveling  libraries 

Western  Society  of 
Engineers 

\  Assistant 

Private  Libraries 

Organizer  (6) 

Decatur 

Public  Library 

j  Assistant  librarian 
i  Acting  librarian 

Elgin 

Gail  Borden 
Free  Library 

|  Cataloguer  (2) 

Evanston 

Free  Public  Library 

j  Cataloguer 

(  Reference  librarian 

Galena 

Public  Library 

Organizer 

Highland  Park 

Public  Library 

Organizer 

Monticello 

Public  Library 

Organizer 

Oak  Park 

Scoville  Institute 

j  Librarian 
(  Cataloguer 

Pontiac 

Public  Library 

Organizer 

Princeton 

High  School  Library 

Organizer 

Matson  Public  Library     Organizer 

Rockford 

High  School  Library 

Organizer 

Urbana 

State  University 

j  Instructor  in  cataloguing 
(  Assistant  (2) 

Library 

Winnetka 

Public  Library 

Organizer 

Indiana 

Fort  Wayne 

Public  Library 

Organizer 

Indianapolis 

State  Library 

Assistant  Librarian 

Peru 

Public  Library 

Organizer 
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Iowa 

Cedar  Rapids 

Public  Library 

Librarian 

Davenport 

Public  Library 

(  Organizer 
j  Cataloguer 

Dubuque 

Public  Library 

Organizer 

Iowa  City 

State  University 

Assistant  librarian 

Michigan 

Charlotte 

Public  Library 

Librarian 

Grand  Rapids 

Public  Library 

Assistant 

Three  Rivers 

Public  Library 

Organizer 

Minnesota 

St.  Cloud 

State  Normal 

|  Organizer 

School  Library 

Missouri 

Kansas  City 

Public  Library 

Head  cataloguer 

St.  Louis 

Public  Library 

Assistant  cataloguer  (2) 

Nebraska 

Lincoln 

State  University 
Library 

\  Assistant 

New  York 

New  York  City 

Public  Library 

Assistant 

Rochester 

Asylum  for  Deaf 
and  Dumb 

j  Cataloguer 

Syracuse 

Public  Library 

Reference  librarian 

Ohio 

Cleveland 

Public  Library 

(  Head  cataloguer 
j Indexer 

Gallion 

High  School  Library 

Organizer 

Pennsylvania 

Braddock 

Carnegie  Library 

(  Assistant  librarian 
(  Librarian 

Philadelphia 

Commercial  Museums 

Librarian 

Free  Library 

Assistant 

Pittsburgh 

Carnegie  Library 

Cataloguer 

West  Virginia 

Morgantown 

State  University 
Library 

|  Librarian 

Wisconsin 

Ashland 

Vaughn  Public  Library 

Librarian 

Madison 

University  of  Wisconsin 

,  (  Director 

Summer  School  of  Li 

■-(  Instructorincataloguing(2) 

brary  Science 

(  Assistant 

Milwaukee 

Public  Library 

Assistant  cataloguer 

State  Normal 
School  Library 

|  Cataloguer 

Oshkosh 

State  Normal 

j  Librarian 

School  Library 

Racine 

Public  Library 

Librarian  (2) 

Sheboygan 

Public  Library 

Librarian 
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Steven's  Point      8tate  Norraal  j  gW|** 

School  Library  Htbfi?fan 

West  Superior      State  Normal  i  notaWner 

School  Library  |  Cataloguer 

Whitewater  State  Normal  j  Cataloguer 

School  Library  /  Librarian 

EXPENSES 

BOARD 

The  University  does  not  furnish  board,  but  there  is 
a  large  number  of  suitable  private  places  in  Urbana  and 
Champaign,  within  walking-  distance  of  the  University, 
and  easily  accessible  by  electric  railway,  where  students 
can  obtain  table  board  and  rooms  for  five  or  six  dollars 
a  week.  There  are  several  students'  clubs,  at  which  the 
cost  of  meals  is  about  two  and  a  half  dollars  a  week. 

FEES 

The  tuition  is  free  in  all  the  University  classes  for 
matriculated  students. 

The  Matriculation  Fee  entitles  the  student  to  mem- 
bership in  the  University  until  he  completes  his  studies, 
and  is  -  $10.00 

The  Diploma  Fee,   payable  before  graduation, 
is  ------  -     5.00 

The  Term  Fee,  for  incidental  expenses,  is        -     7.50 

Deposits    for    supplies   in  junior    and    senior 
years,  not  to  exceed  each  year  -  -  20.00 

(Balance  will  be  refunded) 

Estimated  cost  of  inspection  visits  to  libraries 
in  Chicago  in  spring  term  of  junior  year     -  -25.00 

For  further  information  apply  to 

W.  L.  PILLSBURY,  Registrar, 

Urbana  or  Champaign,  Illinois. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 


STATE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 


CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION 


1900- 190 1 
L.  0,  Duplicate. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR 
1899— 1 90 1 


SECOND  SEMESTER,  1899-1900 


Feb.  5,  Monday. 

Feb.  6,  Tuesday. 

Feb.  19,  Monday. 

May  16,  17,  18,  Wednes- 
day- evening  to  Friday 
noon. 

May  18,  Friday. 

May  19,  Saturday. 

May  28,  Monday. 

May  39,  Tuesday. 

June  1,  Friday. 

June  10,  Sunday. 

June  11,  Monday. 

June  12,  Tuesday. 

June  13,  Wednesday. 


Registration  Day. 

Instruction  begins. 

Prize  Debate. 

University  High  School  Confer- 
ence and  High  School  Art 
Exhibit. 

Interscholastic  Oratorical  Contest. 

Interscholastic  Athletic  Meet. 

Hazleton  Prize  Drill. 

Competitive  Drill. 

Latest  Day  for  Acceptance  of  Theses. 

Baccalaureate  Address. 

Class  Day. 

Alumni  Day  and  Oratorical  Contest. 

Twenty-ninth  Annual  Commencement. 


FIRST  SEMESTER,  1900-1901. 


Sept.  13,  Thursday. 
Sept.  17,  18,  Monday  and 

Tuesday. 
Sept.  19,  Wednesday. 
Nov.  5,  Monday. 

Nov.  29,  Thursday. 
Dec.  22,  Saturday. 
Jan.  7,  1901,  Monday. 
Feb.  1,  Friday. 


Entrance  Examinations  begin. 

Registration  Days. 
Instruction  begins. 
Latest  Date  for  Announcing  Subjects  of 

Theses. 
Thanksgiving  Day. 
Holiday  Recess  begins. 
Instruction  resumed. 
First  Semester  ends. 


TRUSTEES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 


The  Governor  of  Illinois,  ....         Ex  Officio 

JOHN  R.  TANNER,         .  ...        Springfield. 

The  President  of  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  " 

WILLIAM  H.  FULKERSON,         .         .         .      Jerseyville. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 


ALFRED  BAYLISS, 
ALEXANDER  McLEAN, 
SAMUEL  A.  BULLARD,  . 
LUCY  L.  FLOWER, 

The  Majestic. 

MARY  TURNER  CARRIEL, 
FRANCIS  M.  McKAY,   . 

61  Alice  Court, 

THOMAS  J.  SMITH,      . 
ALICE  ASBURY  ABBOTT, 

467  Bowen  Avenue. 

FREDERIC  L.  HATCH, 
AUGUSTUS  F.  NIGHTINGALE, 

Schiller  Building. 


Macomb.  "} 

Spring-field,  f 

Chicago.  [ 

J 

Jacksonville. "] 

Chicago.  { 

Champaign.  J 
Chicago.  \ 
I 
Spring  Grove. 
Chicago. 


Springfield. 


Term  of  Office 
expires  in 
1901. 

Term  of  Office 
expires  in 
1903. 

Term  of  Office 
expires  in 
1905. 


FACULTY  OF  THE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 


ANDREW  S.  DRAPER,  LL.  D.,  President. 

KATHARINE  L.  SHARP,  PH.  M.,  B.    L.    S.,    Director,    Professor 

of  Library  Economy. 
MAUDE    W.    STRAIGHT,    A.  B.,     Assistant    Professor,    Reference 

Work,  History  of  Libraries,  Bookmaking. 
MARGARET  MANN,  Senior  Instructor  in  Library  Economy. 
GRACE  O.  EDWABDS,  B.  S.,  B.  L.  S.,  Instructor  in  Cataloging 
CECILIA  McCONNEL,  Junior  Reviser  in  Library  Economy. 
EMMA  R.  JUTTON,  B.  L.  S.,  Junior  Reviser  in  Library  Economy. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 


STATE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

AIMS  AND   SCOPE 

The  Library  School,  which  had  been  conducted  at 
Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago,  since  September, 
1893,  was  transferred  to  the  University  of  Illinois  in  Sep- 
tember, 1897. 

The  scope  of  the  work  of  the  school  has  been  broadened 
since  the  time  of  the  transfer.  There  is  now  offered  a  four 
years'  course  of  study,  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
library  science.  Two  years  of  the  course  are  devoted  to 
general  university  studies,  and  this  is  the  smallest  prepara- 
tion which  will  be  accepted  for  entrance  upon  the  technical 
work.  Students  are  encouraged  to  complete  a  four  years' 
college  course  before  applying  for  admission.  This  high 
standard  is  necessary  because  conditions  in  library  work  are 
rapidly  changing.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  a  knowledge  of 
books,  nor  is  it  enough  to  have  a  knowledge  of  methods. 
One  or  two  years  of  training  will  not  take  the  place  of  years 
of  experience,  but  they  will  make  the  student  more  adapt- 
able and  general  library  service  more  intelligent. 

Instruction  is  given  in  each  department  of  library  ad- 
ministration. Stress  is  laid  upon  simplicity  and  economy, 
although  elaborate  methods  are  taught  to  enable  students 
to  work  in  large  libraries  where  bibliographic  exactness  is 
required.  The  higher  side  of  library  work  is  emphasized 
throughout  the  course,  and  students  are  taught  their  respon- 
sibility to  the  schools,  to  the  clubs,  to  the  factories,  to  univer- 
sity extension,  and  to  the  people  as  organized  bodies  and  as 
individuals. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  University  to  graduate  librarians 
who  are  not  only  trained,  but  educated;  librarians  who  are 


not  only  equipped  in  technical  details,  but  filled  with  an 
appreciation  of  their  high  calling  to  furnish  "the  best  read- 
ing to  the  greatest  number  at  the  least  cost." 

The  school  offers  a  course  of  twelve  lessons,  open  to  all 
students  of  the  University,  on  the  use  of  the  library  and  the 
ordinary  reference  books. 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

There  are  so  few  text-books  on  library  economy  that 
instruction  is  given  almost  altogether  by  lecture  and  labora- 
tory methods.  References  to  books  and  periodicals  are  giv- 
en for  collateral  reading,  and  individual  research  is  encour- 
aged from  the  start.  Lectures  are  illustrated  by  the  collec- 
tions of  forms  and  fittings  and  each  student  is  expected  to  do 
a  certain  amount  of  practical  work  in  the  University  library 
each  day.  Before  completing  the  course,  each  student  must 
have  had  actual  experience  in  every  department  of  the 
library.  Class  room  work  is  tested  by  problems,  and  exam- 
inations take  the  form  of  problems  wherever  practicable. 

LOCAL  LIBRARY  CO-OPERATION 

The  Library  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  the  Champaign 
public  library,  and  the  Urbana  public  library  have  systematic 
plans  for  co-operation  through  the  Library  School,  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  clubs  and  the  schools.  The  club  work  is  in 
successful  operation.  Each  woman's  club  in  the  two 
towns  has  been  asked  to  send  its  program  for  the  year 
to  the  Library  School.  Here  a  reference  list  is  made  out 
on  each  subject,  specifying  in  which  of  the  three  libraries 
the  material  is  to  be  found.  A  copy  of  each  list  is  posted  in 
each  library  and  a  copy  is  sent  to  the  lady  having  to  present 
the  subject. 

The  Urbana  public  library  has  given  all  its  field  work  to 
the  Library  School.  The  students  keep  up  a  birthday  bul- 
letin, and  advertise  timely  subjects  and  holiday  observances, 
by  means  of  attractive  posters.  The  seniors  prepared  a  slip 
charging  system  for  the  library,  which  used  a  ledger.  The 
seniors  also  prepare  purchase  lists  of  new  books  for  the 
library. 

The  Champaign  public  library  has  opened  an  attractive 
children's  room  and  on  each  Saturday  afternoon  some  mem- 
ber of  the  Library  School  talks  to  the  children  in  this  room. 


EQUIPMENT 

The  State  of  Illinois  has  erected  for  the  University,  at  a 
cost  of  $160,000,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  convenient 
library  building's  in  the  country. 

The  Library  is  167x113  feet  with  a  tower  132  feet  high. 
The  main  floor  contains  the  reference  room,  the  periodical 
reading  room,  the  conversation  room,  the  Library  School 
lecture  room  and  the  delivery  room,  which  opens  into  the 
second  story  of  the  book-stack.  The  second  floor  contains 
the  Library  School  class  room,  four  seminary  rooms,  and 
the  administrative  offices  of  the  University.  The  basement 
contains  well  lighted  rooms,  which  are  at  present  used  for 
various  collections.  The  book-stack  forms  a  rear  wing  to 
the  building,  separated  by  a  fire-proof  wall.  This  will 
eventually  contain  five  stories,  accommodating  150,000  vol- 
umes. At  present  only  three  stories  are  fitted  with  shelving, 
while  the  upper  portion  is  floored  to  form  a  class  room  for 
the  Library  School.  Here  each  student  has  a  desk  specially 
fitted  for  library  work  and  has  easy  access  to  the  collections 
of  the  School  in  this  room,  and  to  the  book-stack  directly 
below. 

The  most  valuable  equipment  is  the  working  library  of 
the  University,  numbering  about  45,000  volumes. 

The  Library  School  has  the  complete  collection  of  man- 
uscript notes  and  problems  which  have  been  prepared  since 
the  school  opened  in  1893.  As  text-books  are  so  few,  this 
collection  is  invaluable.  A  collection  of  library  reports  and 
catalogs  and  of  mounted  samples,  showing  methods  of 
administration  in  all  departments,  is  carefully  classified  and 
is  continually  increasing.  A  collection  of  card  catalogs 
of  various  forms  has  been  made,  including  the  book  forms 
from  Leyden,  Holland;  Cassel,  Germany;  and  Florence, 
Italy;  the  Rudolph  indexer  and  the  modern  forms  approved 
by  the  American  Library  Association.  Other  forms  are  rep- 
resented by  photographs. 

The  school  has  a  collection  of  printed  blanks  and  forms 
illustrating  methods  of  administration  in  different  types  of 
libraries,  many  labor-saving  devices,  and  samples  of  fittings 
for  all  departments.  The  school  received  much  material 
from  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  and  is  con- 
stantly receiving  additions  from  librarians  and  manufactur- 
ers throughout  the  country. 


A  collection  of  cataloging  rules  and  of  classification 
systems  is  making  for  comparative  study.  A  number  of 
devices  and  patents,  such  as  temporary  binders,  pamphlet 
cases,  newspaper  files,  etc.,  have  been  contributed  by 
inventors  and  manufacturers. 

LENGTH  OF  COURSE 

The  course  of  instruction  covers  four  years  beyond  the 
high  school,  consisting  of  two  years  of  regular  college  work 
and  two  years  of  technical  library  work.  The  two  years  of 
technical  work  rank  as  junior  and  senior  and  are  given  to 
those  only  who  have  received  credit  for  at  least  two  years 
of  college  work. 

ADMISSION 

Admission  to  the  freshman  class  of  the  University  may 
be  obtained  in  one  of  three  ways:  (a)  by  certificate  from  a 
fully  accredited  high  school;  (b)  by  examination;  (c)  by 
transfer  of  credits  from  some  other  college  or  university. 

(For  description  of  subjects  accepted  for  admission,  see 
latest  University  catalog.) 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

After  satisfying  in  some  of  the  ways  already  enumer- 
ated all  the  entrance  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
University,  and  after  matriculating,  the  applicant  for 
advanced  standing  may  secure  such  standing  either  by  exam- 
ination or  by  transfer  of  credits  from  some  other  college  or 
university. 

i.  By  Examination. — Candidates  for  advanced  stand- 
ing, not  from  other  colleges  or  universities,  may  secure  such 
standing  on  examination.  In  the  case  of  freshman  students 
seeking  advanced  standing  on  the  basis  of  their  preparatory 
work,  such  standing  shall  be  granted  after  satisfactory  ex- 
amination only,  unless  the  applicants  are  from  fully  ac- 
credited schools.  In  that  case  a  transfer  of  credits  may  be 
made  as  provided  below. 

2.  By  Transfer  of  Credits. — Credits  from  other  colleges 
or  universities  may  be  accepted  by  the  Faculty  for  advanced 
standing ;  but  at  least  one  year's  work  in  residence  at  the 
University  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  a  bachelor's 
degree. 


In  all  cases,  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  is  re- 
quired, together  with  a  certified  record  of  work  done  in  the 
institution  from  which  the  applicant  comes.  These  should 
be  presented  for  approval  some  time  before  the  student 
enters  for  work. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Required  for  the  degree  of  B.L.S. 

The  work  of  the  first  two  years  may  consist  of  any  of 
the  courses  offered  in  the  University,  the  requirements  for 
which  students  can  meet.  Students  are  advised  to  take 
modern  languages,  history,  literature,  science,  and  econom- 
ics, when  it  is  possible  to  elect  subjects. 

THIRD  YEAR 

i.  Elementary  Library  Economy  (Lib.  i);  Elementary 
Reference  (Lib.  2)  ;  Selection  of  Books  (Lib.  3)  ;  Elemen- 
tary Apprentice  work  (Lib.  4). 

2.  Elementary  Library  Economy  (Lib.  1)  ;  Elementary 
Reference  (Lib.  2)  ;  Selection  of  Books  (Lib.  3)  ;  Elemen- 
tary Apprentice  work  (Lib.  4). 

FOURTH  YEAR 

1.  Selection  of  Books  (Lib.  3)  ;  Advanced  Library  Econ- 
omy (Lib.  5)  ;  Bibliography  (Lib.  6)  ;  History  of  Libraries 
(Lib.  7)  ;  Advanced  Reference  (Lib.  8)  ;  Advanced  Appren- 
tice work  (Lib.  10);  Thesis  (Lib.  11). 

2.  Selection  of  Books  (Lib.  3)  ;  Advanced  Library  Econ- 
omy (Lib.  5)  ;  Bibliography  (Lib.  6)  ;  Advanced  Reference 
(Lib.  8)  ;  Book-making  (Lib.  9)  ;  Advanced  Apprentice 
work  (Lib.  10)  ;  Thesis  (Lib.  11). 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

1.  Elementary  Library  Economy. — Instruction  be- 
gins with  the  selection  of  books  and  the  placing  of  an  order, 
and  follows  the  regular  library  routine. 

The  work  of  the  order  department  is  taught  by  lectures 
and  practice.  American,  English,  French,  and  German 
trade  bibliography  is  introduced.  Instruction  in  the  acces- 
sion department  is  according  to  Dewey's  Library  School 
Rules.  Lectures  are  given  upon  duplicates,  exchanges, 
gifts,  importing,  copyright,  and  allied  topics. 
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The  Dewey  decimal  classification  is  taught  by  classify- 
ing books.  In  the  shelf  department  Dewey's  Library  School 
Rules  is  used  and  supplemented  with  lectures.  Sample 
shelf-lists  are  made  with  both  sheets  and  cards. 

Cataloging  is  taught  according  to  Dewey's  Library 
School  Rules  and  Cutter's  Rules  for  a  Dictionary  Catalogue. 
After  each  lecture  students  are  required  to  catalog  inde- 
pendently a  number  of  books.  The  class  is  taught  to  mod- 
ify the  rules  to  suit  different  types  of  libraries.  Lectures 
are  given  on  forms  of  card  catalogs  and  mechanical  ac- 
cessories. Library  handwriting  is  practiced  in  connection 
with  all  the  work. 

Instruction  is  given  on  loan  systems  and  on  binding  and 
repair  work.  A  comparative  study  of  Chicago  libraries  is 
made  in  the  second  semester,  when  the  students  have  become 
familiar  with  library  methods. 

Single  lectures  are  given  on  library  associations,  library 
schools,  library  commissions,  traveling  libraries,  home  li- 
braries, library  economy  publications,  government  and  ser- 
vice, library  legislation,  regulations  for  readers,  library  ar- 
chitecture, libraries  and  schools,  and  other  general  subjects, 
to  acquaint  students  with  current  general  library  topics. 

2.  Elementary  Reference. — Lectures  are  given  on 
reference  books  considered  in  groups,  such  as  indexes,  dic- 
tionaries, encyclopaedias,  atlases,  hand-books  of  history, 
hand-books  of  general  information,  quotations,  statistics, 
etc.  Reference  lists  are  prepared  for  special  classes  and 
for  literary  societies,  and  the  students  have  practical  work 
in  the  reference  department  of  the  library. 

3.  Selection  OE  Books. — Study  is  based  upon  the  Pub- 
lisher's Weekly.  Each  student  checks  desired  books  each 
week,  examines  them,  if  possible,  and  studies  reviews  in 
order  to  make  a  final  choice  of  five  or  ten  books  each  month. 
These  books  are  carefully  reviewed  in  class  with  regard  to 
author,  subject,  edition,  and  series.  Especially  interesting 
publications,  and  current  library  topics,  are  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  students  at  this  time.  This  course  con- 
tinues through  two  years. 

4.  Elementary  Apprentice  Work. — The  purpose  of 
this  work  is  to  familiarize  the  students  with  the  minor 
work  of  a  library  and  to  acquaint  them  with  the  books  in 
the  University  library.    Each  student  is  given  practical  work 


in  the  mechanical  preparation  of  books  for  the  shelves,  and 
in  the  copying  of  minor  library  records  assigned  as  practice 
in  library  handwriting. 

The  care  of  the  books  in  the  stacks  including  the  reading 
of  shelves  is  assigned  to  the  students,  who  are  thus  brought 
in  contact  with  the  books.  Upon  the  completion  of  a  class 
study,  practical  work  upon  this  study  is  assigned  to  such 
students  as  are  capable  of  doing  independent  work.  The 
work  is  all  done  under  the  direction  of  an  instructor. 

Required:  Library  I,  2. 

5.  Advanced  Library  Economy. — In  a  comparative 
study  of  classification  are  discussed  the  systems  of  Dewey, 
Cutter,  Edwards,  Fletcher,  Perkins,  Smith,  and  Schwartz. 
A  comparative  study  of  cataloging  considers  the  rules  of 
British  Museum,  Jewett,  Library  Association  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Bodleian  Library,  American  Library  Association, 
Wheatley,  Perkins,  Cutter,  and  Dewey.  Students  revise 
junior  cataloging  as  a  review,  and  catalog  new  books 
for  the  library.  Problems  are  given  in  buying  supplies,  in 
organizing  and  reorganizing  libraries,  in  preparing  printed 
finding  lists,  in  forming  rules  and  regulations,  and  in  devis- 
ing loan  systems.  The  class  discusses  questions  affecting 
the  founding  and  government  of  libraries,  library  legisla- 
tion, library  architecture,  library  administration,  and  cur- 
rent problems  in  public  and  college  library  work. 

Required :  Library  4. 

6.  Bibliography. — Lectures  on  subject  bibliography  are 
given  by  professors  at  the  University.  Students  are  given 
many  practical  problems. 

7.  History  of  Libraries. — Libraries  are  studied  by 
types  and  by  countries.  Special  attention  is  given  to  li- 
braries in  the  United  States,  their  reports  being  used  as  text- 
books. 

8.  Advanced  Reference. — The  course  takes  up  public 
documents,  transactions  of  societies,  advanced  reference 
books,  and  indexing. 

Required'.  Library  I,  2. 

9.  Book-Making. — Lectures  on  the  history  of  printing, 
printers'  marks,  book-plates,  and  the  history  and  art  of 
binding. 

10.  Advanced  Apprentice  Work. — This  consists  of  in- 
dependent technical  work  in  the  University  library,  and  of 
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public  library  work  in  connection  with  the  libraries  of  Cham- 
paign and  Urbana. 

Required :  Library  4. 

n.  Thesis. — Each  student  is  required  to  present  a  thesis 
for  graduation.  This  must  be  on  some  library  topic,  and 
must  represent  original  research.  An  original  bibliography, 
instead  of  a  thesis,  may  be  presented  upon  the  appjoval  of 
the  director. 

Required:  Library  1-10. 

12.  General  Reference. — This  course  is  offered  to  all 
students  of  the  University  who  wish  to  become  familiar  with 
the  ordinary  reference  books.  It  will  comprise  twelve  lec- 
tures on  the  catalog,  classification,  the  reference-room, 
the  reading-room,  and  groups  of  books,  such  as  indexes, 
dictionaries,  encyclopaedias,  atlases,  hand-books  of  general 
information,  hand-books  of  history,  statistics,  quotations, 
etc. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

Credit  for  65  hours,  including  the  prescribed  military 
and  physical  training,  as  well  as  two  years'  prescribed  tech- 
nical library  work,  is  required  for  graduation.  An  "hour" 
each  class  period  presupposing  two  hours'  preparation  by 
is  either  one  class  period  a  day  each  week  for  one  semester, 
the  student ;  or  the  equivalent  in  laboratory. 

DEGREE 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Library  Science  (B.L.S.) 
will  be  conferred  on  those  who  complete  the  course  outlined. 

LIBRARY  CLUB 

The  instructors  and  students  of  the  Library  School  have 
organized  a  Library  Club.  Any  member  of  the  Staff  of  the 
University  library,  of  the  Champaign  public  library,  or  of 
the  Urbana  public  library,  or  any  student  who  is  registered 
for  the  Library  School  may  become  an  active  member. 
Trustees  of  the  three  libraries  before  mentioned  are  consid- 
ered honorary  members.  Any  others  interested  in  library 
progress  may  become  associate  members. 

Meetings  are  held  once  in  three  weeks  during  the  college 
year.     The  first  and  last  meetings  of  the  year  are  of  a  social 
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nature.     The  intervening  meetings  alternate  topics  of  lit- 
erary or  technical  library  interest. 

POSITIONS 

The  University  does  not  promise  positions  to  its  gradu- 
ates, but  some  idea  of  the  demand  for  trained  librarians 
may  be  gained  from  the  following  list  of  positions  filled  by 
students  of  the  Department  of  Library  Economy,  Armour 
Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago,  and  of  the  Illinois  State 
Library  School,  from  July  1894,  to  January,  1900. 


California 

Santa  Rosa 
Illinois 

Aurora 

Blooming-ton 

Cairo 

Canton 

Chicago 


Public  Library 


Public  Library 

Withers  Public 
Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

All-Souls  Church 
Library 

Armour  Institute 
of 
Technology 

Chicago  Normal 
School  Library 

College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons 

Emmons  Blaine  Col- 
lege of  Pedagogy 


John  Crerar  Library 


Library  Bureau 
Loyal  Legion 
Public  Library 

University  of  Chicago 

Western  Society  of 

Engineers 
Private  Libraries 


Organizer 

j  General  assistant 
/  Reference  librarian 

iCataloger 
Acting  librarian 
Librarian  (3) 
Organizer 
Organizer 

y  Organizer 

{Assistant  (6) 
Instructor  in  cataloging 
Instructor  in  reference 

>  Librarian 

Organizer 

Librarian  (2) 

Cataloger 

Librarian 

Accession  clerk 

Assistant  cataloger  (2) 

Assistant  classifier 

Periodical  clerk 

Shelf-lister 

Substitute 

Editor  "PublicLibraries" 

Organizer 

Assistant 
j  Assistant  in  charge  of 
)  Traveling  libraries 

t  Assistant 

Organizer  (7) 
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Danville 

Public  Library                -j 

Assistant  cataloger 
Organ  i/.er 

Public  Library                 i 

Assistant  librarian 

Decatur 

Acting  librarian 

DeKalb 

State  Normal  School     j  ^brarian 

Elgin 

Gail  Borden                       1 
Free  Library             I 

Cataloger  (2) 

Evanston 

Free  Public  Library      j 

Cataloger 
Reference  librarian 

Galena 

Public  Library 

Organizer 

Galesburg 

Public  Library 

Assistant 

Highland  Park 

Public  Library 

Organizer 

Hoopeston 

Public  Librar}' 

Organizer 

Monticello 

Public  Library 

Organizer 

Oak  Park 

Scoville  Institute            j 

Librarian  (2) 
Cataloger 

Pontiac 

Public  Library 

Organizer 

Princeton 

High  School  Library 

Organizer 

Matson  Public  Library 

Organizer 

Quincy 

Public  Library 

Librarian 

Rockford 

High  School  Library 

Organizer 
r  Accession  clerk 
Assistant  (3) 
Assistant  Professor  of 
Library  Economy 
Cataloger.  : 
Instructor  in — 

Urbana 

State  University 

Cataloging 

Library 

Library  Economy 

Reference 
Loan  desk  assistant  (2) 
Order  clerk  (2) 
Reference  Librarian 
Reviser  in  Library 

School  (3) 

Winnetka 

Public  Library 

Organizer 

Indiana 

Fort  Wayne 

Public  Library 

Organizer 

Indianapolis 

State  Library 

Assistant  librarian 

Peru 

lowa 

Public  Library 

Organizer 

Cedar  Rapids 

Public  Library 

Librarian 

Davenport 

Public  Library 

Organizer 
Cataloger 

Decorah 

Lutheran   College 

Organizer 
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Des  Moines 
Dubuque 
Iowa  City 
Kentucky 
Nicholasville 

Michigan 
Charlotte 
Grand  Rapids 
Three  Rivers 
West  Bay  City 

Minnesota 
St.  Cloud 

Winona 

Missouri 

Kansas  City 

St.  Louis 
Nebraska 

Lincoln 

Omaha 
New  York 
Franklinville 
New  York  City 
Rochester 

Syracuse 
Ohio 
Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Galion 
Pennsylvania 

Braddock 

Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 


State  Library 
Public  Library 
State  University 

Withers   Public   Li- 
brary 

Public  Library 
Public  Library 
Public  Library 
Sage  Public  Library 

State  Normal 

School  Library 
State  Normal 

School  Library 

Public  Library 
Public  Library 

State  University 

Library 
Public  Library 

Public  Library 
Public  Library 
Asylum  for  Deaf 

and  Dumb 
Public  Library 

High  School  Library 
Public  Library 
High  School  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Commercial  Museums 
Free  Library 
University  of 

Pennsylvania 

Carnegie  Library 


Assistant  cataloger 
Organizer 
Assistant  librarian 

Organizer 

Librarian 
Assistant 
Organizer 
Librarian 

Organizer 


>•  Librarian 


Head  cataloger 
Assistant  cataloger  (2) 

•  Assistant 
Assistant 

Organizer 
Assistant 

■  Cataloger 

Reference  librarian 

Organizer 
Assistant  cataloger 
Head  cataloger 
Indexer 
Organizer 

j  Assistant  librarian 
(  Librarian 

Librarian 

Assistant 
j  Cataloger  (5) 
(  Classifier  (2) 
j  Branch  librarian 
(  Cataloger 
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West  Virginia 
Morgantown 

Wisconsin 
Appleton 
Ashland 

Madison 


Milwaukee 

Oshkosh 

Racine 
Sheboygan 

Steven's  Point 

West  Superior 
Whitewater 


j  Cataloger 
(  Librarian 

Librarian 
Librarian 

J-  Organizer 
f  Director 


Instructor     in     catalog- 
ing (2) 
(Assistant  (2) 
Assistant  cataloger 

Cataloger 

Librarian 

Librarian  (2) 
Librarian 

i  Organizer 
Cataloger 
Librarian 


State  University 
Library 

Public  Library 
Vaughn   Public 

Library 
Free  Library 

Commission 
University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Summer  School  of 

Library  Science 
Public  Library 
State  Normal 

School  Library 
State  Normal 

School  Library 
Public  Library 
Public  Library 

State  Normal 

School  Library 

State  Normal 

School  Library 
State  Normal 

School  Library 

EXPENSES 

BOARD 

The  University  does  not  furnish  board,  but  there  is  a 
large  number  of  suitable  private  places  in  Urbana  and 
Champaign,  within  walking  distance  of  the  University,  and 
easily  accessible  by  electric  railway,  where  students  can 
obtain  table  board  and  rooms.  There  are  several  students' 
clubs  at  which  the  cost  of  meals  is  about  two  and  a  half 
dollars  a  week. 

The  Business  Manager  and  the  Young  Men's  and  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations  of  the  University  will  aid 
new  students  in  procuring  rooms  and  boarding  places. 

FEES 

Matriculation  Fee.  Each  student  not  holding  a 
scholarship,  upon  satisfying  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  University,  pays  the  matric- 
ulation fee  of $io  oo 


>•  Cataloger 

Cataloger 
Librarian 
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The  Diploma  Fee,  payable  before  graduation  is . . .       5  00 
The  Incidental  Fee.     All  students,  except  those 
in  the  Graduate   School,  pay,  each  semester,  an 
incidental  fee  of 12  00 

OTHER   EXPENSES 

Estimated  cost  of  supplies  in  junior  and  senior  years, 

not  to  exceed  each  year $25  00 

Estimated    cost    of    inspection    visits    to  other 

libraries 25  00 

For  further  information  apply  to 

W.  L.  PILLSBURY,  Registrar, 

Urbana  or  Champaign,  Illinois, 


J 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 


TATE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 


CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION 


1901-1902 


THE  UNIVERSITY    CALENDAR 
1901 — 1902 


SECOND    SEMESTER 


Feb.  4,  Monday. 

Feb.  5,  Tuesday. 

Feb.  18,  Monday. 

May  15,  16,  17,  Wednesday 

i  evening-  to  Friday  even- 
ing. 

May  17,  Friday  afternoon. 

May  17,  Friday  evening. 

May  17,  18,  Friday  and 
Saturday. 

May  18,  Saturday. 

May  27,  Monday. 

May  28,  Tuesday. 

May  31,  Friday. 

June  9,  Sunday. 

June  10,  Monday. 

June  11,  Tuesday. 

June  12,  Wednesday. 


Registration  Day. 

Instruction  begins. 

Prize  Debate. 

University  High  School  Conference 
and  Interscholastic  Oratorical  Con- 
test. 

University  High  School  Conference. 

Interscholastic  Oratorical  Contest. 

Public  School  Art  Exhibit. 

Interscholastic  Athletic  Meet. 

Hazelton  Prize  Drill. 

Competitive  Drill. 

Latest  Day  for  Acceptance  of  Theses. 

Baccalaureate  Address. 

Class  Day. 

Alumni  Day  and  Oratorical  Contest. 

Thirtieth  Annual  Commencement. 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


Sept.  11,  1901,  Wednesday. 
Sept.  16.  17,  Monday  and 

Tuesday. 
Sept.  18,  Wednesday. 
Nov.  4,  Monday. 

Nov.  28,  Thursday. 
Dec.  21,  Saturday. 
Jan.  6,  1902,  Monday. 
Jan.  31,  Friday. 


Entrance  Examinations  begin. 

Registration  Days. 
Instruction  begins. 
Latest  Date  for  Announcing  Subjects 

of  Theses. 
Thanksgiving  Day. 
Holiday  Recess  begins. 
Instruction  resumed. 
First  Semester  ends. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 


STATE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

AIMS  AND  SCOPE 

The  Library  School,  which  had  been  conducted  at 
Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago,  since  Septem- 
ber, 1893,  was  transferred  to  the  University  of  Illinois 
in  September,  1897. 

The  scope  of  the  work  of  the  school  has  been  broad- 
ened since  the  time  of  the  transfer.  There  is  now  offered 
a  four  years'  course  of  study,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  library  science.  Two  years  of  the  course 
are  devoted  to  general  university  studies,  and  this  is  the 
smallest  preparation  which  will  be  accepted  for  entrance 
upon  the  technical  work.  Students  are  encouraged  to 
complete  a  four  years'  college  course  before  applying  for 
admission.  This  high  standard  is  necessary  because 
conditions  in  library  work  are  rapidly  changing.  It  is 
not  enough  to  have  a  knowledge  of  books,  nor  is  it 
enough  to  have  a  knowledge  of  methods.  One  or  two 
years  of  training  will  not  take  the  place  of  years  of  ex- 
perience, but  they  will  make  the  student  more  adaptable 
and  general  library  service  more  intelligent. 

Instruction  is  given  in  each  department  of  library 
administration.  Stress  is  laid  upon  simplicity  and  econ- 
omy, although  elaborate  methods  are  taught  to  enable 
students  to  work  in  large  libraries  where  bibliographic 
exactness  is  required.  The  higher  side  of  library  work 
is  emphasized  throughout  the  course,  and  students  are 
taught  their  responsibility  to  the  schools,  to  the  clubs, 
and  to  the  people  as  organized  bodies  and  as  individuals. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  University  to  graduate 
librarians  who  are  not  only  trained,  but  educated;  libra- 
rians who  are  not  only  equipped  in  technical  details,  but 


filled  with  an  appreciation  of  their  hig-h  calling-  to  fur- 
nish "the  best  reading-  to  the  greatest  number  at  the 
least  cost." 

The  school  offers  a  course  of  fifteen  lessons,  open  to 
all  students  of  the  University,  on  the  use  of  the  library 
and  the  ordinary  reference  books. 

METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION 
There  are  so  few  text-books  on  library  economy 
that  instruction  is  given  almost  altogether  by  lecture  and 
laboratory  methods.  References  to  books  and  periodicals 
are  g-iven  for  collateral  reading-,  and  individual  research 
is  encourag-ed  from  the  start.  Lectures  are  illustrated 
by  the  collections  of  forms  and  fitting-s  and  each  student 
is  expected  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  practical  work  in 
the  University  library  each  day.  Before  completing-  the 
course,  each  student  must  have  had  actual  experience 
in  every  department  of  the  library.  Class  room  work  is 
tested  by  problems,  and  examinations  take  the  form  of 
problems  wherever  practicable. 

PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS 
This  is  the  only  Library  school  which  gives  an  ex- 
tended course  on  the  use  of  catalog-ing-  of  public  docu- 
ments. This  knowledg-e  is  necessary  in  small  as  well  as 
larg-e  libraries,  in  public  as  well  as  colleg-e  libraries,  and 
this  university  library  offers  an  excellent  laboratory  for 
instruction  as  it  is  a  g-overnment  depository  for  the  sheep 
bound  set  of  U.  S.  documents,  and  receives  also  the  most 
important  department  and  bureau  publications. 

LOCAL  LIBRARY  COOPERATION 
The  Library  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  the 
Champaig-n  public  library  have  systematic  plans  for 
cooperation  throug-h  the  Library  school,  in  the  interest 
of  the  clubs  and  the  schools.  Each  woman's  club  in 
Champaig-n  and  Urbana  sends  its  program  for  the  year 
to  the  Library  school,  where  a  reference  list  is  made  on 
each  subject,  spcifying-  in  which  library  the  material  is 
to  be  found.  A  copy  of  each  list  is  posted  in  each  library. 
The  students  also  make  lists  for  the  various  grades  of 
the  public  schools.  The  branch  of  the  Champaig-n  public 
library  is  entirely  in  charg-e  of  Library  school  seniors. 
Seniors  also  spend  a  definite  time  in  the  children's  room 
of  the  Champaig-n   public   library,    where  they  develop 


their  own  ideas  as  to  advertising  methods,  picture  bul- 
letins, decoration,  reading-  lists,  etc.  Each  student  gives 
a  talk  to  the  children  upon  some  timely  topic,  and  invitations 
to  these  talks  are  posted  in  the  schools.  All  special  holidays 
are  observed  by  bulletins  and  reading  lists,  and  birthdays  of 
distinguished  people  are  called  to  the  children's  attention. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  State  of  Illinois  has  erected  for  the  University,  at  a 
cost  ot  $i0o,ooo,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  convenient 
library  buildings  in  the  country. 

The  Library  is  167x113  feet  with  a  tower  132  feet  high. 
The  main  floor  contains  the  reference  room,  the  periodical 
reading  room,  the  conversation  room,  the  Library  School 
lecture  room  and  the  delivery  room,  which  opens  into  the 
second  story  of  the  book-stack.  The  second  floor  contains 
the  Library  School  class  room,  four  seminary  rooms,  and 
the  administrative  offices  of  the  Univerhity,  The  basement 
contains  well  lighted  rooms,  which  are  at  present  used  for 
various  collections.  The  book-stack  forms  a  rear  wing  to 
the  building,  separated  by  a  fire-proof  wall.  This  will 
eventually  contain  five  stories,  accommodating  150,000  vol- 
umes. At  present  only  three  stories  are  fitted  with  shelving, 
while  the  upper  portion  is  floored  to  form  a  class  room  for 
the  Library  School.  Here  each  student  has  a  desk  specially 
fitted  for  library  work  and  has  easy  access  to  the  book-stack 
directly  below. 

The  most  valuable  equipment  is  the  working  library  of 
the  University,  numbering  about  50,000  volumes. 

The  Library  School  has  the  complete  collection  of  man- 
uscript notes  and  problems  which  have  been  prepared  since 
the  school  opened  in  1893.  As  text-books  are  so  few,  this 
collection  is  invaluable.  A  collection  of  library  reports  and 
catalogs  and  of  mounted  samples,  showing  methods  of  ad- 
ministration in  all  departments,  is  carefully  classified  and 
is  continually  increasing.  A  collection  of  card  catalogs  of 
various  forms  has  been  made,  including  the  book  forms  from 
Leyden,  Holland;  Cassel,  Germany:  and  Florence,  Italy; 
and  the  modern  forms  approved  by  the  American  Library 
Association.     Other  forms  are  represented  by  photographs. 

The  school  has  a  collection  of  printed  blanks  and  forms 
illustrating  methods  of  administration  in  different  types  of 
libraries,  many  labor-saving  devices,  and  samples  of 'fittings 
for  all  departments.  The  school  received  much  material 
from  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  aa<4  is  && 


stantly  receiving  additions  from  librarians  and  manufac- 
turers throughout  the  country. 

A  collection  of    cataloging  rules  and  of    classification 
systems  is  making  for  comparative  study.     A  number  of 
devices  and  patents,  such  as  temporary  binders,  pamphlet 
cases,  newspaper  files,  etc.,  have  been  contributed   by  in 
ventors  and  manufacturers. 

LENGTH  OF  COURSE 
The  course  of  instruction  covers  four  years  beyond  the 
high  school,  consisting  of  two  vears  of  regular  college  work 
and  two  years  of  technical  library  work.  ^The  two  years  of 
technica.  work  rank  as  junior  and  senior  and  are  given  to 
those  only  who  have  received  credit  for  at  least  two  vears 
of  college  work. 

ADMISSION 

Admission  to  the  freshman  class  of  the  University  may 
be  obtained  in  one  of  three  ways:  (a)  bv  certificate  from  a 
tuhy  accredited  high  school;  (b)  bv  examination:  (c)  by 
transfer  of  credits  from  some  other  college  or  university. 

(For  description  of  subjects  accepted  for  admission,  set 
la  test  Unwers\  ty  catalog. ) 

ADVANCED  STANDING 
v  ,Af1t.er,  satisf.ving  in  some  of  the  wavs  already  enumer- 
ated all  the  entrance  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Uni- 
versity, and  after  matriculating,  the  applicant  for  advanced 
standing  may  secure  such  standing  either  bv  examination  or 
by  transfer  of  credits  from  some  other  college  or  university. 
i.  £^amma//0».-~Candidates  for  advanced  standing,  not 
from  other  colleges  or  universities,  may  secure  such  stand- 
ing on  examination.  In  the  case  of  freshman  students  seek- 
ing advanced  standing  on  the  basis  of  their  preparatory 
work,  such  standing  shall  be  granted  after  satisfactory  ex- 
amination only,  unless  the  applicants  are  from  full  accredited 

proved  bdow*  "*  a  tranSfCr  °f  CrCditS  ^  bS  made  aS 
2.  Transfer  of  Credits.—  Credits  from  other  colleges  or 
universities  may  be  accepted  by  the  Faculty  for  advanced 
standing;  but  at  least  one  year's  work  in  residence  at  the 
University  is  required  of    all  candidates  for  a  bachelor's 


In  all  cases,  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  is  re- 
quired, together  with  a  certiried  record  of  work  done  in  the 
institution  from  which  the  applicant  comes.  These  should 
be  presented  for  approval  some  time  before  the  student 
enters  for  work. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Required  for  the  degree  of  B.LS. 

The  work  of  the  first  two  years  may  consist  of  any  of 
the  courses  offered  in  the  University,  the  requirements  for 
which  students  can  meet.  Students  are  advised  to  take 
modern  languages,  history,  literature,  science,  and  econom- 
ics, vhen  it  is  possible  to  elect  subjects. 

THIRD  YEAR 

i.  Elementary  Library  Economy  (Lib.  i)  :  Elementary 
Reference  (Lib.  2) ;  Selection  of  Books  (Lib.  3)  ;  Elemen- 
tary Apprentice  work  (Lib.  4), 

2.  Elementary  Library  Economy  (Lib.  1)  ;  Elementary 
Reference  (Lib.  2)  ;  Selection  of  Books  (Lib.  3)  ;  Elemen- 
tary Apprentice  work  (Lib.  4). 

FOURTH  YEAR 

1.  Selection  of  Books  (Lib.  3)  ;  Ad\'anced  Library  Econ- 
omy (Lib.  5);  Public  documents  (Lib.  6);  Bibliography 
(Lib.  7) ;  History  of  Libraries  (Lib.  8)  ;  Advanced  Appren- 
tice work  (Lib.  1.1) ;  Thesis  (Lib.  12) 

2.  Selection  of  Books  (Lib.  3) ;  Advanced  Library  Econ- 
omv  (Lib.  5) ;  Bibliography  (Lib.  7) ;  Advanced  Reference 
(Lib.  9) ;  Book-making  (Lib.  10)  ;  Advanced  Apprentice 
work  (Lib.  11)  ;  Thesis  (Lib.  12). 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

1  Elementary  Library  Economy. — Instruction  begins 
with  the  selection  of  books  and  the  placing  of  an  order,  and 
follows  the  regular  library  routine. 

The  work  of  the  order  department  is  taught  by  lectures 
and  practice.  American,  English,  French,  and  German 
trade  bibliography  is  introduced.  Instruction  in  the  acces- 
sion department  is  according  to  Dewey's  Library  School 
Rules.  Lectures  are  given  upon  duplicates,  exchanges, 
gifts,  importing,  copyright,  and  allied  topics. 
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The  Dewey  decimal  classification  is  taught  by  classih 
ing  books.  In  the  shelf  department  Dewey's  Library  Schoc 
Kues is  used  and  supplemented  with  iectures.  Sampl 
shelf-lists  are  made  with  both  sheets  and  cards 

Cataloging  is  taught  according  to  Dewey's  Librar 
School  Rules  and  Cutter's  Rules  for  a  Dictionary  Catalogue 
™7  ♦?  Ctlue  students  are  required  to  catalog  inde 
pendently  a  number  of  books.  The  class  is  taught  to  mod. 
■fy  the  rules  to  suit  different  types  of  libraries  Lecture- 
lllJrYe?  Ti h0rm\, °f,Card  Catalo?s  and  mechanical  a* 
witoll  the  woHr  handwminS  »  ^^  «  connection 

repair  work!0"  "  gh'en  °"  '°an  Sy$t€mS  and  0n  bindin-  and 

sChaoUkrAtTeS  3re  ff,Ven  °"  Ilbrary  a"ociations,  library 
bS'  n  commissions,  traveling  libraries,  home  li- 
dent 4itE  bra7  eco:l°Ty  Publications,  to  acquaint  stu- 
dents with  current  general  library  topics.  Once  in  two 
weeks  the  entire  school  examines  all  library  publications  re- 
ceived since  the  last  meeting  and  considers  i  in  its  rektion 
to  library  history,  biography,  and  administration. 

2.  ELEMEN'TARy  Reference.— Lessons  are  assigned  on 
donanV  books  ,con^ered  in  groups,  such  as  indefes  dic- 
h\na7 S'i  enc>dop£edlas'   aliases,    hand-books   of   history 

etcndte0ference!,v;ral  informati°n;  potations,  statistic^ 
fZ'  ,.fKelerence.  ".sts  are  prepared  for  special  classes  and 
for  literary  societies,  and  the  students  have  practical  work 
m  the  reference  denartment  of  the  lihrary 

lishfrs'SwfeCkiIv°N  V  Bh°°^-St^  is  based  "P°n  *«  P«b- 
suitable  wE  n  '  Ch  St','dent  checks  new  books  considered 
tTve  nel  hnl  effe'  Publlc,or  viU^  library.  Representa- 
tive new  books  are  examined  and  reviewed  by  each  student 
and  discussed  m  class  with  particular  reference  to  the  auto 

d?ff™iT  °f  th^  ^°k' itS  sPecial  feat"res-  Probable  value  in 
different  types  of  libraries  and  the  extent  to  which  it  sun 
plements  or  supersedes  earlier  books  on  the  same  sub  ecT 
1  he  comparahve  method  is  followed  wherever  p^ssibk  and 

eUook  andtoT  ?  b°th  t0  afC°-Uaint  tbe  ^udents^h 
tl^r?  Vu  d,eve  op  some  of  the  principles  governing. 
the  selection  of  books  for  different  types  of  libraries  Th? 
course  continues  through  two  years  "Varies.    The 


work  of  a  library  and  to  acquaint  them  with  the  books  in 
the  University  library.  Each  student  is  given  practical  work 
in  the  mechanical  preparation  of  books  for  the  shelves,  and 
in  the  copying  of  minor  library  records  assigned  as  practice 
in  librarY  handwriting. 

The  care  of  the  books  in  the  stacks  including  the  reading 
of  shelves  is  assigned  to  the  students,  wiio  are  thus  brought 
in  contact  with  the  books.  Upon  the  completion  of  a  class 
study,  practical  work  upon  this  study  is  assigned  to  such 
students  as  are  capable  of  doing  independent  work.  The 
work  is  all  done  under  the  direction  of  an  instructor. 

Required:  Library  x,  2. 

5.  Advanced  Library  Economy. — In  a  comparative 
study  ot  classification  are  discussed  the  systems  of  Dewey, 
Cutter,  Edwards,  Fletcher,  Perkins,  Smith,  and  Schwartz. 
A  comparative  study  of  cataloging  considers  the  rules  of 
British  Museum,  Jcwett,  Library  Association  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Bodleian  Library,  American  Library  Association, 
Wheatley,  Perkins..  Cutter,  and  Dewey.  Problems  are 
given  in  organizing  and  reorganizing  libraries,  and  the  class 
discusses  questions  affecting  the  founding  and  government 
of  libraries,  library  legislation,  library  architecture,  library 
administration,  and  current  problems  in  public  and  college 
library  work. 

Required:  Library  4. 

6.  Pueuc  Documents. — The  publications  issued  by  the 
IT.  S.  government  are  carefully  studied  both  for  their  value 
as  reference  books  and  for  the  correct  methods  of  catalog- 
ing. Methods  of  printing  and  distribution,  and  important 
indexes,  both  general  and  special,  are  carefully  considered. 
The  important  publications  of  each  executive  department  of 
the  government  are  taken  up  and  various  editions  in  which 
'these  appear  are  noted.  Practical  reference  questions  are 
given  to  familiarize  students  with  the  books,  and  a  sample 
catalog  is  made  illustrating  the  various  principles.  The 
rules  followed  in  this  work  are  carefully  compiled  by  each 
student. 

Required:  Library  1,  2. 

7.  Bibliography. — Students  select  books  on  important 
subjects  and  their  selection  is  criticised  by  professors  of  the 
university  who  give  suggestions  as  to  principles  of  selection 
in  their  specialties. 

Required:  Library  1,  2. 
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8.  History  op  Libraries — Libraries  are  studied  by 
types  and  by  countries,  special  attention  being  given  to  li- 
braries in  the  United  States. 

9.  Advanced  Reference. — The  course  takes  up  trans- 
actions of  societies,  and  other  advanced  reference  books.  A 
report  on  current  events  is  introduced  as  a  practical  feature 
of  reference  work. 

Required:  Library  1,  2. 

10.  Book-Making. — The  course  includes  the  history  of 
printing,  printers'  marks,  book-plates,  and  the  history  and 
art  of  binding. 

11.  Advanced  Apprentice  Work. — This  consists  of  in- 
dependent technical  work  in  the  University  library  and  of 
public  library  work  in  Champaign,  averaging  two  hours  a 
day  through  the  year.  Seniors  revise  junior  cataloging  for 
review,  and  they  classify  and  catalog  new  books,  and  have 
regular  assignments  at  the  reference  desk.  They  also  have 
juniors  assigned  to  them  as  assistants  to  test  their  executive 
ability. 

Required:  Library  4. 

12.  Thesis. — Each  student  is  required  to  present  a  thesis 
for  graduation.  This  must  be  on  some  library  topic,  and 
must  represent  original  research.  An  original  bibliography, 
instead  of  a  thesis,  may  be  presented  upon  the  approval  of 
the  director. 

Required:  Library  1-11. 

13.  General  Reference. — This  course  is  offered  to  all 
students  of  the  University  who  wish  to  become  familiar  with 
the  ordinary  reference  books.  It  will  comprise  twelve  lec- 
tures on  the  catalog,  classification,  the  reference-room, 
the  reading-room,  and  groups  of  books,  such  as  indexes, 
dictionaries,  encyclopaedias,  atlases,  hand-books  of  general 
information,  hand-books  of  history,  statistics,  quotations,  etc. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

Credit  for  65  hours,  including  the  prescribed  military 
and  physical  training,  as  well  as  two  years'  prescribed  tech- 
nical library  work,  is  required  for  graduation.  An  *'hour" 
is  either  one  class  period  a  day  each  week  for  one  semester, 
each  class  period  presupposing  two  hours'  preparation  by 
the  student ;  or  the  equivalent  m  laboratory. 
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DEGREE 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of    Library    Science    (B.L.S.) 
A'ill  be  conferred  on  those  who  complete  the  course  outlined. 

LIBRARY  CLUB 

The  instructors  and  students  of  the  Library  School  have 
jrganized  a  Library  Club.  Any  member  of  the  Staff  of  the 
University  library,  of  the  Champaign  public  library,  or  of 
the  Urbana  public  library,  01  any  student  who  is  registered 
ror  the  Library  School  may  become  an  active  member. 
Trustees  of  the  three  libraries  before  mentioned  are  consid- 
ered honorary  members.  Any  others  interested  in  library 
progress  may  become  associate  members. 

Meetings  are  held  once  in  three  weeks  during  the  college 
year.  The  first  and  last  meetings  of  the  year  are  of  a  social 
nature.  The  intervening  meetings  alternate  topics  of  lit- 
erary or  technical  library  interest. 

POSITIONS 

The  University  does  not  promise  positions  to  its  gradu- 
ates, but  some  idea  of  the  demand  for  trained  librarians 
may  be  gained  from  the  following  list  of  positions  filled  by 
students  of  the  Department  of  Library  Economy,  Armour 
Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago,  and  of  the  Illinois  State 
Ubrary  School,  from  July,  1894,  to  January,  1901. 


California 

Co ronado  Beach  Public  Library 
Santa  Rosa  Public  Library 

district  of  Columbia 
Washing-ton         Library  of  Congress 
llinoit 


Aurora 

Blooinington 

Cairo 
Canton 

Charleston 

Chicago 


Public  Library 

Withers  Public 
Library 

Public  Library 
Public  Library 

Eastern  Illinois 
Normal  School 

All- Souls  Church 
Library 


Organizer 
Librarian 


Cataloger  (3) 


)  General  assistant 
\  Reference  librarian 

i  Cataloger  (2) 
■j  Acting  librarian 
(  Librarian  (3) 

Organizer 
Organizer 

y  Librarian 
[  Organizer 
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Clinton 
Danville 

Decatur 

DeKalb 
Elgin 

Evanston 
Galena 


Armour  Institute 
of 


(  Assistant  (6) 
!  Instructor  ii 


in  catalogii 


of  j  luawucwr  in  catalogs 

Technology  Library  |  Instructor  in  reference 
I.  Librarian 

Chicago  Institute 

Chicago  Normal  J  _ 

School  Library        J- Librarian 

Chicago  Theological      i  A     . 
Seminary  Library      i  Assistant 


College  of  Physicans 
and  Surgeons 

Field  Columbian 
Museum  Library 


Assistant  Librarian 
Librarian 


Organizer 
Librarian    (2) 

j  Assistant  librarian 


f  Accession  clerk 
I  Assistant  cataloger  (3) 
John  Crerar  Library     i  Assistant  classifier 
I  Periodical  clerk 
I  Shelf-lister 
[  Substitute 


Lewis  Institute 
Library  Bureau 


Lecturer  to  library  claw 
<  Editor  "Public 
(      Libraries" 

Orgadzer 
Cataloger 
Assistant 


Loyal  Legion 
Newberry  Library 
Public  Library 

University  of  Chicago  \  Assistant  in  charge  of 

1     (      Traveling  libraries 
Western  Society  of        } 
Engineers  \  Assistant 

Private  Libraries  Organizer  (7) 

Public  Library  Organizer 

Public  Library  i  Assistant  cataloger 

/  Organizer 

Pnhlin  r  n,  I  Assistant  librarian 

Public  Library  j  Acting  librarian 

(  Reference  librarian 
State  Normal  School     \  Cataloger 
(  Librarian 
Gail  Borden  > 

Free  Library  [  Cataloger  (2) 

Free  Public  Library  -j  Cataloger 

XT  (  Reference  librarian 

Northwestern  ) 

University  Library  j  flead  cataloger 
Public  Library  Organizer 
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Galesburg 

Knox  College  Library 

Assistant 

Public  Library 

Assistant 

Highland  Part 

:  Public  Library 

Organizer 

Hoopeston 

Public  Library 

Organizer 

Joliet 

Public  Library 

Assistant 

Lincoln 

Public  Library 

Cataloger 

Mattoon 

Public  Library 

Librarian 

Monticello 

Public  Library 

Organizer 

Oak  Park 

Scoville  Institute 

Librarian  (2) 
Cataloger 

Pontiac 

Public  Library 

Organizer 

Princeton 

High  School  Library 

Organizer 

Matson  Public  Library 

Organizer 

Quincy 

Public  Library 

Librarian 

Rockford 

High  School  Library 

Organizer 
'  Accession  clerk 
Assistant  (3) 
Assistant  librarian 
Assistant  Professor  of 

Urbana 

University  of  Illinois 
Library 

Library  Economy 
Cataloger 
Instructor  in — 

Cataloging 

Library  Economy 

Reference 
Loan  desk  assistant  (2 
Order  clerk  (2) 
Reference  librarian 

• 

Reviser  in  library 
,     school  (3) 

Winnetka 

Public  Library 

Organizer 

ndiana 

Fort  Wayne 

Public  Library 

Organizer 

Indianapolis 

State  Library 

Assistant  librarian 

Logansport 

Public  Library 

Organizer 

Peru 

Public  Library 

Organizer 

owa 
Cedar  Rapids 

Public  Library 

Librarian 

Davenport 

Academy  of  Science 

[  Assistant  cataloger 
|  Cataloger 

Public  Library 

[  Organizer 
|  Cataloger 

Decorah 

Lutheran  College 

Organizer 

Des  Moines 

State  Library 

Assistant  cataloger 

State  Library  Com- 
mission 

[  Secretary 
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Dubuque 
Iowa  City 
Kentucky 
Nicholasville 


Michigan 
Charlotte 
Grand  Rapids 


Public  Library 
State  University 

Withers  Public  Li 
brary 


Organizer 
Assistant  librariam 


Public  Library 
Public  Library 
Mount  Pleasant  Central  State  Nor- 
mal School 
Public  Library 
Sage  Public  Library 


Three  Rivers 
West  Bay  City 
Minnesota 
Minneapolis 


St.  Cloud 
St.  Paul 
Winona 

Missouri 

Glasgow 

Kansas  City 

St.  Louis 
Nebraska 

Lincoln 

Omaha 

New  Hampshire 

Concord 
New  York 

Franklinville 


State  Library  Com- 
mission 

State  Normal 
School  Library 

Luther  Theological 
Seminary  Library 

State  Normal 
School  Library 

Public  Library 
Public  Library 
Public  Library 

State  University 

Library 
Public  Library 

State  Library 


Public  Library 
New  York  City  Public  Library 


Oxford 
Rochester 

Syracuse 
Ohio 
Cincinnati 


Public  Library 
Asylum  for  Deaf 

and  Dumb 
Public  Library 

Hig-h  School  Library 
Public  Library 


[■  Organ 


Cleveland  Public  Library 


lzer 


Librarian 
Assistant 

Librarian 

Organizer 
Librarian 


Instructor  in  Summer 
School  of  Library  Science 

Organizer 

■  Organizer 

Librarian 

Organizer 
Head  cataloger 
Assistant  cataloger  (3) 


j-  Assistant 
Assistant 

ClassiBer-and  Cataloger 

Organizer 

Assistant 
Assistant  organizer 

>  Cataloger 

Reference  librarian 


Organizer 
Assistant  cataloger 
Assistant  cataloger 
Head  cataloger 
Indexer 
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Dayton 
Gallon 
Piqua 
Pennsylvania 
Braddock 
Philadelphia 


Pittsburg 

South  Dakota 
Vermillion 


West  Virginia 
Morgantown 

Wisconsin 
Appleton 
Ashland 


Madison 


Manitowoc 

Marinette 

Milwaukee 


Oshkosh 

Racine 
Sheboygan 

Stevens  Point 

West  Superior 
Whitewater 


Public  Library 
High  School  Library 
Public  Library 


Carnegie  Library 

Commercial  Museums 
Free  Library 
University  of 
Pennsylvania 

Carnegie  Library 


University  of  South 
Dakota  Library 


State  University 
Library 


Public  Library 
Vaughn  Public 
Library 


Free  Library  Com- 
mission 


University  of  Wiscon- 
sin Library 

Public  Library 
Public  Library 
Public  Library 

State  Normal 
School  Library 

State  Normal 
School  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

State  Normal 
School  Library 

State  Normal 
School  Library 

State  Normal 
School  Library 


Assistant  cataloguer 

Organizer 

Organizer 

j  Assistant  librarian 
"j  Librarian 

Librarian 

Assistant 
(  Cataloger  (5) 
I  Classifier  (2) 
(  Branch  librarian 
}  Cataloger 


[Org 


anizer 


j  Cataloger 
"j  Librarian 


Librarian 
[•  Librarian 

["Assistant 
I  Instructor 
■I  Assistant  in  Summer 
j      School  of  Library 
[     science  (4) 


Head  cataloger 

Librarian 
Organizer 
Assistant  cataloger 


j-  Cataloger 

[•  Librarian 

Librarian 

Librarian 

(  Organizer 

•j  Cataloger 

(  Librarian 

[•  Cataloger 

j  Cataloger 
(  Librarian 


(2)' 
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EXPENSES 

BOARD 

The  University  does  not  furnish  board,  but  there  is  a 
large  number  of  suitable  private  places  in  Urbana  and 
Champaign,  within  walking  distance  of  the  University,  and 
easily  accessible  by  electric  railway,  where  students  can 
obtain  table  board  and  rooms.  There  are  several  students' 
clubs  at  which  the  cost  of  meals  is  about  two  and  a  half 
dollars  a  week. 

The  Business  Manager  and  the  Young  Men's  and  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations  of  the  University  will  aid 
new  students  in  procuring  rooms  and  boarding  places. 

FEES 

Matriculation  Fee.  Each  student  not  holding  a 
scholarship,  upon  satisfying  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  University,  pays  the  matric- 
ulation fee  of $10  oo 

The  Diploma  Fee.  payable  before  graduation  is. . .       5  oo 
The  Incidental  Fee.    All  students,  except  those 
in  the  Graduate  School,  pay,  each  semester,  an 
incidental  fee  of 12  00 

OTHER     EXPENSES 

Estimated  cost  of  supplies    in  junior    and    senior 

years  not  to  exceed  each  year $25  00 

Estimated  cost  of  inspection  visits  to  other  libraries    25  00 
For  further  information  apply  to 

\V.  L.  PILLSBURY,  Registrar, 

Urbana  or  Champaign,  Illinois. 


UNIVERSITY   OF  ILLINOIS 

(THE  STATE    UNIVERSITY; 


Colleges— Literature  and  Arts  (Ancient  and  Modern 
Languages  and  Literature,  Philosophical  and  Political 
bcience  Groups  of  Studies).  Engineering  (Architecture, 
Civil  Engineering,  Municipal  and  Sanitarv  Engineering. 
Electrical  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering^  Railway 
Engineering).  Science  (Chemistry,  Geologv,  Physiology, 
Zoology  Botany  Biology,  Astronomy).'  Agriculture 
(Animal  Husbandry,  Agronomy,  Horticulture,  Household 
Science).  Law.  Medicine  (College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Chicago). 

Schools— Music,  Library  Science,  Graduate  School, 
bummer  term  of  nine  weeks,  beginning  June  17,  1901. 

United  States  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  State 
Laboratory  of  Natural  History,  Biological  Experiment 
station  on  Illinois  River. 

Military  Regiment,  Military  Band,  Choral  Society,  Glee 
and  Mandolin  Clubs;  Literary.  Scientific  and  Technical  So- 
cieties and  Clubs;  Young  Men's  and  Youne  Women's 
Christian  Associations ;  Illinois  Field,  finest  athletic  field  in 
America. 


258  members  of  faculty ;  .2500  students ;    224  free  schol- 
arships ;  60000  volumes  in  library ;  16  buildings. 

Correspondence  welcomed.     Send  for  catalog. 

W.  L.  Pillsbury,  Registrar, 

Urbana,  Illinois. 
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Andrew  S.  Draper,  LL.D.    President 
Katharine  L.Sharp, Ph. M.    B.L.S.  Director.    Pro- 
fessor of  Library  economy 
Isadore  G.  Mudge,  Ph.B.    B.L.S.    Assistant  profes- 
sor.    Reference  work 
Margaret  Mann,  Instructor  in  Library  economy 
Frances  Simpson,  M.L.  Instructors  Cataloging 
Amy  C.  Moon,  B.L.S.    Reviser  in  Library  economy 
Agnes  M.  Cole,  B.S.    B.L.S.    Reviser  in  Library 
economy 


1903 
Sept.  9,  Wednesday 
Sept.  14,  15,  Monday 

and  Tuesday 
Sept.  16,  Wednesday 
Nov.  2,  Monday 

Nov.  26,  Thursday 
Dec.  19,  Saturday 

1904 
Jan.  5,  Tuesday 
Jan.  29,  Friday 

Feb.  1,  Monday 
May  28,  Friday 
June  6.  Sunday 
June  7,  Monday 
June  8,  Tuesday 
June  9,  Wednesday 


THE  UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR 

1 903- 1 904 

FIRST   SEMESTER 

Entrance  examinations  begin 


Registration  days 
Instruction  begins 
Latest   day   for  announcing  subjects  oi 

theses 
Thanksgiving  day 
Holiday  recess  begins 

Instruction  resumed 
First  semester  ends 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

Instruction  begins 

Latest  day  for  acceptance  of  theses 
Baccalaureate  address 
Class  Day 
Alumni  Day 
Thirty  second  annual  commencement 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 
STATE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 


AIMS  AND  SCOPE 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Library  School  to  offer  in- 
struction (1)  to  students  who  wish  to  specialize  in  library 
work  as  a  profession  and  (2)  to  students  who  wish  to 
elect  liberal  library  courses  as  part  of  a  general  educa- 
tion. .  . 

The  School  was  established  at  Armour  Institute  of 
Technology,  Chicago,  in  September  1893  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  University  of  Illinois  in  September  1897.  In 
its  nearly  ten  years  of  existence  it  has  advanced  its  en- 
trance requirements  from  high  school  graduation  to  three 
years  of  university  work  and  has  extended  its  instruction 
from  one  year  to  two  years.  There  is  now  offered  a  five 
years'  course  of  study,  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  library  science.  Three  years  of  the  course  are  devoted 
to  general  university  studies  and  students  are  urged  to 
complete  a  four  years'  college  course  before  applying  for 
admission.  This  high  stand  ard  is  necessary  because  con- 
ditions in  library  work  are  rapidly  changing  and  trustees 
are  more  frequently  asking  for  college  graduates.  In- 
struction in  advanced  bibliographic  work,  in  reference 
work  of  a  high  grade,  in  library  extension,  and  in  library 
administration  requires  a  broad  general  education,  a  dis- 
ciplined mind,  and  maturity  of  thought. 

The  fourth  year  combines  technical  and  liberal  work 
and  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  library  science. 
This  will  be  of  value  to  the  general  student  as  part  of  a 
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liberal  education,  or  to  a  library  student  who  can  spend 
but  one  year  in  preparing-  for  minor  positions,  and  it  is 
required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
library  science.  The  fifth  year  is  advanced  and  com- 
parative technical  work  with  the  addition  of  biblio- 
graphic and  historic  subjects,  and  this  leads  to  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  library  science.  Electives  are  here 
introduced  to  allow  for  personal  preference  and  fitness 
for  different  positions. 

One  or  two  years  of  training-  will  not  take  the  place 
of  years  of  experience,  but  they  will  make  the  student  more 
adaptable  and  g-eneral  library  service  more  intelligent. 
The  practical  work  of  the  course  amounts  to  over  three 
months  of  time,  counting-  eight  hours  a  day  and  this  is 
more  valuable,  because  more  varied,  than  if  taken  in 
three  consecutive  months  in  a  library.  Moreover  the 
library  school  student  has  the  benefit  of  comparative 
study,  while  the  apprentice  becomes  skilful  in  the  ways 
of  one  library  only.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  school  that 
each  teacher  shall  be  eng-ag-ed  in  active  library  work  so 
that  the  instruction  may  be  practical.  Stress  is  laid  upon 
simplicity  and  economy,  although  elaborate  methods  are 
taught  to  enable  students  to  work  in  large  libraries 
where  bibliographic  exactness  is  required.  The  higher 
side  of  library  work  is  emphasized  throughout  the  course, 
and  students  are  taught  their  responsibility  to  the  schools, 
to  the  clubs,  and  to  the  people  as  organized  bodies  and  as 
individuals. 

The  general  student,  not  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts  in  library  science,  may  elect  any  sub- 
ject in  the  list  of  library  electives  for  which  he  is  pre- 
pared. Such  subjects  have  been  indicated  as  will  help 
the  student  in  general  reading,  in  research  work,  in  club 
work,  or  as  member  of  a  library  committee  or  board  of 


trustees.  For  the  general  student  who  does  not  care  to 
take  the  required  fourth  year  of  the  Library  School,  nor  to 
elect  any  regular  library  course,  the  school  offers  a  course 
of  fifteen  lessons  on  the  use  of  the  library  and  the  ordin- 
ary reference  books,  which  will  help  in  general  reading  or 
study. 

METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION 
There  are  so  few  text-books  on  library  economy  that 
instruction  is  giyen  almost  altogether  by  lecture  and 
laboratory  methods.  References  to  books  and  periodicals 
are  given  for  collateral  reading,  and  individual  research 
is  encouraged.  Lectures  are  illustrated  by  the  collec- 
tions of  forms  and  fittings  and  each  student  is  expected 
to  do  a  certain  amount  of  practical  work  in  the  Univer- 
sity library  each  day.  Before  completing  the  course,  each 
student  must  have  had  actual  experience  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  library.  Class  room  work  is  tested  by  prob- 
lems, and  examinations  take  the  form  of  problems  wher- 
ever practicable. 

LOCAL  LIBRARY  COOPERATION 
The  library  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  the 
Champaign  public  library  have  systematic  plans  for  co- 
operation through  the  Library  School,  in  the  interest  of 
the  clubs  and  the  schools.  Each  woman's  club  in  Cham- 
paign and  Urbana  sends  its  program  for  the  year  to  the 
Library  School,  where  a  reference  list  is  made  on  each 
subject,  specifying  in  which  library  the  material  is  to  be 
found.  A  copy  of  each  list  is  posted  in  each  library. 
The  students  also  make  lists  for  the  various  grades  of 
the  public  schools.  The  branch  of  the  Champaign  pub- 
lic library  is  entirely  in  charge  of  the  Library  School 
students.  Students  also  spend  a  definite  time  in  the 
children's  room  of  the  Champaign  public  library,  where 


they  develop  their  own  ideas  as  to  advertising  methods, 
picture  bulletins,  decoration,  reading"  lists,  etc.  Stu- 
dents give  talks  to  the  children  upon  timely  topics,  and 
invitations  to  these  talks  are  posted  in  the  schools.  All 
special  holidays  are  observed  by  bulletins  and  reading 
lists,  and  birthdays  of  distinguished  people  are  called  tc 
the  children's  attention. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  State  of  Illinois  has  erected  for  the  University, 
at  a  cost  of  $160,000,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  con- 
venient library  buildings  in  the  country. 

The  Library  is  167x113  feet  with  a  tower  132  feet 
high.  The  main  floor  contains  the  reference  room,  the 
periodical  reading  room,  the  conversation  room,  the  fifth 
year  Library  School  room  and  the  delivery  room,  which 
opens  into  the  second  story  of  the  book  stack.  The  sec- 
ond floor  contains  the  fourth  year  Library  School  room, 
seminary  rooms,  and  the  administrative  offices  of  the 
University.  The  basement  contains  well  lighted  rooms, 
which  are  at  present  used  for  various  collections  and  of- 
fices. The  book-stack  forms  a  rear  wing  to  the  building, 
separated  by  a  fireproof  wall.  This  will  eventually  con- 
tain five  stories,  accommodating  150,000  volumes.  At 
present  only  three  stories  are  fitted  with  shelving,  while 
the  upper  portion  is  floored  to  form  a  class  room  for  the 
Library  School.  Here  students  have  desks  specially  fit- 
ted for  library  work  and  there  is  easy  access  to  the  book- 
stack  directly  below. 

The  most  valuable  equipment  is  the  working  library 
of  the  University,  numbering  about  60,000  volumes. 

The  Library  School  has  the  complete  collection  of 
manuscript  notes  and  problems  which  have  been  pre- 
pared since  the  school  opened   in  1893.     As  text-books 


ire  so  few,  this  collection  is  invaluable.  A  collection  of 
,  library  reports  and  catalogs  and  of  mounted  samples, 
showing-  methods  of  administration  in  all  departments, 
is  carefully  classified  and  is  continually  increasing-.  A 
collection  of  card  catalog-s  of  various  forms  has  been 
made,  including-  the  book  forms  from  Leyden,  Holland; 
Cassel,  Germany;  and  Florence,  Italy;  and  the  modern 
forms  approved  by  the  American  Library  Association. 
Other  forms  are  represented  by  photographs. 

The  school  has  a  collection  of  printed  blanks  and 
forms  illustrating  methods  of  administration  in  different 
types  of  libraries,  many  labor-saving  devices  and  samples 
of  fittings  for  all  departments.  The  school  received 
much  material  from  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition 
in  1893  and  is  constantly  receiving  additions  from  librar- 
ians and  manufacturers  throughout  the  country. 

A  collection  of  cataloging  rules  and  of  classification 
systems  is  making  for  comparative  study.  A  number  of 
devices  and  patents,  such  as  temporary  binders,  pamph- 
let cases,  newspaper  files,  etc.,  have  been  contributed  by 
inventors  and  manufacturers. 

LENGTH  OF  COURSE 
The  course  of  instruction  covers  five  years  beyond 
the  high   school,    consisting   of  three   years   of  regular 
work  in  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts  or  the  College 
of  Science  and  of  two  years  of  library  work. 


ADMISSION 

m:,vtdmiri0n,t0  ^  freShmaD  daSS  of  the  University 
may  be  obtained  in  one  of  three  ways:  (a)  by  certificate 

(c^by  transfer  of  credits  from  some  other  college  or  unl 

credit  wnf  ^  S.ept;mber'    1903'  fo'ty  high   school 
credits  will  be  required  for  admission,  according  to  the 
schedule  given  below;  and  on  and  after  September,  1905 
forty-two  high  school  credits  will  be  required.     Of  the 
STS  "edlt\dehteen  ™*  ^  obtained  by  all  candi- 

stateH  I  %  S  JeCtS'  aDd  aCCOrdin^  t0  the  Nation, 
stated  in  the  prescribed  list  given  below.  The  term 
credit  means  the  amount  of  work  represented  by  the  con- 
tinuous pursuit  of  one  subject,  with  daily  recitations 
through  one  of  the  three  terms  of  the  higl/school  y  ar; 
or  in  other  words   the  work  of  sixty  recitation  periods  o 

ollZT,  6aCh'  "  the  eqUiVakDt  *  lab°rat°^r 

SUBJECTS   ACCEPTED   FOR   ADMISSION,    WITH   CREDITS 
PRESCRIBED 

English  composition. . 

English  literature  ... .      3  credits 

Algebra 6  credits 

Geometry,  plane,'  solid  and'spherical t  ^f* 

r  5  credits 

.rPpBnefShdet^eSe  e^hteencredits,  candidates  for  the  de- 
gree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  library  science  must  offer  ad- 

andArLCrteh       "  f;U°WS:  "  the  C°,le^  of  Uteratuw 
and  Arts,  three  credits  in  history  and  nine  credits  in  for- 

SSJST^  i least  six  of  the  langua^e  credits  bei^ 

credhsln  T       ,  «T '  *"  ^  C°1Ieffe  °f  SdenCe'  si* 
credits  in  physical  and   biological  science.     Candidates 
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must  make  up  the  remainder  of  the  required  credits  by 
offering's  from  the  elective  list  below. 

SUBJECTS   ACCEPTED   FOR   ADMISSION,    WITH    CREDITS 
ELECTIVE 

Astronomy i      to  I ]/z  credits 

Botany 1 1/2  to  3  credits 

Chemistry 2       to  3  credits 

Civics 1       to  3  credits 

Drawing 1       to  3  credits 

French 3      to  9  credits 

Geology 1  y2  to  3  credits 

German 3      to  12  credits 

Greek 3      to  7  credits 

History 3       to  9  credits 

Latin 3      to  12  credits 

Physics 3  credits 

Physiography 1%  to  3  credits 

Physiology 1       to  3  credits 

Zoology 1  y2  to  3  credits 

(For  description  of  subjects  accepted  for  admission, 
see  latest  University  catalog. ) 

ADVANCED   STANDING 

After  satisfying-  in  some  of  the  ways  already  enu- 
merated all  the  entrance  requirements  for  admission  to 
the  University,  and  after  matriculating,  the  applicant 
for  advanced  standing"  may  secure  such  standing  either 
by  examination  or  by  transfer  of  credits  from  some  other 
college  or  university. 

1.  Examination.  Candidates  for  advanced  stand- 
ing, not  from  other  colleges  or  universities,  may  secure 
such  standing  on  examination.  In  the  case  of  freshman 
students  seeking  advanced  standing  on  the  basis  of  their 
preparatory  work,  such  standing  shall  be  granted  after 
satisfactory  examination  only,  unless  the  applicants  are 
from  fully  accredited  schools.  In  that  case  a  transfer  of 
credits  may  be  made  as  provided  below. 
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2.  Transfer  of  credits.  Credits  from  other  colleges 
or  universities  may  be  accepted  by  the  faculty  for  ad- 
vanced standing-;  but  at  least  one  year's  work  in  resi- 
dence at  the  University  is  required  of  all  candidates  for 
a  bachelor's  degree. 

In  all  cases,  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  is 
required,  together  with  a  certified  record  of  work  done 
in  the  institution  from  which  the  applicant  comes. 
These  should  be  presented  for  approval  some  time  before 
the  student  enters  for  work. 

Upon  approval  of  the  faculty,  freshmen  may  receive 
credit  for  advanced  work  done  in  fully  accredited  high 
schools. 

SPECIAL   STUDENTS 

Persons  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  not  candidates 
for  a  degree,  may  be  admitted  to  classes,  after  satisfying 
the  President  and  the  Director  of  the  Library  School 
that  they  possess  the  requisite  information  and  ability  to 
pursue  profitably,  as  special  students,  the  chosen  sub- 
jects. 
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COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Required  for  the  degree  of  B.L.S. 

The  work  of  the  first  three  years  must  consist  of  the 
prescribed  subjects  in  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts 
or  in  the  College  of  Science,  as  given  below,  together 
with  enough  elective  to  make  at  least  ninety-eight  hours 
altogether.  Fifteen  to  eighteen  hours'  work  a  week, 
exclusive  of  military  and  physical  training,  must  be 
chosen  each  semester. 

COLLEGE  OF   LITERATURE  AND  ARTS 
Classification  of  Subjects 
prescribed 
Advanced  Algebra  (Math.  I,  2)  ;  2  or  3  hours. 
English  1;  4  hours. 

French  1,  German  1  and  3,  Greek  1,  2,  or  Latin  1;  one  year. 
Geometry,  Solid  and  Spherical;  3  hours. 
History  1,  or  11  and  one  semester  of  2;  6  hours. 
Logic  (Philosophy  ia  or  lb)  ;  3  hours. 
Military  1,  2;  5  hours. 
Physical  Training— 

For  men,  2  hours. 

For  women,  3  hours. 
Natural  Science;  8-10  hours. 
♦Rhetoric  1,  3;  10  hours. 
Trigonometry  (Math.  3,  4) ;  3  or  2  hours. 

ELECTIVE 

Economics  Latin 

Education  Mathematics 

English  Philosophy. 

French  Psychology 

German  Rhetoric 

Greek  Science  of  Government 

History 


♦Students  who  secure  an  average  semester  grade  of  85  per  cent   in  Rhetoric 
are  excused  from  Rhetoric  3. 
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COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE 

Classification  of  Subjects 
prescribed 

Chemistry  i,  3b,  4;  10  hours;  or  1,  2,  3a,  5a,  9,  9a,  9c:  23  hours. 

German  1,  3,  5  or  6;  16  hours. 

French!  1  or  5,  or  one  year  of  advanced  German;  8  or  10  hours. 

Mathematics  3  or  4;  2  or  3  hours. 

Military  Science  1,  2;  5  hours. 

Physical  Training — 

Men,  1,  3;  2  hours. 

Women,  7,  9;  3  hours. 
Rhetoric  2;  6  hours. 

ELECTIVE 

Astronomy  3,  5  to  14. 

Botany  1  to  5,  7,  9,  10. 

ChemistryJ  2,  2a,  3,  5  to  15,  17  to  19,  21,  23  to  25. 

Entomology  2,  3,  5,  6. 

Geology  1,  2,  4  to  9. 

Household  Science  1  to  5. 

Mathematics  1  or  2,  3  or  4,  6,  8a,  8b,  10  to  26. 

Physics  I,  3  to  10. 

Physiology  1  to  3,  5. 

Psychology  1  to  8. 

Zoology  1  to  4,  8,  9,  12. 

RECOMMENDED   ELECTIVES 

Students  are  advised,  to  elect  as  much  work  as  possi- 
ble in  modern  languages,  history,  literature,  science,  and 
economics.  Special  attention  is  called  to  Comparative 
literature  and  philology  1,  2,  3;  Statistics  (Econ.  24,  25;) 
History  of  American  literature  (Kng.  16) ;  Bibliography 
of  history  and  the  social  sciences. 

{For  description  of  courses  in  College  of  Literature  and  Arts 
and  in  College  of  Science,  see  latest  University  catalog.) 

tTwo  years' entrance  credit  in  a  foreign  language  will  be  accepted  in  lieu 
of  this  requirement. 

-tCourses  in  Chemistry  and  Mathematics  taken  to  meet  the  requirement  of 
the  prescribed  list  may  not  be  counted  as  major  electives. 
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LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

FOURTH  YEAR 

First  semester.  Elementary  Library  economy  (Lib.  I  );  *Ele- 
mentary  Reference  (Lib.  2);  *Selection  of  books  (Lib.  3);  *History 
of  libraries  (Lib.  7);  *Library  seminary  (Lib. 14);  Elementary  Labora- 
tory course  (Lib.  4). 

Second  semester.  Elementary  Library  economy  (Lib.  1  )  ;  *Ele" 
mentary  Reference  (Lib.  2);  *Selection  of  books  (Lib.  3);  *Library 
seminary  (Lib.  14);  Elementary  Laboratory  course  (Lib.  4). 

FIFTH   YEAR 

First  semester.  Advanced  Library  economy  (Lib.  5);  *Biblio- 
graphy  (Lib.  6);  *|Advanced  Reference  (Lib.  8);  *Public  documents 
(Lib.  13);  Advanced  Laboratory  course  (Lib.  10);  Thesis  (Lib.  11). 

Second  semester.  Advanced  Library  economy  (Lib.  5);  *Biblio- 
graphy  (Lib.  6);  |Public  documents  (Lib.  13);  *  |Book-making  (Lib. 
9);  Advanced  Laboratory  course  (Lib.  10);  Thesis  (Lib.  11). 

LIBRARY  CLUB 

The  instructors  and  students  of  the  Library  School 
have  organized  a  Library  Club,  Any  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  University  library,  of  the  Champaign  public 
library,  or  of  the  Urbana  public  library,  or  any  student 
who  is  registered  for  the  Library  School  may  become 
an  active  member.  Trustees  of  the  three  libraries  before 
mentioned  are  considered  honorary  members.  Any 
others  interested  in  library  progress  may  become  asso- 
ciate members. 

Meetings  are  held  once  in  three  weeks  during  the 
college  year.  The  first  and  last  meetings  of  a  year  are 
of  a  social  nature.  The  intervening  meetings  alternate 
topics  of  literary  or  technical  library  interest. 

ILLINOIS    STATE    LIBRARY    SCHOOL    ASSO- 
CIATION. 
This  alumni  association  was  organized  in  1898  to 
promote  social  intercourse  and  the  advancement  of  the 

*Electivesfor  general  students  not  candidates  for  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
in  library  science,  but  no  library  electives  may  be  taken  before  the  senior  year. 
tElectives  for  library  students. 
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interests  of  the  school.  Membership  is  open  to  any  stu- 
dent of  the  school  since  its  establishment  in  Chi- 
cago in  1893.  The  association  has  supported  an  alumni 
lectureship  since  1901. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 
1.     Elementary  Library  economy.    Instruction  be- 
gins with  the  selection  of  books  and  the  placing  of  an 
order,  and  follows  the  regular  library  routine. 

The  work  of  the  order  department  is  taught  by  lec- 
tures and  practice.  American,  English,  French,  and 
German  trade  bibliography  is  introduced.  Instruction 
in  the  accession  department  is  according  to  Dewey's  Li- 
brary School  rules.  Lectures  are  given  upon  duplicates, 
exchanges,  gifts,  importing,  copyright,  and  allied  topics. 

The  Dewey  Decimal  classification  is  taught  by  class- 
ifying books.  In  the  shelf  department  Dewey's  Library 
School  rules  is  used  and  supplemented  with  lectures. 
Sample  shelf-lists  are  made  with  both  sheets  and  cards. 

Cataloging  is  taught  according  to  Dewey's  Library 
School  rules  and  Cutter's  Rules  for  a  dictionary  cata- 
logue. After  each  lecture  students  are  required  to  cata- 
log independently  a  number  of  books.  The  class  is 
taught  to  modify  the  rules  to  suit  different  types  of  li- 
braries. Lectures  are  given  on  forms  of  card  catalogs 
and  mechanical  accessories.  Library  handwriting  is 
practiced  in  connection  with  all  the  work. 

2.  Elementary  Reference.  The  aim  of  this 
course  is  to  train  students  in  methods  of  research  and  to 
familiarize  them  with  the  principal  reference  books. 
Lessons  are  assigned  on  reference  books  considered  in 
groups,  such  as  indexes,  dictionaries,  encyclopaedias,  at- 
lases, hand-books  of  history,  hand-books  of  general  in- 
formation, quotations,  statistics,  etc.  Reference  lists 
are  prepared  for  special  classes  and  for  literary  societies, 
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and  the  students  have  practical  work  in  the  reference  de- 
partment of  the  library. 

3.  Selection  of  books.  Lectures  are  given  upon 
methods  and  principles  of  selection  for  different  libraries 
and  subjects,  and  typical  books  chosen  to  illustrate  each 
subject  are  discussed  in  class.  The  Publisher's  Weekly 
and  various  critical  periodicals  are  used  to  gi  ve  students 
familiarity  with  new  books.  Representative  new  books 
are  examined  and  reviewed  by  each  student  and  dis- 
cussed in  class  with  special  reference  to  author  and  sub- 
ject of  each  book,  its  special  features,  probable  value  in 
different  types  of  libraries,  and  the  extent  to  which  it 
supplements  or  supersedes  earlier  books  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. The  comparative  method  is  followed  wherever  pos- 
sible, and  the  aim  of  the  course  is  to  develop  in  the  stu- 
dent the  ability  to  judge  new  books,  and  to  familiarize 
him  with  some  of  the  principles  governing  the  selection 
of  books  for  different  purposes.  The  work  is  continued 
as  a  part  of  Library  6. 

4.  Elementary  Laboratory  course.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  work  is  to  familiarize  the  students  with  the 
minor  work  of  a  library  and  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
books  in  the  University  library.  Each  student  is  given 
practical  work  in  the  mechanical  preparation  of  books 
for  the  shelves,  and  in  the  copying  of  minor  library  rec- 
ords assigned  as  practice  in  library  handwriting. 

The  care  of  the  books  in  the  stacks  including  the 
reading  of  shelves  is  assigned  to  the  students,  who  are 
thus  brought  in  contact  with  the  books.  Upon  the  com- 
pletion of  a  class  study,  practical  work  upon  this  study 
is  assigned  to  such  students  as  are  capable  of  doing  in- 
dependent work.  The  work  is  all  done  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  instructor. 

Required:  Library  1,  2. 
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5.  Advanced  Library  economy.  The  course  in- 
cludes advanced  and  comparative  cataloging-  and  classi- 
fication. Problems  are  given  in  organizing-  and  re- 
organizing libraries,  and  the  class  discusses  questions 
affecting  the  founding  and  government  of  libraries,  li- 
brary legislation,  library  architecture,  library  adminis- 
tration, and  current  problems  in  public  and  college 
library  work.  This  course  includes  one  hour  of  Library 
14. 

Required:  Library  4. 

6.  Bibliography.  This  course  includes  lectures  on 
the  principles  underlying  selection  of  books  in  different 
subjects,  given  by  professors  of  those  subjects  in  the 
University.  The  specialists'  lectures  are  supplemented 
by  class  work  and  problems  from  the  librarian's  point  of 
view.  Students  in  this  course  take  Bibliography  of  his- 
tory and  the  social  sciences  offered  by  the  College  of 
Literature  and  Arts. 

7.  History  of  Libraries.  This  course  comprises 
an  account  of  the  foundation  and  development  of 
the  leading  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern  libraries, 
special  importance  being  attached  to  the  history  of  the 
library  movement  in  the  United  States.  Libraries  are 
studied  by  types  and  by  countries,  with  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  relation  between  the  social,  intellectual,  and 
political  movements  in  each  country  and  the  growth  of 
libraries.  Prominence  is  also  given  to  library  legisla- 
tion in  the  United  States.  This  course  is  supplemented 
by  Library  14  in  a  study  of  library  reports  and  other 
publications. 

8.  Advanced  Reference.  The  course  takes  up 
advanced  reference  books  including  important  transac- 
tions of  societies,  periodicals,  special  indexes,  and  other 
publications  of  special  value  in  reference  work  in  a  uni^ 
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versity  library.  A  report  on  current  events  is  introduced 
as  a  practical  feature  of  reference  work.  Emphasis  is 
laid  upon  problems  in  difficult  research  work.  This 
course  is  intended  primarily  for  students  who  are  prepar- 
ing- for  college  library  positions,  but  it  may  be  elected  by 
anyone  who  has  satisfactorily  completed  Elementary 
Reference. 

Required:     Library  2. 

9.  Book-making.  This  course  gives  a  brief  his- 
tory of  writing-,  of  the  early  forms  of  books,  of  the  in- 
vention and  spread  of  printing-,  of  book  illustration,  and 
of  the  art  and  practice  of  binding-. 

10.  Advanced  Laboratory  course.  This  consists 
of  independent  technical  work  in  the  University  library 
and  of  public  library  work  in  Champaign,  averaging-  two 
hours  a  day  through  the  year.  Students  revise  class 
cataloging  for  review,  they  classify  and  catalog  new 
books,  and  have  regular  assignments  at  the  reference 
desk.  As  a  test  of  responsibility,  each  student  is  held 
accountable  for  the  performance  or  supervision  of  some 
branch  of  work  in  the  University  library  for  one  or  two 
semesters.  As  a  test  of  executive  ability,  each  one  is 
given  several  fourth  year  students  as  assistants. 

Required:     Library  4. 

11.  Thesis.  Each  student  is  required  to  present 
a  thesis  for  graduation.  This  must  be  on  some  library 
topic,  and  must  represent  original  research.  An  original 
bibliography,  instead  of  a  thesis,  may  be  presented  upon 
the  approval  of  the  director. 

12.  General  reference.  This  course  is  offered 
to  all  students  of  the  University  who  wish  to  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  ordinary  reference  books.  It  will  com- 
prise lectures  on  the  catalog,  classification,  the  refer- 
ence-room, the  reading-room,  and  groups  of  books,  such 
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as  indexes,  dictionaries,  encyclopaedias,  atlases,  hand- 
books of  general  information,  hand-books  of  history, 
statistics,  quotations,  etc. 

13.  Public  documents.  This  course  covers  the  study 
of  the  U.  S.  federal,  state,  and  municipal  documents  to- 
g-ether with  the  study  of  the  formation  of  the  government 
as  expressed  in  its  publications.  Documents  are  carefully 
studied  both  for  their  value  as  reference  books  and  for 
the  correct  methods  of  cataloging.  Methods  of  printing 
and  distribution,  and  important  indexes,  both  general 
and  special,  are  carefully  considered.  The  important 
publications  of  each  executive  department  of  the  govern- 
ment are  taken  up  and  various  editions  in  which  these 
appear  are  noted.  Practical  reference  questions  are  given 
to  familiarize  students  with  the  books,  and  a  sample 
catalog  is  made  illustrating  the  various  principles.  The 
rules  followed  in  this  work  are  carefully  compiled  by  each 
student. 

Required:     Library  1,  2. 

14.  Library  seminary.  Fourth  and  fifth  year 
students  meet  together  once  a  week  to  examine  library 
publications  received  since  the  previous  meeting  and  to 
consider  them  in  their  relation  to  library  history,  biog- 
raphy, and  administration.  Once  a  week  the  fourth 
year  students  alone  meet  to  discuss  topics  of  general 
library  information  such  as  library  associations,  library 
schools,  library  commissions,  traveling  libraries,  home 
libraries,  and  principles  underlying  the  relation  of  the 
library  to  the  public. 

DEGREES 
The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Library  science  is 
conferred  on  those  who  complete  the  work  of  the  Library 
science  group  in  specialized  courses  of  the  College  of 
Literature  and  Arts  or  the  College  of  Science. 
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The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Library  Science  is  con- 
ferred on  those  who  complete  the  course  in  the  State 
Library  School. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS 

The  Illinois  State  Library  School  naturally  draws  a 
larger  number  of  students  from  Illinois  than  from  any 
other  state,  but  from  the  establishment  of  the  school, 
more  than  one-half  of  the  students  have  come  from  out- 
side the  state,  as  shown  by  the  following-  summary: 
Alabama  1,  California  2,  Colorado  3,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 1,  Illinois  125,  Indiana  15,  Iowa  17,  Kansas  4,  Ken- 
tucky 2,  Michig-an  19,  Minnesota  4,  Missouri  4,  Montana 
1,  Nebraska  8,  New  Hampshire  2,  New  York  11,  Ohio 
17,  Pennsylvania  1,  Vermont  2,  Washing-ton  1,  Wiscon- 
sin 20,  Canada  2,  and  Hawaii  1.  Of  the  263  students 
registered,  138  came  from  outside  of  Illinois. 

POSITIONS 
The  University  does  not  promise  positions  to  its 
graduates,  but  it  takes  pleasure  in  helping-  those  who 
have  done  satisfactory  work.  In  December  1902, 
the  following-  positions  were  held  by  former  students  of 
the  Illinois  State  Library  School. 

California 

Berkeley  University  of  California  Order  clerk 

District  of  Columbia 

Washington       Dept.  of  Agriculture 
Chemistry  division 
Library  of  Congress 


Assistant  librarian 


Illinois 
Aurora 
Bloomington 
Blue  Island 
Champaign 
Charleston 


Public  library 
Public  library 
Public  library 
Public  library 
Eastern  Illinois 
Normal  school 


Cataloger  (6) 

Reference  librarian 

Librarian 

Librarian 

Librarian 
\  Librarian 
(  Assistant  librarian 
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Chicago 


DeKalb 

Evanston 
Jacksonville 
Joliet 
Macomb 

Mattoon 
Oak  Park 

Urban  a 


Waukegan 
Indiana 

Columbus 

Michigan  City 
Iowa 

Burlington 


College  of 

Physicians  and  Surgeons 
Hammond  library,  Chicago 

Theological  seminary 
John  Crerar  library 

Library  Bureau 

Public  library 
University  of  Chicago 


Northern  Illinois 
Normal  school 
Northwestern  University 
Public  library 
Public  library 
Western  Illinois 
Normal  school 
Public  Library 
Scoville  institute 
State  laboratory 

of  natural  history. 
University  of  Illinois 
Library 


Library  school 


Public  library 

Carnegie  library 
Public  library 

Public  library 


Librarian 

Assistant 
(  Senior  assistant  (4  | 
j  Junior  assistant  (3 
(  Substitute 
Editor  "Public 

libraries" 
Assistant 

Assistant  in  charge 
of  Traveling  li- 
braries. Libra- 
rian, School  of 
education. 

Librarian 
Head  cataloger 
Librarian 

Assistant  librarian 
Librarian 

Librarian 
Librarian 
Cataloger 


f  Assistant  librarian 
I  Head  Cataloger. 
I  Assistant  cataloger 
i  Order  clerk 
I  Loan   desk    assist- 
I      ant  (2) 

L  Reference  assistant 
f  Instructor  in 
I      Library  economy 
i  Instructor  in 

Cataloging 
[_  Reviser  (2) 
Cataloger 

Librarian 
Librarian 

Librarian 
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Davenport 
Des  Moines 


Dubuque 
Iowa  City 

Onawa 

Kansas. 

Emporia 
Massachusetts. 

Boston 

Cambridge 
Michigan. 

Ann  Arbor 

Charlotte 

West  Bay  City 
Missouri. 

Kansas  City 
New  Hampshire. 

Marlborough 
New  Jersey. 

Trenton 
New  York. 

Auburn 

New  York  City 
Ohio. 

Cincinnati 


Cleveland 

Columbus 
Dayton 
Pennsylvania. 
Pittsburg 


South  Dakota. 
Vermillion 


Public  library 

Drake  university 

State  library 

State  library  commission 

Public  library 
State  historical  society 
State  university 
Public  library 

State  Normal  school 

Stone  and  Webster 
Harvard  university 

University  of  Michigan 
Public  library 
Sage  library 

Public  library 

Frost  memorial  library 

Public  library 

Seymour  library 
Public  library 

Public  library 
University  of  Cincinnati 


Public  library 

State  library 
Public  library 

Carnegie  library 


University  of  South 
Dakota 


Cataloger 

Assistant 

Assistant  cataloger 
\  Secretary 
I  Assistant 

Assistant 

Librarian 

Cataloger 

Organizer 

Library  instructor 

Cataloger 
Assistant  cataloger 

Assistant 
Librarian 
Librarian 

Assistant 

Organizer 

Librarian 

Librarian 
Assistant 

f  Assistant  cataloger 
|  Librarian 
<{  Assistant  librarian 
|  Head  cataloger 
^Assistant  cataloger 
{  Head  cataloger 
(  Assistant  cataloger 
Assistant 
Head  cataloger 

S  Branch  librarian 
Assistant  Branch 
librarian 

Librarian 
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Texas. 

Houston 

Carnegie  library 

Librarian 

West  Virginia. 

Morgantown 

University  of  West 

Virginia 

Assistant 

Wisconsin. 

Appleton 

Public  library 

Librarian 

Beloit 

Gleaners'  library 

Librarian 

Madison 

Free  library  commission 

(  Instructor 

j  Director  of 

(       Summer  school 

State  historical  society 

Assistant 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Head  cataloger 

Marinette 

Public  library 

Librarian 

Marshfield 

Public  library 

Assistant 

Racine 

Public  library 

Librarian 

Stevens  Point 

State  Normal  school 

EXPENSES 

BOARD 

Librarian 

The  University  does  not  furnish  board,  but  there  is 
a  dining-  hall  in  the  basement  of  University  Hall  and 
under  University  supervision,  where  good  meals  may  be 
obtained  at  reasonable  rates.  There  are  also  a  large 
number  of  suitable  private  places  in  Urbana  and  Cham- 
paign, within  walking  distance  of  the  University,  and 
easily  accessible  by  electric  railway,  where  students  can 
obtain  table  board  and  rooms.  There  are  several  students' 
clubs  at  which  the  cost  of  meals  is  about  two  dollars  and 
seventy-five  cents  a  week. 

The  Business  Manager  and  the  Young  Men's  and 
Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  of  the  University 
will  aid  new  students  in  procuring  rooms  and  board- 
ing places. 
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FKES 


Matriculation  Fee.  Each  student  not  holding  a  scholar- 
ship, upon  satisfying  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
University,  pays  the  matriculation  fee  of $10  oo 

The  Diploma  Fee,  payable  before  graduation,  is 5  oo 

The  Incidental  Fee.  All  students  except  those  in  the 
Graduate  School,  not  taking  studies  which  do  not  count  for 
a  second  degree,  and  except  those  holding  scholarships, 
pay,  each  semester,  an  incidental  fee  of 12  oo 

Tuition  Fee.  Students  "conditioned"  on  entrance  require- 
ments, "special"  students,  except  special  students  holding 

scholarships,  pay,  each  semester,  a  tuition  fee  of 7  50 

Aix  Bills  due  the   University  must  be  paid  within 

ten  days  after  the  student  enters  classes, 

necessary  Expenses 

The  following  are  estimated  average  annual  expen- 
ses, exclusive  of  books,  clothing,  railroad  fare,  labor- 
atory fees,  if  any,  and  small  miscellaneous  needs: 

Semester  fees $24  00  to  $  24  00 

Room  rent  for  each  student  (two  in  room) 32  00  "  60  00 

Table  board  in  boarding  houses  and  clubs 90  00  "  124  00 

Washing 18  00  "  24  00 

Total $164  00  to    $232  00 

Board  and  room  in  private  houses  per  week 4  50  "  6  00 

OTHER  EXPENSES 
Estimated  cost  of  supplies  in  fourth  and  fifth  years  not  to  exceed  each 

year $25  00 

Estimated  cost  of  inspection  visits  to  other  libraries 25  00 

For  further  information  apply  to 

W.  L,  PILLSBURY,  Registrar, 

Urbana  or  Champaign,  Illinois. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR 

i 903- 1 904 


September  g,  1903,  to  January  27,  /905 


1903 
Sept.  9,  Wednesday 
Sept.  14,  15,  Monday 

and  Tuesday 
Sept.  16,  Wednesday 
Nov.  2,  Monday 

Nov.  26,  Thursday 
Dec.  19,  Saturday 

1904 
Jan.  5,  Tuesday 
Jan.  29,  Friday 

Feb.  1,  Monday 
May  28,  Friday 
June  5,  Sunday 
June  6,  Monday 
June  7,  Tuesday 
June  8,  Wednesday 

Sept.  7,  Wednesday 
Sept.  12,  13,  Monday 

and  Tuesday 
Sept.  14,  Wednesday 
Oct.  31,  Monday 

Nov.  24,  Thursday 
Dec.  21.  Wednesday 

1905 
Jan.  3,  Tuesday 
Jan.  27,  Friday 


FIRST   SEMESTER 

Entrance  examinations  begin 

Registration  days 
Instruction  begins 
Latest    day  for  announcing  subjects   of 

theses 
Thanksgiving  day 
Holiday  recess  begins 

Instruction  resumed 
First  semester  ends 

SECOND   SEMESTER 

Instruction  begins 

Latest  day  for  acceptance  of  theses 

Baccalaureate  address 

Class  Day 

Alumni  Day 

Thirty-third  annual  commencement 

FIRST   SEMESTER 

Entrance  examinations  begin 

Registration  days 
Instruction  begins 
Latest  date  for  announcing  subjects  of 

theses 
Thanksgiving  day 
Holiday  recess  begins 

Instruction  resumed 
First  semester  ends 
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Frederic  L,.  Hatch Spring  Grove     ?         expires    in 

Augustus  F.  Nightingale Chicago    J 

Alexander    McLean Macomb     11     Term    of    office 

Samuel  A.  Bullard Springfield      ?         expires    in 

1907 
Carrie  T.  Alexander Belleville    J 
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Fanny  R.  Jackson,  A.B.     B.L.S.     Instructor  in  Public  documents 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 
STATE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 


AIMS  AND  SCOPE 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Library  School  to  offer  in- 
struction (1)  to  students  who  wish  to  specialize  in  library 
work  as  a  profession  and  (2)  to  students  who  wish  to 
elect  liberal  library  courses  as  part  of  a  general  educa- 
tion. 

The  School  was  established  at  Armour  Institute  of 
Technology,  Chicago,  in  September  1893  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  University  of  Illinois  in  September  1897. 
In  its  ten  years  of  existence  it  has  advanced  in  its  en- 
trance requirements  from  high  school  graduation  to  three 
years  of  university  work  and  has  extended  its  instruction 
from  one  year  to  two  years.  There  is  now  offered  a  five 
years'  course  of  study,  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  library  science.  Three  years  of  the  course  are  devoted 
to  general  university  studies  and  students  are  urged  to 
complete  a  four  years'  college  course  before  applying  for 
admission.  This  high  standard  is  necessary  because  con- 
ditions in  library  work  are  rapidly  changing  and  trustees 
are  more  frequently  asking  for  college  graduates.  In- 
struction in  advanced  bibliographic  work,  in  reference 
work  of  a  high  grade,  in  library  extension,  and  in  library 
administration  requires  a  broad  general  education,  a  dis- 
ciplined mind,  and  maturity  of  thought. 

The  fourth  year  combines  technical  and  liberal  work 
and  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  library  sci- 
ence.    This  will  be  of  value  to  the  general  student  as 
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part  of  a  liberal  education,  or  to  a  library  student  wh 
can  spend  but  one  year  in  preparing-  for  minor  position} 
and  it  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  c 
bachelor  of  library  science.  The  fifth  year  is  advance 
and  comparative  technical  work  with  the  addition  c 
bibliographic  and  historic  subjects,  and  this  leads  to  th 
degree  of  bachelor  of  library  science.  Electives  are  her 
introduced  to  allow  for  personal  preference  and  fitnes 
for  different  positions. 

One  or  two  years  of  training-  will  not  take  the  placi 
of  years  of  experience,  but  they   will  make  the  studeir 
more  adaptable  and  general  library  service  more  intelli! 
gent.     The  practical  work  of  the  course  amounts  to  ovei 
three  months  of  time,   counting-   eight  hours  a  day  and 
this  is  more  valuable,  because  more  varied,  than  if  taken: 
in  three  consecutive  months  in  a  library.     Moreover  the 
library  school   student  has   the  benefit  of  comparative! 
study,  while  the  apprentice   becomes  skilful  in  the  ways 
of  one  library  only.     It  is  the   policy  of  the  school  that 
each  teacher  shall  be  engaged  in  active  library  work  so 
that  the  instruction  may  be  practical.    Stress  is  laid  upon 
simplicity  and  economy,  although  elaborate  methods  are 
taught  to   enable   students   to   work   in   large  libraries 
where  bibliographic  exactness  is  required.     The  higher 
side  of  library  work  is  emphasized  throughout  the  course, 
and  students  are  taught  their  responsibility  to  the  schools, 
to  the  clubs,  and  to  the  people  as  organized  bodies  and 
as  individuals. 

The  general  student,  not  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts  in  library  science,  may  elect  any  sub- 
ject in  the  list  of  library  electives  for  which  he  is  pre- 
pared. Such  subjects  have  been  indicated  as  will  help 
the  student  in  general  reading,  in  research  work,  in  club 
work,  or  as  members  of  a  library  committee  or  board  of 


trustees.  For  the  general  student  who  does  not  care  to 
stake  the  required  fourth  year  of  the  Library  School,  nor  to 
elect  any  regular  library  course,  the  school  offers  a  course 
;]of  fifteen  lessons  on  the  use  of  the  library  and  the  ordin- 
iary  reference  books,  which  will  help  in  general  reading  or 
study 

METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION 

There  are  so  few  text-books  on  library  economy  that 
[instruction  is  given  almost  altogether  by  lecture  and 
[laboratory  methods.  References  to  books  and  periodicals 
]are  given  for  collateral  reading,  and  individual  research 
is  encouraged.  Lectures  are  illustrated  by  the  collec- 
tions of  forms  and  fittings,  and  each  student  is  expected 
to  do  a  certain  amount  of  practical  work  in  the  Univer- 
sity library  each  day.  Before  completing  the  course,  each 
student  must  have  had  actual  experience  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  library.  Class  room  work  is  tested  by  prob- 
lems, and  examinations  take  the  form  of  problems  wher- 
ever practicable. 

LOCAL  LIBRARY  COOPERATION 

The  library  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  the 
Champaign  public  library  have  systematic  plans  for  co- 
operation through  the  Library  School,  in  the  interest  of 
the  clubs  and  the  schools.  Each  woman's  club  in  Cham- 
paign and  Urbana  sends  its  program  for  the  year  to  the 
Library  School,  where  a  reference  list  is  made  on  each 
subject,  specifying  in  which  library  the  material  is  to  be 
found.  A  copy  of  each  list  is  posted  in  each  library. 
The  students  also  make  lists  for  the  various  grades  of 
the  public  schools.  The  branch  of  the  Champaign  pub- 
lic library  is  entirely  in  charge  of  the  Library  School 
students.  Students  also  spend  a  definite  time  in  the 
children's  room  of  the  Champaign  public  library,  where 
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they  develop  their  own  ideas  as  to  advertising-  methods, 
picture  bulletins,  decorations,  reading-  lists,  etc.  Stu- 
dents give  talks  to  the  children  upon  timely  topics,  and 
invitations  to  these  talks  are  posted  in  the  schools.  All 
special  holidays  are  observed  by  bulletins  and  reading 
lists,  and  birthdays  of  distinguished  people  are  called  to 
the  children's  attention. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  State  of  Illinois  has  erected  for  the  University, 
at  a  cost  of  $160,000,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  con- 
venient library  buildings  in  the  country. 

The  Library  is  167x113  feet  with  a  tower  132  feet 
hig-h.  The  main  floor  contains  the  reference  room,  the 
periodical  reading-  room,  the  conversation  room,  the  cata- 
loging- room  and  the  delivery  room,  which  opens  into  the 
second  story  of  the  book  stack.  The  second  floor  con- 
tains the  Library  School  study  room,  seminary  rooms, 
and  the  administrative  offices  of  the  University.  The 
basement  contains  the  Library  School  lecture  room  and 
several  well  lig-hted  rooms,  which  are  at  present  used  for 
various  collections  and  offices.  The  book-stack  forms  a 
rear  wing-  to  the  building-,  separated  by  a  fireproof  wall. 
This  will  eventually  contain  five  stories,  accommodating 
150,000  volumes.  At  present  only  three  stories  are  fitted 
with  shelving-,  while  the  upper  portion  is  floored  to  form 
a  study  room  for  the  Library  School.  Here  students 
have  desks  specially  fitted  for  library  work  and  there  is 
easy  access  to  the  book-stack  directly  below. 

The  most  valuable  equipment  is  the  working  library 
of  the  University,  numbering-  about  60,000  volumes. 

The  Library  School  has  the  complete  collection  of 
manuscript  notes  and  problems  which  have  been  pre- 
pared since  the  school  opened  in   1893.     As  text-books 


are  so  few,  this  collection  is  invaluable.  A  collection  of 
library  reports  and  catalog's  and  of  mounted  samples, 
showing-  methods  of  administration  in  all  departments, 
is  carefully  classified  and  is  continually  increasing.  A 
collection  of  card  catalogs  of  various  forms  has  been 
made,  including  the  book  forms  from  Leyden,  Holland ; 
Cassel,  Germany ;  and  Florence,  Italy  ;  and  the  modern 
forms  approved  by  the  American  Library  Association. 
Other  forms  are  represented  by  photographs. 

The  school  has  a  collection  of  printed  blanks  and 
forms  illustrating  methods  of  administration  in  different 
types  of  libraries,  many  labor-saving  devices  and  samples 
of  fittings  for  all  departments.  The  school  received 
much  material  from  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition 
in  1893  and  is  constantly  receiving  additions  from  librar- 
ians and  manufacturers  throughout  the  country. 

A  collection  of  cataloging  rules  and  of  classification 
systems  is  making  for  comparative  study.  A  number  of 
devices  and  patents,  such  as  temporary  binders,  pamph- 
let cases,  newspaper  files,  etc.,  have  been  contributed  by 
inventors  and  manufacturers. 

LENGTH  OF  COURSE 
The  course  of  instruction  covers  five  years  beyond 
the  high  school,    consisting   of   three   years  of  regular 
work  in  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts  or  the  College 
of  Science  and  of  two  years  of  library  work. 
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ADMISSION 

Admission  to  the  freshman  class  of  the  University 
may  be  obtained  in  one  of  three  ways:  (a)  by  certificate 
from  a  fully  accredited  high  school;  (b)  by  examination; 
(c)  by  transfer  of  credits  from  some  other  college  or  uni- 
versity. 

On  and  after  September,  1903,  forty  high  school 
credits  will  be  required  for  admission,  according  to  the 
schedule  given  below;  and  on  and  after  September,  1905, 
forty-two  high  school  credits  will  be  required.  Of  the 
required  credits,  eighteen  must  be  obtained  by  all  can- 
didates in  the  subjects,  and  according  to  the  valuation, 
stated  in  the  prescribed  list  given  below.  The  term 
credit  means  the  amount  cf  work  represented  by  the  con- 
tinuous pursuit  of  one  subject,  with  daily  recitations, 
through  one  of  the  three  terms  of  the  high  school  year; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  work  of  sixty  recitation  periods 
of  forty  minutes  each,  or  the  equivalent  in  laboratory 
or  other  practice. 

SUBJECTS    ACCEPTED    FOR    ADMISSION,    WITH    CREDITS 
PRESCRIBED 

English  composition 3  credits 

English  literature 6  credits 

Algebra 4  credits 

Geometry,  plane,  solid  and  spherical 5  credits 

Besides  these  eighteen  credits,  candidates  for  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  arts  in  library  science  must  offer  ad- 
ditional credits  as  follows:  in  the  College  of  Literature 
and  Arts,  three  credits  in  history  and  nine  credits  in  for- 
eign language,  at  least  six  of  the  language  credits  being 
obtained  in  one  language;  in  the  College  of  science,  six 
credits  in  physical  and  biological  science.     Candidates 


must  make  up  the  remainder  of  the  required  credits  by 
offering's  from  the  elective  list  below. 

SUBJECTS  ACCEPTED  FOR  ADMISSION,  WITH  CREDITS 
ELECTIVE 

Astronomy I       to  1%,  credits 

Botany 1%  to  3  credits 

Chemistry 2      to  3  credits 

Civics 1       to  3  credits 

Drawing 1       to  3  credits 

French  3      to  9  credits 

Geology 1%  t0  3  credits 

German 3      to  12  credits 

Greek 3      to  7  credits 

History 3      to  9  credits 

Latin 3      to  12  credits 

Physics 3  credits 

Physiography . .    1  %  to  3  credits 

Physiology 1       to  3  credits 

ZoQlogy 1%  to  3  credits 

(For  description  of  subjects  accepted  for  admission, 
see  latest  University  catalog,^) 

ADVANCED   STANDING 

After  satisfying-  in  some  of  the  ways  already  enu- 
merated all  the  entrance  requirements  for  admission  to 
the  University,  and  after  matriculating-,  the  applicant 
for  advanced  standing  may  secure  such  standing-  either 
by  examination  or  by  transfer  of  credits  from  some  other 
colleg-e  or  university. 

1.  Examination.  Candidates  for  advanced  stand- 
ing-, not  from  other  colleg-es  or  universities,  may  secure 
such  standing-  on  examination.  In  the  case  of  freshman 
students  seeking-  advanced  standing  on  the  basis  of  their 
preparatory  work,  such  standing-  shall  be  granted  after 
satisfactory  examination  only,  unless  the  applicants  are 
from  fully  accredited  schools.  In  that  case  a  transfer  of 
credits  may  be  made  as  provided  below. 
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2.  Transfer  of  credits.  Credits  from  other  colleges 
or  universities  may  be  accepted  by  the  faculty  for  ad- 
vanced standing-;  but  at  least  one  year's  work  in  resi- 
dence at  the  University  is  required  of  all  candidates  for 
a  bachelor's  degree. 

In  all  cases,  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  is 
required,  together  with  a  certified  record  of  work  done 
in  the  institution  from  which  the  applicant  comes. 
These  should  be  presented  for  approval  some  time  before 
the  student  enters  for  work. 

Upon  approval  of  the  faculty,  freshmen  may  receive 
credit  for  advanced  work  done  in  fully  accredited  high 
schools. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Persons  over  twenty -one  years  of  age,  not  candidates 
for  a  degree,  may  be  admitted  to  classes,  after  satisfying 
the  President  and  the  Director  of  the  Library  School  that 
they  possess  the  requisite  information  and  ability  to  pur- 
sue profitably,  as  special  students,  the  chosen  subjects. 
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COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Required  for  the  degree  of  B.L.S. 

The  work  of  the  first  three  years  must  consist  of  the 
prescribed  subjects  in  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts 
or  in  the  Colleg-e  of  Science,  as  given  below,  together 
with  enough  electives  to  make  at  least  ninety-eight  hours 
altogether.  Fifteen  to  eighteen  hours'  work  a  week, 
exclusive  of  military  and  physical  training",  must  be 
chosen  each  semester. 

COLLEGE  OF  LITERATURE  AND  ARTS 
Classification  of  Subjects 
prescribed 
Advanced  Algebra  (Math.  I,  2)  ;  2  or  3  hours. 
English  1 ;  4  hours. 

French  1,  German  1  and  3,  Greek  1,  2,  or  Latin  1  ;  one  year. 
Geometry,  Solid  and  Spherical  ;  3  hours. 
History  1,  or  11  and  one  semester  of  2  ;  6  hours. 
Logic  (Philosophy  ia  or  lb)  ;  3  hours. 
Military  1,  2  ;  5  hours. 
Physical  Training — 

For  men,  2  hours. 

For  women,  3  hours. 
Natural  Science  ;  8-10  hours. 
^Rhetoric  1,  3  ;  10  hours. 
Trigonometry  (Math.  3,  4.)  ;  3  or  2  hours. 

ELECTIVE 

Economics  Latin 

Education  Mathematics 

English  Philosophy 

French  Psychology 

German  Rhetoric 

Greek  Science  of  Government 

History 

♦Students  who  secure  an  average  semester  grade  of  85  per  cent  in  Rhetoric 
are  excused  from  Rhetoric  3. 
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COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE 

Classification  of  Subjects 

prescribed 

Chemistry  i,  3b,  4;  10  hours;  or  1,  2,  3a,  5a,  9,  9a,  9c:  23  hours. 

German  1,  3,  5  or  6;  16  hours. 

•{"French  1  or  5,  or  one  year  of  advanced  German;  8  or  10  hours. 

Mathematics  3  or  4;  2  or  3  hours. 

Military  Science  1,  2;  5  hours. 

Physical  Training — 

Men,  1,  3;  2  hours. 

Women,  7,  9;  3  hours. 
Rhetoric  2;  6  hours. 

ELECTIVE 

Astronomy  3,  5  to  14. 

Botany  1  to  5,  7,  9,  10. 

JChemistry  2,  2a,  3,  5  to  15,  17  to  19,  21,  23  to  25. 

Entomology  2,  3,  5,  6. 

Geology  1,  2,  4  to  9. 

Household  Science  1  to  5. 

Mathematics  1  or  2,  3  or  4,  6,  8a,  8b,  10  to  26. 

Physics  1,  3  to  10. 

Physiology  1  to  3,  5. 

Psychology  1  to  8. 

Zoology  1  to  4,  8,  9,  12. 

RECOMMENDED  ELECTIVES 

Students  are  advised  to  elect  as  much  work  as  possi- 
ble in  modern  languages,  history,  literature,  science,  and 
economics.  Special  attention  is  called  to  Comparative 
literature  and  philology  1,  2,  3;  Statistics  (Econ.  24,  25;) 
History  of  American  literature  (Bag".  16);  Bibliography 
of  history  and  the  social  sciences. 

{For  description  of  courses  in    College  of  Literature  and  Arts 
and  in  College  of  Science,  see  latest  University  catalog.) 


tTwo  years'  entrance  credit  in  a  foreign  language  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of 
this  requirement. 

tCourses  in  Chemistry  and  Mathematics  taken  to  meet  the  requirement  of 
the  prescribed  list  may  not  be  counted  as  major  electives. 
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LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

FOURTH   YEAR 

First  semester.  Elementary  Library  economy  (Lib.  i)  ;  ♦Ele- 
mentary Reference  (Lib.  2)  ;  *Selection  of  books  (Lib.  3)  ;  *History 
of  libraries  (Lib.  7) ;  *Library  seminary  (Lib.  14)  ;  Elementary  Lab- 
oratory course  (Lib.  4). 

Second  semester.  Elementary  Library  economy  (Lib.  1) ;  *Ele- 
mentary  Reference  (Lib.  2)  ;  *Selection  of  books  (Lib.  3) ;  *Library 
seminary  (Lib.  14) ;  Elementary  Laboratory  course  (Lib.  4). 

FIFTH   YEAR 

First  semester.  Advanced  Library  economy  (Lib.  5)  ;  *Biblio- 
graphy  (Lib.  6)  ;  *|Advanced  Reference  (Lib.  8) ;  *Public  documents 
(Lib.  13)  ;  Advanced  Laboratory  course  (Lib.  10);  Thesis  (Lib.  11). 

Second  se?nester.  Advanced  Library  economy  (Lib.  5)  ;  *Biblio- 
graphy  (Lib.  6)  ;  fPublic  documents  (Lib.  13)  ;  *|Book-making  (Lib. 
9) ;  Advanced  Laboratory  course  (Lib.  10)  ;  Thesis  (Lib.  11). 

LIBRARY  CLUB 

The  instructors  and  students  of  the  Library  School 
have  organized  a  Library  Club.  Any  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  University  library,  of  the  Champaign  public 
library,  or  of  the  Urbana  public  library,  or  any  student 
who  is  registered  for  the  Library  School  may  become 
an  active  member.  Trustees  of  the  three  libraries  before 
mentioned  are  considered  honorary  members.  Any  others 
interested  in  library  progress  may  become  associate  mem- 
bers. 

Meetings  are  held  once  in  three  weeks  during  the 
college  year.  The  first  and  last  meetings  of  a  year  are 
of  a  social  nature.  The  intervening  meetings  alternate 
topics  of  literary  or  technical  library  interest. 

ILLINOIS  STATE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL  ASSO- 
CIATION 
This  alumni  association  was  organized  in  1898  to 
promote  social  intercourse  and  the  advancement  of  the 

*Electives  for  g-eneral  students  not  candidates  for  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
in  library  science,  but  no  library  electives  may  be  taken  before  the  senior  year. 
tElectives  for  library  students. 
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interests  of  the  school.  Membership  is  open  to  any  stu- 
dent of  the  school  since  its  establishment  in  Chicago  in 
1893.  The  association  has  supported  an  alumni  lecture- 
ship since  1901. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

1.  Elementary  Library  economy.  Instruction  be- 
gins with  the  selection  of  books  and  the  placing  of  an 
order,  and  follows  the  regular  library  routine. 

The  work  of  the  order  department  is  taught  by  lec- 
tures and  practice.  American,  English,  French,  and 
German  trade  bibliography  is  introduced.  Instruction 
in  the  accession  department  is  according  to  Dewey's  Li- 
brary School  rules.  Lectures  are  given  upon  duplicates, 
exchanges,  gifts,  importing,  copyright,  and  allied  topics. 

The  Dewey  Decimal  classification  is  taught  by  class- 
ifying books.  In  the  sheif  department  Dewey's  Library 
School  rules  is  used  and  supplemented  with  lectures. 
Sample  shelf-lists  are  made  with  both  sheets  and  cards. 

Cataloging  is  taught  according  to  Dewey's  Library 
School  rules  and  Cutter's  Rules  for  a  dictionary  catalogue 
After  each  lecture  students  are  required  to  catalog  inde- 
pendently a  number  of  books.  The  class  is  taught  to 
modify  the  rules  to  suit  different  types  of  libraries.  Lec- 
tures are  given  on  forms  of  card  catalogs  and  mechanical 
accessories.  Library  handwriting  is  practiced  in  con- 
nection with  all  the  work. 

2.  Elementary  Reference.  The  aim  of  this 
course  is  to  train  students  in  methods  of  research  and  to 
familiarize  them  with  the  principal  reference  books. 
Lessons  are  assigned  on  refereuce  books  considered  in 
groups,  such  as  indexes,  dictionaries,  encyclopaedias,  al- 
iases, hand-books  of  history,  hand-books  of  general  in- 
formation, quotations,  statistics,  etc.  Reference  lists 
are  prepared  for  special  classes  and  for  literary  societies, 
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and  the  students  have  practical  work  in  the  reference  de- 
partment of  the  library. 

3.  Selection  of  books.  Lectures  are  given  upon 
methods  and  principles  of  selection  for  different  libraries 
and  subjects,  and  typical  books  chosen  to  illustrate  each 
subject  are  discussed  in  class.  The  Publisher's  Weekly 
and  various  critical  periodicals  are  used  to  give  students 
familiarity  with  new  books.  Representative  new  books 
are  examined  and  reviewed  by  each  student  and  dis- 
cussed in  class  with  special  reference  to  author  and  sub- 
ject of  each  book,  its  special  features,  probable  value  in 
different  types  of  libraries,  and  the  extent  to  which  it 
supplements  or  supersedes  earlier  books  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. The  comparative  method  is  followed  wherever  pos- 
sible, and  the  aim  of  the  course  is  to  develop  in  the  stu- 
dent the  ability  to  judge  new  books,  and  to  familiarize 
him  with  some  of  the  principles  governing*  the  selection 
of  books  for  different  purposes.  The  work  is  continued 
as  a  part  of  Library  6. 

4.  Elementary  Laboratory  course.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  work  is  to  familiarize  the  students  with  the 
minor  work  of  a  library  and  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
books  in  the  University  library.  Each  student  is  given 
practical  work  in  the  mechanical  preparation  of  books 
for  the  shelves,  and  in  the  copying-  of  minor  library  rec- 
ords assigned  as  practice  in  library  handwriting". 

The  care  of  the  books  in  the  stacks  including"  the 
reading"  of  shelves  is  assig-ned  to  the  students,  who  are 
thus  brought  in  contact  with  the  books.  Upon  the  com- 
pletion of  a  class  study,  practical  work  upon  this  study 
is  assigned  to  such  students  as  are  capable  of  doing"  in- 
dependent work.  The  work  is  all  done  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  instructor. 

Required:  Library  1,  2. 
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5.  Advanced  Library  economy.  The  course  in- 
cludes advanced  and  comparative  cataloging"  and  classi- 
fication. Problems  are  given  in  organizing-  and  reorgan- 
izing libraries,  and  the  class  discusses  questions  affecting 
the  founding  and  government  of  libraries,  library  legis- 
lation, library  architecture,  library  administration,  and 
current  problems  in  public  and  college  library  work. 
This  course  includes  one  hour  of  Library  14. 

Required:  Library  4, 

6.  Bibliography.  This  course  includes  lectures  on 
the  principles  underlying  selection  of  books  in  different 
subjects,  given  by  professors  of  those  subjects  in  the 
University.  The  specialists'  lectures  are  supplemented 
by  class  work  and  problems  from  the  librarian's  point  of 
view.  Students  in  this  course  take  Bibliography  of  his- 
tory and  the  social  sciences  offered  by  the  College  of 
Literature  and  Arts. 

7.  History  of  LibrariEvS.  This  course  comprises 
an  account  of  the  foundation  and  development  of  the 
leading  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern  libraries,  special 
importance  being  attached  to  the  history  of  the  library 
movement  in  the  United  States.  Libraries  are  studied 
by  types  and  by  countries,  with  particular  attention  to 
the  relation  between  the  social,  intellectual,  and  politi- 
cal movements  in  each  country  and  the  growth  of  libra- 
ries. Prominence  is  also  given  to  library  legislation  in 
the  United  States.  This  course  is  supplemented  by  Li- 
brary 14  in  a  study  of  library  reports,  and  other  publica- 
tions. 

8.  Advanced  Reference.  The  course  takes  up 
advanced  reference  books  including  important  transac- 
tions of  societies,  periodicals,  special  indexes  and  other 
publications  of  special  value  in  reference  work  in  a  uni- 
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versitj  library.  A  report  on  current  events  is  introduced 
as  a  practical  feature  of  reference  work.  Emphasis  is 
laid  upon  problems  in  difficult  research  work.  This 
course  is  intended  primarily  for  students  who  are  prepar- 
ing- for  college  library  positions,  but  it  may  be  elected 
by  anyone  who  has  satisfactorily  completed  Elementary 
Reference. 

Required:  Library  2. 

9.  Book-making.  This  course  gives  a  brief  history 
of  writing,  of  the  early  forms  of  books,  of  the  invention 
and  spread  of  printing-,  of  book  illustration,  and  of  the 
art  and  practice  of  binding-. 

10.  Advanced  Laboratory  course.  This  consists 
of  independent  technical  work  in  the  University  library 
and  of  public  library  work  in  Champaign,  averaging 
two  hours  a  day  through  the  year.  Students  revise  class 
cataloging  for  review,  they  classify  and  catalog  new 
books,  and  have  regular  assignments  at  the  reference 
desk.  As  a  test  of  responsibility,  each  student  is  held 
accountable  for  the  performance  or  supervision  of  some 
branch  of  work  in  the  University  library  for  one  or  two 
semesters.  As  a  test  of  executive  ability,  each  one  is 
given  several  fourth  year  students  as  assistants. 

Required:  Library  4. 

1).  Thesis.  Each  student  is  required  to  present 
a  thesis  for  graduation.  This  must  be  on  some  library 
topic,  and  must  represent  original  research.  An  origi- 
nal bibliography,  instead  of  a  thesis,  may  be  presented 
upon  the  approval  of  the  director. 

12.  General  reference.  This  course  is  offered 
to  all  students  of  the  University  who  wish  to  become 
familiar  with  the  ordinary  reference  books.  It  will  com- 
prise lectures  on  the  catalog,  classification,  the  refer- 
ence-room, the  reading-room,  and  groups  of  books,  such 
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as  indexes,  dictionaries,  encyclopaedias,  atlases,  hand- 
books of  general  information,  hand-books  of  history,  sta- 
tistics, quotations,  etc. 

13.  Public  documents.  This  course  covers  the  study 
of  the  U.  S.  federal,  state,  and  municipal  documents  to- 
gether with  the  study  of  the  formation  of  the  government 
as  expressed  in  its  publications.  Documents  are  carefully 
studied  both  for  their  value  as  reference  books  and  for 
the  correct  methods  of  cataloging.  Methods  of  printing 
and  distribution,  and  important  indexes,  both  general 
and  special,  are  carefully  considered.  The  important 
publications  of  each  executive  department  of  the  govern- 
ment are  taken  up  and  various  editions  in  which  these 
appear  are  noted.  Practical  reference  questions  are 
given  to  familiarize  students  with  the  books,  and  a  sample 
catalog  is  made  illustrating  the  various  principles.  The 
rules  followed  in  this  work  are  carefully  compiled  by  each 
student. 

Required:     Library  1,  2. 

14.  Library  Seminary.  Fourth  and  fifth  year 
students  meet  together  once  a  week  to  examine  library 
publications  received  since  the  previous  meeting  and  to 
consider  them  in  their  relation  to  library  history,  biog- 
raphy, and  administration.  Once  a  week  the  fourth 
year  students  alone  meet  to  discuss  topics  of  general 
library  information  such  as  library  associations,  library 
schools,  library  commissions,  traveling  libraries,  home 
libraries,  and  principles  underlying  the  relation  of  the 
library  to  the  public. 

DEGREES 
The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Library  science  is 
conferred  on  those  who  complete  the  work  of  the  Library 
science  group  in  specialized  courses  of  the  College  of 
Literature  and  Arts  or  the  College  of  Science. 
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The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Library  Science  is  con- 
ferred on  those  who  complete  the  course  in  the  State 
Library  School. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS 
The  Illinois  State  Library  School  naturally  draws  a 
larger  number  of  students  from  Illinois  than  from  any 
other  state,  but  from  the  establishment  of  the  school, 
more  than  one-half  of  the  students  have  come  from  out- 
side the  state,  as  shown  by  the  following-  summary  : 
California  2,  Colorado  3,  District  of  Columbia  1,  Illinois 
123,  Indiana  11,  Iowa  18,  Kansas  4,  Kentucky  2,  Michi- 
gan 18,  Minnesota  4,  Missouri  4,  Montana  1,  Nebraska 
7,  New  Hampshire  2,  New  York  11,  Ohio  18,  Pennsyl- 
vania I,  Vermont  1,  Washing-ton  1,  Wisconsin  20  ;  also 
Canada  2,  Hawaii  1,  Japan  1,  Norway  1,  and  Sweden  1. 
Of  the  258  students  registered,  135  came  from  outside  of 
Illinois. 

POSITIONS 

The  University  does  not  promise  positions  to  its  grad- 
uates, but  it  takes  pleasure  in  helping-  those  wholjave  done 
satisfactory  work.  In  September,  1903,  the  following-  po- 
sitions were  held  by  former  students  of  the  Illinois  State 
Library  School. 
California 

Berekley  University  of  California 

Colorado 

Golden  School  of  mines 

District  of  Columbia 

Washington     Dept.  of  Agriculture 
Chemistry  division 
Library  of  Congress 


(  Cataloger  (2) 
)  Order  Clerk 

Librarian 
Assistant  librarian 


Illinois 

Bloomington 
Blue  Island 
Champaign 


Public  library 
Public  library 
Public  library 


Cataloger  (7) 

librarian 
Librarian 
Librarian 
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Charleston 
Chicago 


Decatur 
DeKalb 

Elgin 
Evanston 
Jacksonville 
Macomb 

Oak  Park 

Pekin 

Urbana 


Waukegan 


Eastern  Illinois 

^  Librarian 

Normal  School 

/  Assistant  librarian 

College  of 

Physicians  and  Surgeons     Librarian 

Hammond  library,  Chica 

go 

Theological  seminary 

Assistant 

John  Crerar  library 

(  Senior  assistant    (4; 

i  Junior  assistant    (5) 

(  Substitute 

Library  Bureau 

Editor  "Public 

libraries" 

Public  library 

Assistant 

University  of  Chicago 

f  Assistant  in  charge 

of    Traveling    li- 

braries.      Lihra- 

•{      rian  and   Assist- 

ant librarian, 

School    of     edu- 

^     cation. 

Millikin  university 

Librarian 

Northern  Illinois 

Normal  school 

Librarian 

Gail  Borden  library 

Assistant 

Northwestern  university 

Head  cataloger 

Public  library 

Cataloger 

Western  Illinois 

Normal  school 

Librarian 

Scoville  institute 

Librarian 

Public  library 

Librarian 

State  laboratory 

Cataloger 

of  natural  history 

University  of  Illinois 

f  Order  assistant 

Library 

|  Loan   desk     assist- 

ant (2) 

■{  Reference  librarian 

|  Reference  assistant 

|  Periodical  and 

1^     binding  assistant 

f  Assistant  professor 

|  Instructor  in   Li- 

Library  school 

•{      brary  economy  (2) 

|  Instructor  in 

^    Public  documents 

Public  library 

Cataloger 
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Indiana 

Michigan  City 

Muncie 
Iowa 

Burlington 

Davenport 


Dubuque 
Iowa  City 

Mount  Pleasant 
Oskaloosa 
Kansas 

Emporia 
Kansas  City 
Ottawa 

Massachusetts 

Boston 

Cambridge 
Michigan 

Alma 

Ann  Arbor 

Charlotte 

Port  Huron 

West  Bay  City 
Missouri 

Kirkville 

Parkville 
Montana 

Missoula 
Nebraska 

Beatrice 
New  Jersey 

Trenton 
New  York 

Auburn 

New  York  City 

Syracuse 


Public  library 
Public  library 

Public  library 

Public  library 

State  library 

State  library  commission 

Public  library 

State  historical  society 

State  university 

College  library 

Public  library 

State  Normal  school 
Public  library 
Carnegie  library 

Stone  and  Webster 
Harvard  university 

Alma  college 
University  of  Michigan 
Public  library 
Public  library 
Sage  library 

State  Normal  school 
Park  college 

State  university 

Public  library 

Public  library 

Seymour  library 
Public  library 
New  York  university 
Public  library 


Librarian 
Librarian 

Librarian 

Cataloger 

Assistant  cataloger 

Secretary 

Assistant 

Librarian 

Cataloger 

Librarian 

Librarian 

Library   instructor 
Organizer 
Assistant  librarian 

Cataloger 
Assistant  cataloger 

Librarian 
Assistant 
Librarian 
Librarian 
Librarian 

Organizer 
Organizer 

Librarian 

Librarian 

Librarian 

Librarian 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Accession  clerk 
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Ohio 


Cincinnati 


Cleveland 


Dayton 

Pennsylvania 
BrynMawr 
Pittsburg 


South  Dakota 
Vermillion 

Texas 

Houston 
Washington 

Cheney 
Wisconsin 

Appleton 

Beloit 

Columbus 

Eau  Claire 

Madison 


Marinette 
Oconto 
Racine 
Stevens  Point 
Superior 


Public  library 
University  of  Cincinnati 

Public  library 
Public  library 

College  library 
Carnegie  library 


University  of  South 
Dakota 

Carnegie  library 

State  Normal  school 

Public  library 

Gleaners'  library 

Public  library 

Public  library 

Free  library  commission 


State  historical  society 
University  of  Wisconsin 
Public  library 
Public  library 
Public  library 
State  Normal  school 
Public  library 


Assistant  cataloger 
["Librarian 
]  Assistant   librarian 
I  Head  cataloger 
(Assistant  cataloger 
Head  cataloger 
Assistant  cataloger 
Head  cataloger 

Head  cataloger 
f  Chief  cataloger 
j  Branch  librarian 
■{  Assistant  Branch 

librarian 
(^  Cataloger 

Librarian 


Librarian 

Librarian 

Librarian 

Librarian 
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EXPENSES 

BOARD 

T  he  University  does  not  furnish  board,  but  meals 
may  be  obtained  in  the  vicinity  at  reasonable  rates. 
There  are  also  a  large  number  of  suitable  private  places 
in  Urbana  and  Champaign,  -within  walking  distance  of 
the  University,  and  easily  accessible  by  electric  railway, 
where  students  can  obtain  table  board  and  rooms.  There 
are  several  students'  clubs  at  which  the  cost  of  meals  is 
about  two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  a  week. 

The  Business  Manager  and  the  Young  Men's  and 
Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  of  the  University 
will  aid  new  students  in  procuring  rooms  and  boarding 
places. 

FEES 

Matriculation  Fee.  Each  student  not  holding  a  scholar- 
ship, upon  satisfying  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
the  University,  pays  the  matriculation  fee  of $10  oo 

The  Diploma  Fee,  payable  before  graduation,  is 5  oo 

The  Incidental  Fee.  All  students  except  those  in  the 
Graduate  School,  not  taking  studies  which  do  not  count 
for  a  second  degree,  and  except  those  holding  scholarships, 
pay,  each  semester,  an  incidental  fee  of 12  00 

Tuition  Fee.  Students  '•  conditioned"  on  entrance  require- 
ments, "  special  "  students,  except  special  students  hold- 
ing scholarships,  pay,  each  semester,  a  tuition  fee  of 7  50 

All  Bills  due  the  University  must  be  f  aid  within  ten 
days  after  the  student  enters  classes, 

NECESSARY   EXPENSES 

The  following  are  estimated  average  annual  expen- 
ses, exclusive  of  books,  clothing,  railroad  fare,  labora- 
tory fees,  if  any,  and  small  miscellaneous  needs  : 
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Semester  fees $  24  00  to  $  24  00 

Room  rent  for  each  student  (two  in  room) 32  00    "      60  00 

Table  board  in  boarding  houses  and  clubs 9000    "     12400 

Washing 1800    "       2400 

Total $164  00  to  $232  00 

Board  and  room  in  private  houses,  per  week 4  50    "        6  00 

OTHER   EXPENSES 
Estimated  cost  of  supplies  in  fourth  and  fifth  years  not  to  ex- 
ceed each  year $25  00 

Estimated  cost  of  inspection  visits  to  other  libraries 2$  00 

For  further  information  apply  to 

W.  L.  PILLSBURY,  Registrar, 

Urbana  or  Champaign,  Illinois. 
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AIMS  AND  SCOPE 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  library  school  to  offer  in- 
struction (1)  to  students  who  wish  to  specialize  in  library 
work  as  a  profession  and  (2)  to  students  who  wish  to 
elect  liberal  library  courses  as  part  of  a  general  educa- 
tion. 

The  school  was  established  at  Armour  Institute  of 
Technology,  Chicago,  in  September  1893  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  University  of  Illinois  in  September  1897. 
In  its  fourteen  years  of  existence  it  has  advanced  in  its 
entrance  requirements  from  high  school  graduation  to 
three  years  of  university  work  and  has  extended  its  in- 
struction from  one  year  to  two  years.  There  is  now  off- 
ered a  five  years  course  of  study,  leading  to  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  library  science.  Three  years  of  the  course 
are  devoted  to  general  university  studies  and  students 
are  urged  to  complete  a  four  years  college  course  be- 
fore applying  for  admission.  This  high  standard  is 
necessary  because  conditions  in  library  work  are  rapid- 
ly changing  and  trustees  are  more  frequently  asking 
for  college  graduates.  Instruction  in  advanced  biblio- 
graphic work,  in  reference  work  of  a  high  grade,  in  li- 
brary extension,  and  in  library  administration  requires 
a  broad  general  education,  a  disciplined  mind,  and  ma- 
turity of  thought. 


The  fourth  year  combines  technical  and  liberal  work 
and  is  of  value  to  the  general  student  as  part  of  a  liberal 
education,  or  to  a  library  student  who  can  spend  but  one 
year  in  preparing  for  minor  positions.  The  fifth  year  is 
advanced  and  comparative  technical  work  with  the  addi- 
tion of  bibliographic  and  historic  subjects.  Electives  are 
here  introduced  to  allow  for  personal  preference  and  fit- 
ness for  different  positions. 

One  or  two  years  of  training  will  not  take  the  place 
of  years  of  experience,  but  they  will  make  the  student 
more  adaptable  and  general  library  service  more  intelli- 
gent. The  practical  work  of  the  course  amounts  to  over 
three  months  of  time,  counting  eight  hours  a  day  and 
this  is  more  valuable,  because  more  varied,  than  if  taken 
in  three  consecutive  months  in  a  library.  Moreover  the 
library  school  student  has  the  benefit  of  comparative 
study,  while  the  apprentice  becomes  skilful  in  the  ways 
of  one  library  only.  Stress  is  laid  upon  simplicity  and 
economy,  although  elaborate  methods  are  taught  to  en- 
able students  to  work  in  large  libraries  where  biblio- 
graphic exactness  is  required.  The  higher  side  of  library 
work  is  emphasized  throughout  the  course,  and  students 
are  taught  their  responsibility  to  the  schools,  to  the 
clubs,  and  to  the  people  as  organized  bodies  and  as  in- 
dividuals. 

The  general  student  may  elect  any  subject  in  the 
list  of  library  electives  for  which  he  is  prepared.  Such 
subjects  have  been  indicated  as  will  help  the  student  in 
general  reading,  in  research  work,  in  club  work,  or  as 
member  of  a  library  committee  or  board  of  trustees. 
The  school  also  offers  a  course  of  fifteen  lessons  on 
the  use  of  the  library  and  the  ordinary  reference  books, 
which  will  help  in  general  reading  or  study. 


METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION 

There  are  so  few  text-books  on  library  economy  that 
instruction  is  given  almost  altogether  by  lecture  and 
laboratory  methods.  References  to  books  and  periodicals 
are  given  for  collateral  reading,  and  individual  research 
is  encouraged.  Lectures  are  illustrated  by  collections 
of  forms  and  fittings,  and  each  student  is  expected  to  do 
a  certain  amount  of  practical  work  in  the  university 
library  each  day.  Before  completing  the  course,  each 
student  must  have  had  actual  experience  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  library.  Class  room  work  is  tested  by 
problems,  and  examinations  take  the  form  of  problems 
wherever  practicable. 

FIELD  WORK 

The  library  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  the 
Champaign  public  library  have  systematic  plans  for  co- 
operation through  the  library  school,  in  the  interest  of 
the  clubs  and  the  schools.  Each  woman's  club  in  Cham- 
paign and  Urbana  sends  its  program  for  the  year  to  the 
library  school,  where  a  reference  list  is  made  on  each 
subject,  specifying  in  which  library  the  material  is  to  be 
found.  The  students  also  make  lists  for  the  various 
grades  of  the  local  schools  and  conduct  a  story  hour  in 
some  of  the  Urbana  schools.  In  the  fifth  year  one 
month  is  spent  in  public  libraries  of  the  state  which 
have  cordially  consented  to  take  upon  their  staff  for 
that  period  one  or  two  students  for  experience  at  loan 
desk,  reference  desk,  and  in  children's  room. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  State  of  Illinois  has  erected  for  the  university, 
at  a  cost  of  $160,000,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  con- 
venient library  buildings  in  the  country. 
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The  library  is  167x113  feet  with  a  tower  132  feet 
high.  The  main  floor  contains  the  reference  room,  the 
periodica]  reading  rooms,  and  the  delivery  room,  which 
opens  into  the  second  story  of  the  book  stack.  The 
second  floor  contains  the  library  school  study  room 
and  the  administrative  offices  of  the  university.  The 
ground  floor  contains  the  library  school  lecture  room 
and  the  order  and  catalog  departments  of  the  library. 
It  contains  also  the  university  post  office.  The  book- 
stack  forms  a  rear  wing  to  the  building,  separated  by  a 
fireproof  wall.  This  will  eventually  contain  five  stories, 
accommodating  150,000  volumes.  At  present  only  three 
stories  are  fitted  with  shelving,  while  the  upper  portion 
is  floored  to  form  a  study  room  for  the  library  school. 
Here  students  have  desks  specially  fitted  for  library 
work  and  there  is  easy  access  to  the  bookstack  directly 
below. 

The  most  valuable  equipment  is  the  working  library 
of  the   university,  numbering  over  90,000  volumes. 

The  library  school  has  the  complete  collection  of 
manuscript  notes  and  problems  which  have  been  pre- 
pared since  the  school  opened  in  1893.  As  textbooks 
are  so  few,  this  collection  is  invaluable.  A  collection  of 
library  reports  and  catalogs,  mounted  samples,  models 
and  photographs  showing  methods  of  administration  in 
all  departments,  is  carefully  classified  and  is  continually 
increasing. 

LENGTH  OF  COURSE 

The  course  of  instruction  covers  five  years  beyond 
the  high  school,  consisting  of  three  years  of  regular 
work  in  the  College  of  literature  and  arts  or  the  Col- 
lege of   science  and  of  two  years  of  library  work. 


ADMISSION 

Admission  to  the  freshman  class  of  the  university- 
may  be  obtained  in  one  of  three  ways:  (a)  by  certificate 
from  a  fully  accredited  high  school;  (b)  by  examination; 
(c)  by  transfer  of  credits  from  some  other  college  or 
university. 

(For  description  of  subjects  accepted  for  admission,  see 
latest  University  catalog.) 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

After  satisfying  all  the  entrance  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  university,  and  after  matriculating, 
the  applicant  for  advanced  standing  may  secure  such 
standing  either  by  examination  or  by  transfer  of  credits 
from  some  other  college  or  university. 

1.  Examination.  Candidates  for  advanced  stand- 
ing, not  from  other  colleges  or  universities,  may  secure 
such  standing  on  examination. 

2.  Transfer  of  credits.  Credits  from  other  colleges 
or  universities  may  be  accepted  by  the  faculty  for  ad- 
vanced standing;  but  at  least  one  year's  work  in  resi- 
dence at  the  university  is  required  of  all  candidates  for 
a  bachelor's  degree. 

In  all  cases,  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  is 
required,  together  with  a  certified  record  of  work  done 
in  the  institution  from  which  the  applicant  comes. 
These  should  be  presented  for  approval  some  time  be- 
fore the  student  enters  for  work. 

Upon  approval  of  the  faculty,  freshmen  may  re- 
ceive credit  for  advanced  work  done  in  fully  accredited 
high  schools. 


SPECIAL   STUDENTS 

Persons  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  not  candidates 
for  a  degree,  may  be  admitted  to  classes,  after  satisfying 
the  President  and  the  Director  of  the  library  school 
that  they  possess  the  requisite  information  and  ability  to 
pursue  profitably,  as  special  students,  the  chosen  sub- 
jects. Such  students  are  noCmatriculated.  They  pay 
a  tuition  fee  of  seven  dollars  and  a  half  a  semester. in 
addition  to  the  regular  incidental  fee  of  twelve  dollars. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Required  fw  the  degree  of  B.  L.  S. 
The  work  of  the  first  three  years  must  consist  of 
the  prescribed  subjects  in  the  College  of  literature  and 
arts  or  in  the  College  of  science,  together  with  enough 
electives  to  make  at  least  ninety- eight  hours  altogether. 
Fifteen  to  eighteen  hours  work  a  week,  exclusive  of 
military  and  physical  training,  must  be  chosen  each 
semester. 

RECOMMENDED     ELECTIVES 

Students  are  advised  to  elect  as  much  work  as  possi- 
ble in  modern  languages,  history,  literature,  science,  and 
economics.  Special  attention  is  called  to  Comparative 
literature  and  philology  1,  2,  3;  History  of  American 
literature  (Eng.  16);  Bibliography  of  history  and  the 
social  sciences  (Econ.  40). 

( For  description  of  courses  in  College  of  literature  and 
arts  and  in  College  of  science,  see  latest  university  catalog.) 
LIBRARY    SCHOOL 

FOURTH  YEAR 

First  semester.  Elementary  library  economy  (Lib.  i);  *Ele- 
mentary  reference  (Lib.  2);  *Selection  of  books  (Lib.  3);  *History 
of  libraries  (Lib.  7);  ^Library  extension  (Lib.  14);  Elementary  lab- 
oratory course    (Lib.  4). 
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Second  semester.  Elementary  library  economy  (Lib.  i);  *Ele- 
mentary  reference  (Lib.  2);  *Selection  of  books  (Lib.  3);  *  Library 
3xtension  (Lib.  14);  Elementary    laboratory  course  (Lib.  4). 

FIFTH  YEAR 

First  semester.  Advanced  library  economy  (Lib.  5);  *Biblio- 
graphy  (Lib.  6):  *t Advanced  reference  (Lib.  8);*Public  documents 
(Lib.  13);  Advanced  laboratory  course  (Lib.  10);  Seminary  (Lib.  15.) 

Second  semester.  Advanced  library  economy  (Lib.  5);  *Biblio- 
graphy  (Lib.  6);  fPublic  documents  (Lib.  13);  *fBook  making  (Lib. 
9);  Advanced  laboratory  course  (Lib.  10);  Seminary  (Lib.  15). 

GENERAL   DISCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

1.  Elementary  library  economy.  Instruc- 
tion begins  with  the  selection  of  books  and  the  placing 
of  an  order,  and  follows  the  regular  library  routine. 
The  work  of  the  order  department  is  taught  by  lectures 
and  practice.  American,  English,  French,  and  German 
trade  bibliography  is  introduced.  Instruction  in  the 
accession  department  is  according  to  Dewey's  Library 
school  rules.  Lectures  are  given  upon  duplicates, 
exchanges,  gifts,  importing,  copyright,  and  allied  topics. 
The  Dewey  Decimal  classification  is  taught  by  classifying 
books.  In  the  shelf  department  Dewey's  Library  school 
rules  is  used  and  supplemented  with  lectures.  Sample 
shelf -lists  are  made  with  both  sheets  and  cards.  Cata- 
loging is  taught  according  to  Dewey's  Library  school 
rules  aud  Cutter's  Rules  for  a  dictionary  catalogue.  After 
each  lecture  students  are  required  to  catalog  indepen- 
dently a  number  of  books  and  to  modify  the  rules  to 
suit  different  types  of  libraries.  A  month  of  indepen- 
dent cataloging  for  the  University  library  follows  the 
instruction  in  cataloging.  Lectures  are  given  on  card 
catalogs  and  mechanical  accessories.  Library  hand- 
writing is  practiced  in  connection  with  all  the  work. 
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2.     Elementary  reference.     The    aim   of  thU 
course  is  to  train  students  in  methods  of  research  and 
familiarize  them  with   the   principal   reference   books 
Lessons  are  assigned  on  reference  books  considered  in 
groups    such  as  indexes,  dictionaries,  cyclopedias    at 
ases    handbooks  of  history,    handbooks  of Serai  L 
formation,  quotations,   statistics,  etc.     Reference    its 
are  prepared  for  special  classes  and  for  literary  so    e 
ties   and  the  students  have  practical  work  in  the  refer 
ence  department  of  the  library. 

n  ,1'  SEJf°'n0y  °F  BOOKS-  Lectures  are  given  up- 
on  the  method  of  selecting  books  for  libraries  of  differ- 
ent types  and  sizes.  Critical  periodicals  are  studied 
with  a  view  to  their  aid  in  making  selections.  The  class 
will  have  actual  experience  in  choosing  books  for  which 
he  Publishers  weekly  and  the   Cumulative   book  index 

form  the  basis.     A  certain  number  of  representative 
newb0ok  purchased  that  the  P    -ntative 

^ss^TheT^  °f-reading  bef°re  diS°USsi^  aemto 
class.     The  discussions  treat  of  the  merits  of  the  books 

their  relation  to  other  works  of  the  same  authors  and  to 
books  on  the  same  subjects,  also  of  their  value  to  differ 
ent  libraries.     Special  attention  is  given  to  good  library 
editions  of  standard  authors  and  lectures   are  sunole 
mented  by  a  collection  of  sample  volumes      Tn!s Xle 
is  continued  as  a  part  of  Library  6. 

4.  Elementary  laboratory  course.  The 
purpose  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  students  with 
the  minor  work  of  a  library  and  to  teach  them  to  make 
and  to  use  the  records  in  the  university  library.  The 
arranging  of  the  books  in  the  stack  room  is  assigned  to 
he  st  dents  t0  b  ;       them  .nto  ^^  w.^^ 

collection  as  a  whole.     Practical  work  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  library  is  assigned  to  each  student  as 
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soon  as  possible  after  the  work  has  been  studied  in  their 
other  courses.  One  hour  each  week  is  devoted  to  a  re- 
port from  the  class  on  the  work  done  the  previous  week, 
thus  giving  the  entire  class  the  benefit  of  the  experience 
of  each  member. 

Prerequisite:     Library  1,  2. 

5.  Advanced  library  economy.  Advanced 
and  comparative  trade  bibliography,  cataloging  and 
classification.  Problems  in  organizing  and  reorganizing 
libraries.  The  class  discusses  questions  affecting  the 
founding  and  government  of  libraries,  library  legisla- 
tion, library  architecture,  library  administration,  and 
current  problems  in  public  and  college  library  work. 
This  course  includes  one  hour  of  Library  14. 

Prerequisite:     Library  4. 

6.  Bibliography.  Lectures  on  the  principles 
underlying  selection  of  books  in  different  subjects,  given 
by  professors  of  those  subjects  in  the  university.  Lec- 
tures are  supplemented  by  class  work  and  problems. 
Students  in  this  course  take  Bibliography  of  history  and 
the  social  sciences  (Econ.  40)  offered  by  the  College  of 
literature  and    arts. 

7.  History  of  libraries.  An  account  of  the 
foundation  and  development  of  the  leading  ancient,  me- 
dieval, and  modern  libraries,  special  importance  being 
attached  to  the  history  of  the  library  movement  in  the  \ 
United  States.  Libraries  are  studied  by  types  and  by 
countries,  with  particular  attention  to  the  relation  be- 
tween the  social,  intellectual,  and  political  movements 
in  each  country  and  the  growth  of  libraries.  This  course 
is  supplemented  by  Library  14  in  a  study  of  library  re- 
ports  and  other  publications. 
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hnJ  ■  ^D,VANCED  Reference.  Advanced  referenc 
books  including  important  transactions  of  societies  peri 

va  net  "T  deX61  ^^  Plications  of  specia 
value  in  reference  work  in  a  university  library  A  re 
port  on  current  events  is  introduced  as  a  practical  fea 

d£™  rnCe  ^  EmphaSiS  1S  laid  uP°n  P«*len« 
in  difficult  research  work.  This  course  is  intended 
primarily  for  students  who  are  preparing  for  college 

hasr7tiPf°SIf  °n,S'  ""*  "  may  be  el6Cted  b*  ™*  ™  who 
has  satisfactorily  completed  Elementary  reference. 

Prerequisite:     Library  2. 

thP  !'  ,  B°0KMAKING-  A  brief  history  of  writing,  of 
the  early  forms  of  books,  of  the  invention  and  spread  of 

oTbtdfng     °0killUStl'ati0n'  ^  °f  th6  art-d  practice 
10.     Advanced     laboratory    course.     This 
course  consists  of  two  hours  work  daily  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  university  library,  giving  the  stu- 
dents  practical  experience  in  all  lines  of  library  work 
Reference  lists  are  compiled  for    women's  clubs  in  the 
vicinity  of  the   university;  work  at  the  reference  desk 
is  required,  the  students  having  full  charge  and  answer- 
ing all  questions  asked  by  the  readers  in  the  room;  work 
at  the  loan  desk  is  given,  the  students  working  under 
the  direction  of  the  regular  attendants.      Cataloging 
including  shelMisting  and  classification,  is  assigned  fn 
logical  sequence,  the  work  being  upon  the  current  ac- 
cessions  to   the   library,    including  Danish,    German, 
French,  Spanish,  Greek  and  Latin  books,  no  small  per- 
cent of  which  are  on  technical  subjects.     Practically  all 
of  the  accessioning  for  the  library  is  done  by  the  stu- 
dents.    Work  is  also  given  in  the  order,  periodical,  and 
binding  departments.     Each  student  has  charge  of  some 
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one  piece  of  work  through  the  year,  such  as  writing  re- 
views of  the  new  reference  books,  or  making  lists  of 
articles  of  general  interest  in  each  month's  magazines, 
each  of  which  is  published  in  the  college  paper.  One 
hour  each  week  is  devoted  to  reports  of  the  work  done 
the  previous  week,  so  that  each  student  has  the  benefit 
of  the  experience  of  the  others. 

Prerequisite:  Library  4. 

12.  General  reference.  This  course  is  offered 
to  all  students  of  the  university  who  wish  to  become 
familiar  with  the  ordinary  reference  books.  It  will  com- 
prise lectures  on  the  catalog,  classification,  the  reference 
room,  the  reading  room,  and  groups  of  books,  such  as 
indexes,  dictionaries,  cyclopedias,  atlases,  handbooks 
of  general  information,  handbooks  of  history,  statistics, 
quotations,  etc. 

13.  Public  documents.  The  study  of  the  feder- 
al documents  together  with  the  study  of  the  formation 
of  the  government  as  expressed  in  its  publications. 
Documents  are  studied  both  for  their  value  as  reference 
books  and  for  correct  methods  of  cataloging.  Methods 
of  printing  and  distribution,  and  important  indexes,  both 
general  and  special,  are  considered.  Practical  reference 
questions  are  given  and  a  sample  catalog  is  made  illus- 
trating the  various  principles.  The  work  offered  dur- 
ing the  second  semester  is  elective,  supplementing  the 
work  of  the  first  semester  on  federal  documents  and  in- 
cluding some  of  the  more  important  state  documents. 

Prerequisite:     Library  1,  2. 

14.  Library  extension.  Fourth  and  fifth  year 
students  meet  together  once  a  week  to  examine  library 
publications  received  since  the  previous  meeting  and  to 
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consider  them  in  their  relation  to  library  history,  biog- 
raphy, and  administration.  Once  a  week  the  fourth 
year  students  alone  meet  to  discuss  topics  of  general 
library  information  such  as  library  associations,  library! 
schools,  library  commissions,  traveling  libraries,  home 
libraries,  and  principles  underlying  the  relation  of  the 
library  to  the  public. 

15.  Seminary  in  library  economy.  A  study 
of  library  economy  publications  and  methods  of  research. 
Takes  the  place  of  thesis  formerly  required     (Lib.  11.) 

DEGREE 

The  degree  of  bachelor  of  library  science  is  con- 
ferred on  those  who  complete  the  course  in  the  state 
library  school. 

LIBRARY  CLUB 

Any  member  of  the  library  school  faculty  or  of 
the  staff  of  the  university  library  and  any  student  in 
the  library  school  may  become  a  member.  Six  meet- 
ings are  held  each  year  to  discuss  professional  questions. 

ILLINOIS  STATE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL  ASSO- 
CIATION 

This  alumni  association  was  organized  in  1898  to 
promote  social  intercourse  and  the  advancement  of  the 
interests  of  the  school.  Membership  is  open  to  any  stu- 
dent of  the  school  since  its  establishment  in  Chicago  in 
1893. 

POSITIONS 

The  university  does  not  promise  positions  to  its 
graduates,  but  it  takes  pleasure  in  helping  those  who 
have  done  satisfactory  work.     The  year  1905-06  may  be 
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taken  as  an  example.  The  library  school  that  year  fill- 
ed ('^positions  in  18  states  or  42  cities.  Classed  by  insti- 
tutions 20  were  in  colleges  or  universities,  7  in  normal 
schools,  6  in  state  libraries  or  commissions,  2  in  special 
libraries,  and  27  in  public  libraries.  Classed  by  posi- 
tion there  were  17  librarians,  4  assistant  or  substitute  li- 
brarians, 19  assistants,  9  catalogers,  9  organizers  and  4 
instructors  in  library  schools. 

EXPENSES 

BOARD 

The  university  does  not  furnish  board.  There  is 
a  large  number  of  suitable  private  places  in  Urbana  and 
Champaign,  within  walking  distance  of  the  university, 
and  easily  accessible  by  electric  railway,  where  students 
can  obtain  table  board  and  rooms.  There  are  several 
students  clubs  at  which  the  cost  of  meals  is  about  three 
dollars  a  week. 

The  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian 
associations  of  the  university  will  aid  new  students  in 
procuring  rooms  and  boarding  places. 

FEES 

Matriculation  fee.  Each  student  not  holding  a  scholar- 
ship, upon  satisfying  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
the  university,  pays  the  matriculation  fee  of $10  00 

Diploma  fee,  payable  before  graduation,  is 5  00 

Incidental  fee.    All  students  except  those    holding 

scholarships,  pay,  each  semester,  an  incidental  fee  of 12  00 

Tuition  fee.  Students  "conditioned"  on  entrance  require- 
ments, and  "special"  students,  except  special  students 
holding  scholarships,  pay,  each  semester,  a  tuition  fee  of    7  50 

All  bills  due  the  university  are  due  and  payable 
tvithin  ten  days  after  the  student  enters  classes. 
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AVERAGE  ANNUAL  EXPENSES 

The  following  are  estimated  average  annual  expen- 
ses, exclusive  of  books,  clothing,  railroad  fare,  labora- 
tory fees,  if  any,  and  small  miscellaneous  needs: 

Semester  fees $  24  00  to  $24  00 

Room  rent  for  each  student  (tAvo  in  room) 36  00  "      00  00 

Table  board  in  boarding  houses  and  clubs 108  00  "    124  00 

Washing 18  00  "      24  00 


Total $186  00  to  $232  00 

Board  and  room  in  private  houses,  per  week. .       4  50  "        6  00 

OTHER  EXPENSES 

Estimated  cost  of  supplies  in  fourth  and  fifth  years  not  to 

exceed  each  year £25  00 

Estimated  cost  of  inspection  visits  to  other  libraries 25  00 

Esti  mated  cost  of  field  work 25  00 

For  further  information  apply  to 

W.  L.  PILLSBURY,  Registrar, 

Urbana  or  Champaign,  Illinois. 
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CALENDAR 

1908-1909 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

Sept.  16,  Wednesday,  8  a.  m.  Entrance  examinations  begin 
Sept.  2i,  22,  Monday  and  Tuesday  Registration  days 

Sept.  23,  Wednesday,  8  a.  m.  Instruction  begins 

Nov.  25,  Wednesday,  5  p.  m.  Thanksgiving  recess  begins 

Nov.  30,  Monday,  8  a.  m.  Instruction  begins 

Dec.  3,  Thursday  Illinois  day 

Dec.  22,  Tuesday,  5  p.  m.  Holiday  recess  begins 

J9°9  .       .       . 

Jan.  4,  Monday,  8  a.  m.  Instruction  begins 

Jan.  28,  Thursday,  8  a.  m.  Semester  examinations  begin 

Feb.  4,  Thursday,  5  p.m.  First  semester  ends 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

Feb.  8,  Monday,  8  a.  m.  Instruction  begins 

Feb.  12,  Friday  Lincoln  day 

April  8,  Thursday,  5  p.  m.  Easter  recess  begins 

April  13,  Tuesday,  8  a.  m.  Instruction  begins 

une  4,  Friday    '  Military  day 

une  5,  Saturday,  8  a.  m.  Semester  examinations  begin 

une  12,  Saturday  Semester  examinations  close 

une  13,  Sunday  Baccalaureate  address 

une  14,  Monday  Class  day 

une  15,  Tuesday  Alumni  day 

une  t6,  Wednesday  Thirty-eighth  annual  com- 
mencement 


BOARD    OF    TRUSTEES 


The  Governor  of  Illinois Ex  Officio 

Charles  S.  Deneen Springfield 

The  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. Ex  Officio 
George  H.  Madden Mendota 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction Ex  Officio 

Frank  G.  Blair Springfield 

TERM  EXPIRES 

A.  P.  Grout,  Winchester 1909 

Mrs.  Laura  B.  Evans,  Taylorville 1909 

Lewis  L.  Lehman,  Mattoon 19C9 

William  L.  Abbott,  139  Adams  Street,  Chicago 1911 

Dr.  Charles  Davison,  ioio,  103  State  Street,  Chicago 191 1 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Busey,  Urbana 191 1 

Arthur  Meeker,  Chicago 1913 

Mrs.  Carrie  T.  Alexander,  Belleville 1913 

Fred  L.  Hatch,  Spring  Grove 1913 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD 

William  L.  Abbott,  139  Adams  Street,  Chicago President 

William  L.  Pillsbury,  Urbana Secretary 

Helge  A.  Haugan,  State  Bank  of  Chicago,  Chicago.  .  .  .Treasurer 
Professor  S.  W.  Shattuck,  Champaign Comptroller 


THE  LIBRAHIf 
OF  THE 

mmn  of  iuumis 


FACULTY    OF    THE    LIBRARY    SCHOOL 


Edmund  J.  James,  Ph.D.,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Director. 

Albert  S.  Wilson,  A.  B.,  B.  D.,  Assistant  Director,  Professor  of 
Library  Economy. 

Anna  May  Price,  A.  M.,  B.  L.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Library 
Economy. 

Frances  Simpson,  M.  L.,  B.  L.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Library 
Economy. 

Florence  R.  Curtis,  Instructor  in  Library  Economy. 

Elizabeth  Forrest,  B.  L.  S.,  Instructor  in  General  Reference. 

Francis  K.  W.  Drury,  A.  M.,  B.  L.  S.,  Lecturer  on  Order  Depart- 
ment. 

Philip  S.  Goulding,  A.  B.,  Lecturer  on  Catalog  Department. 

SPECIAL    LECTURERS 

Members   of   the   Various   Faculties   of    the    University    of 

Illinois. 
Prof.  N.  A.  Weston,  Bibliography  of  Economics,  4  lectures. 
Prof.  E.  C.  Hayes,  Bibliography  of  Sociology,  4  lectures. 
Prof.  M.  H.  Robinson,  Bibliography  of  Economics,  2  lectures. 
Prof.  G.  M.  Fisk,  Bibliography  of  Economics,  2  lectures. 
Prof.  J.  W.  Garner,  Bibliography  of  Political  Science,  4  lectures. 
Prof.  G.  S.  Ford,  Bibliography  of  History,  2  lectures. 
Prof.  C.  W.  Alvord,  Bibliography  of  History,  2  lectures. 
Dr.  L.  J.  Paetow,  Bibliography  of  History,  1  lecture. 
Dr.  L.  M.  Larson,  Bibliography  of  History,  1  lecture. 
Prof.  E.  B.  Greene,  Bibliography  of  History,  2  lectures. 
Dr.  E.  L.  Norton,  Bibliography  of  Education,  1  lecture. 
Prof.  J.  W.  Baird,  Bibliography  of  Psychology,  1  lecture. 
Prof.  A.  H.  Daniels,  Bibliography  of  Philosophy,  1  lecture 
Mr.  F.  K.  W.  Drury,  Bibliography  of  Religion,  2  lectures. 
Prof.  Joel  Stebbins,  Bibliography  of  Astronomy,  1  lecture. 
Dr.  F.  W.  Carpenter,  Bibliography  of  Zoology,  1  lecture. 
Dr.  C.  F.  Hottes,  Bibliography  of  Botany,  1  lecture. 
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Prof.  A.  T.  Lincoln,  Bibliography  of  Chemistry,  i  lecture. 

Prof.  H.  J.  Barton,  Bibliography  of  Latin,  i  lecture. 

Prof.  E.  J.  Lake,  Bibliography  of  Art,  i  lecture. 

Prof.  N.  C.  Ricker,  Bibliography  of  Architecture,  i  lecture. 

Director  F.  L.  Lawrence,  Bibliography  of  Music,  i  lecture. 

Prof.  T.  E.  Oliver,  Bibliography  of  Romance  Languages,  i  lecture. 

Prof.  D.  K.  Dodge,  Bibliography  of  English  Literature,  2  lectures. 

Prof.  N.  C.  Ricker,  Library  Buildings,  2  lectures. 

Prof.  M.  Brooks,  Library  Illumination,  2  lectures. 

Mr.  C.  L.  McMaster,  C.  E.,  Bulletin  designing,  1  lecture. 

Lecturers  from  Outside  the  University,  1907-1908. 
Linda  M.  Clatworthy,  Librarian,  Dayton   (Ohio)    Public     Li- 
brary. 

Library  extension  methods. 
Alice  S.  Tyler,  Secretary,  Iowa  Library  Commission. 

Commission  work  in  Iowa. 

The  relation  of  librarian  and  trustee. 
Irene  Warren,  Librarian,  School  of  Education,   University  of 
Chicago. 

The  making  of  a  picture  collection. 
Lutie  E.  Stearns,  Chief,  Traveling  Library  Department,  Wis- 
consin Library  Commission. 

Some  Western  phases  of  library  work. 

The  library  beautiful. 

The  library  spirit. 

"Regulate  your  hurry" —  A  warning  to  librarians. 
Arthur    E.    Bostwick,    Chief,    Circulation    Department,    Xew 
York  Public  Library;    President  of  A.  L.  A.,  1907-08. 

Branch  Libraries. 

The   American   Library   Association. 
Chalmers  Hadley,  Secretary,  Indiana  Library  Commission. 

Library  buildings. 

Library  conditions  in  Indiana. 
Edna  Lyman,  Oak  Park,  111. 

The  child  and  the  book. 

Books  of  the  imagination. 

Fiction,  good  and  bad. 

General  book  talk. 

Children's  librarian. 

Children's  room. 

Story  hour. 
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STATE    LIBRARY    SCHOOL 

AIMS  AND  SCOPE 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  library  school  to  offer  instruction  (i)  to 
students  who  wish  to  specialize  in  library  work  as  a  profession,  and 
(2)  to  students  who  wish  to  elect  liberal  library  courses  as  part  of 
a  general  education. 

The  school  was  established  at  Armour  Institute  of  Technology, 
Chicago,  in  September,  1893,  and  was  transferred  to  the  University 
of  Illinois  in  September,  1897.  In  ^s  fifteen  years  of  existence  it 
has  advanced  in  its  entrance  requirements  from  high  school  gradu- 
ation to  three  years  of  university  work  and  has  extended  its  in- 
struction from  one  year  to  two  years.  There  is  now  offered  a  five- 
years  course  of  study,  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  library 
science.  Three  years  of  the  course  are  devoted  to  general  univer- 
sity studies  and  students  are  urged  to  complete  a  four  years  college 
course  before  applying  for  admission.  This  high  standard  is  nec- 
essary because  conditions  in  library  work  are  rapidly  changing  and 
trustees  are  more  frequently  asking  for  college  graduates.  Instruc- 
tion in  advanced  bibliographic  work,  in  reference  work  of  a  high 
grade,  in  library  extension,  and  in  library  administration  requires 
a  broad  general  education,  a  disciplined  mind,  and  maturity  of 
thought. 

The  fourth  year  combines  technical  and  liberal  work  and  is  of 
value  to  the  general  student  as  part  of  a  liberal  education,  or  to  a 
library  student  who  can  spend  but  one  year  in  preparing  for  minor 
positions.  The  fifth  year  is  advanced  and  comparative  technical 
work  with  the  addition  of  bibliographic  and  historic  subjects. 
Electives  are  here  introduced  to  allow  for  personal  preference  and 
fitness  for  different  positions. 

One  or  two  years  of  training  will  not  take  the  place  of  years  of 
experience,  but  they  will  make  the  student  more  adaptable  and 
general  library  service  more  intelligent.  The  practical  work  of  the 
course  amounts  to  over  three  months  of  time,  counting  eight  hours 
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a  day,  and  this  is  more  valuable,  because  more  varied,  than  if  taken 
in  three  consecutive  months  in  a  library.  Moreover,  the  library 
school  student  has  the  benefit  of  comparative  study,  while  the 
apprentice  becomes  skilful  in  the  ways  of  one  library  only.  Stress 
is  laid  upon  simplicity  and  economy,  although  elaborate  methods 
are  taught  to  enable  students  to  work  in  large  libraries  where  biblio- 
graphic exactness  is  required.  The  higher  side  of  library  work  is 
emphasized  throughout  the  course,  and  students  are  taught  their 
responsibility  to  the  schools,  to  the  clubs,  and  to  the  people  as 
organized  bodies  and  as  individuals. 

The  general  student  may  elect  any  subject  in  the  list  of  library 
electives  for  which  he  is  prepared.  Such  subjects  have  been  indi- 
cated as  will  help  the  student  in  general  reading,  in  research  work, 
in  club  work,  or  as  member  of  a  library  committee  or  board  of 
trustees.  The  school  also  offers  a  course  of  fifteen  lessons  on  the 
use  of  the  library  and  the  ordinary  reference  books,  which  will 
help  in  general  reading  or  study. 

METHOD  OF  INSTRUCT. 

There  are  so  few  text-books  on  library  economy  that  instruction 
is  given  almost  altogether  by  lecture  and  laboratory  methods. 
References  to  books  and  periodicals  are  given  for  collateral  reading, 
and  individual  research  is  encouraged.  Lectures  are  illustrated 
by  collections  of  forms  and  fittings,  and  each  student  is  expected 
to  do  a  certain  amount  of  practical  work  in  the  university  library 
each  day.  Before  completing  the  course,  each  student  must  have 
had  actual  experience  in  every  department  of  the  library.  Class 
room  work  is  tested  by  problems,  and  examinations  take  the  form 
of  problems  wherever  practicable. 

FIELD  WORK 

The  library  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  the  Champaign 
public  library  have  systematic  plans  for  co-operation  through  the 
library  school,  in  the  interest  of  the  clubs  and  the  schools.  Each 
women's  club  in  Champaign  and  Urbana  sends  its  program  for  the 
year  to  the  library  school,  where  a  reference  list  is  made  on  each 
subject,  specifying  in  which  library  the  material  is  to  be  found.  The 
students  also  make  lists  for  the  various  grades  of  the  local  schools 
and  conduct  a  story  hour  in  some  of  the  Urbana  schools. 

In  the  fifth  year  the  students  spend  one  month  in  practical  field 
work  at  various  public  libraries  of  the  state  which  have  cordially 
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consented  to  take  upon  their  staff  for  that  period  one  or  two  students 
for  experience  at  loan  desk,  reference  desk,  and  in  children's  room. 
In  the  endeavor  to  have  the  members  of  the  fourth  year  class 
come  vitally  into  contact  with  the  public  library  movement,  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  school  to  have  them  visit  as  many  libraries  as  possible. 
The  fifth  year  students  spend  one  week  inspecting  the  various 
libraries  of  Chicago,  as  well  as  binderies,  printing  establishments, 
and  book-stores. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  State  of  Illinois  has  erected  for  the  university,  at  a  cost  of 
$160,000,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  convenient  library  buildings 
in  the  country. 

The  library  is  167x113  feet,  with  a  tower  132  feet  high.  The 
main  floor  contains  the  reference  room,  the  periodical  reading  rooms, 
and  the  delivery  room,  which  opens  into  the  second  story  of  the 
book-stack.  The  second  floor  contains  the  library  school  study 
room  and  the  administrative  offices  of  the  university.  The  ground 
floor  contains  the  library  school  lecture  room  and  the  order  and 
catalog  departments  of  the  library.  It  contains  also  the  university 
post  office.  The  book-stack  forms  a  rear  wing  to  the  building,  sep- 
arated by  a  fireproof  wall.  This  will  eventually  contain  five  stories, 
accommodating  150,000  volumes.  At  present  only  three  stories  are 
fitted  with  shelving,  while  the  upper  portion  is  floored  to  form  a 
study  room  for  the  library  school.  Here  students  have  desks 
specially  fitted  for  library  work  and  there  is  easy  access  to  the  book- 
stack  directly  below. 

The  most  valuable  equipment  is  the  working  library  of  the 
university,  numbering  over  100,000  volumes. 

The  library  school  has  the  complete  collection  of  manuscript 
notes  and  problems  which  have  been  prepared  since  the  school 
opened  in  1893.  As  text-books  are  so  few,  this  collection  is  invalu- 
able. A  collection  of  library  reports  and  catalogs,  mounted  sam- 
ples, models  and  photographs  showing  methods  of  administration  in 
all  departments,  is  carefully  classified  and  is  continually  increasing. 

LENGTH  OF  COURSE 

The  course  of  instruction  covers  five  years  beyond  the  high 
school,  consisting  of  three  years  of  regular  work  in  the  College  of 
Literature  and  Arts  or  the  College  of  Science  and  of  two  years  of 
library  work. 
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ADMISSION 

Admission  to  the  freshman  class  ot  the  University  may  be 
obtained  in  one  of  three  ways:  (a)  by  certificate  from  a  fully 
accredited  high  school;  (b)  by  examination;  (c)  by  transfer  of 
credits  from  some  other  college  or  university. 

{For  description  of  subjects  accepted  for  admission,  see  the  latest 
University  catalog.) 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

After  satisfying  all  the  entrance  requirements  for  admission  to 
the  University,  and  after  matriculating,  the  applicant  for  advanced 
standing  may  secure  such  standing  either  by  examination  or  by 
transfer  of  credits  from  some  other  college  or  university. 

i.  By  examination. —  Advanced  standing  is  granted  only  by  ex- 
amination, unless  the  applicant  is  from  a  fully  accredited  school. 
In  such  case,  credit  may  be  obtained  as  explained  in  the  next  para- 
graph. 

2.  By  transfer  of  credits. —  Credits  from  another  college  or  uni- 
versity, or  from  a  fully  accredited  high  school,  may  be  accepted  for 
advanced  standing.  An  applicant  for  such  credit  must  present  a 
certified  record  of  work  done  in  the  institution  from  which  he 
comes,  and  except  in  cases  of  transfer  from  high  schools,  must  also 
present  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Persons  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  not  candidates  for  a 
degree,  may  be  admitted  to  classes,  after  satisfying  the  President 
and  the  Director  of  the  library  school  that  they  possess  the  requisite 
information  and  ability  to  pursue  profitably,  as  special  students, 
the  chosen  subjects.  Such  students  are  not  matriculated.  They 
pay  a  tuition  fee  of  seven  dollars  and  a  half  a  semester  in  addition 
to  the  regular  incidental  fee  of  twelve  dollars. 
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COURSE    OF    INSTRUCTION 

Required  for  the  degree  of  B.  L.  S. 

The  work  of  the  first  three  years  must  consist  of  the  prescribed 
subjects  in  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts  or  in  the  College  of 
Science,  together  with  enough  electives  to  make  at  least  ninety- 
eight  hours  altogether.  Fifteen  to  eighteen  hours  work  a  week, 
exclusive  of  military  and  physical  training,  must  be  chosen  each 
semester. 

RECOMMENDED  ELECTIVES 

Students  are  advised  to  elect  as  much  work  as  possible  in  modern 
languages,  history,  literature,  science,  and  economics.  Special 
attention  is  called  to  Comparative  literature  and  philology  i,  2,  3; 
History  of  American  literature  (Eng.  16). 

{For  description  of  courses  in  College  of  Literature  and  Arts  and 
in  College  of  Science,  see  latest  University  catalog.) 

LIBRARY  SCHOOL 
Fourth  Year 

1.  Elementary  Library  Economy  (Lib.  1);  Elementary  Refer- 
ence (Lib.  2);  Selection  of  Books  (Lib.  3);  History  of  Libraries 
(Lib.  7);  Library  Extension  (Lib.  14);  Elementary  Laboratory 
Course  (Lib.  4). 

2.  Elementary  Library  Economy  (Lib.  1);  Elementary  Refer- 
ence (Lib.  2);  Selection  of  Books  (Lib.  3);  Library  Extension 
(Lib.  14);    Elementary  Laboratory  Course  (Lib.  4). 

Fifth  Year 

1.  Advanced  Library  Economy  (Lib.  5);  Bibliography  (Lib. 
6);  *Advanced  Reference  (Lib.  8);  Public  Documents  (Lib.  13); 
Advanced  Laboratory  Course  (Lib.  10);    Seminary  (Lib.  15). 

2.  Advanced  Library  Economy  (Lib.  5);  Bibliography  (Lib. 
6);  *Bookmaking  (Lib.  9);  *Public  Documents  (Lib.  13);  Ad- 
vanced Laboratory  Course  (Lib.  10);    Seminary  (Lib.  15). 


*E!ectives. 
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GENERAL    DESCRIPTION    OF    COURSES 

t.  Elementary  Library  Economy  —  Instruction  begins  with 
the  selection  of  books  and  the  placing  of  an  order,  and  follows  the 
regular  library  routine.  The  work  of  the  order  department  is 
taught  by  lectures  and  practice.  American,  English,  French,  and 
German  trade  bibliography  is  introduced.  Instruction  in  the 
accession  department  is  according  to  Dewey's  Library  school  rules. 
Lectures  are  given  upon  duplicates,  exchanges,  gifts,  importing, 
copyright,  and  allied  topics.  The  Dewey  Decimal  classification  is 
taught  by  classifying  books.  In  the  shelf  department  Dewey's 
Library  school  rules  is  used  and  supplemented  with  lectures.  Sample 
shelf-lists  are  made  with  both  sheets  and  cards.  Cataloging  is 
taught  according  to  Dewey's  Library  school  rules  and  Cutter's  Rules 
for  a  dictionary  catalogue.  After  each  lecture  students  are  required 
to  catalog  independently  a  number  of  books  and  to  modify  the 
rules  to  suit  different  types  of  libraries.  A  month  of  independent 
cataloging  for  the  University  library  follows  the  instruction  in 
cataloging.  Lectures  are  given  on  card  catalogs  and  mechanical 
accessories.  Library  hand-writing  is  practiced  in  connection  with 
all  the  work. 

2.  Elementary  Reference. —  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to 
train  students  in  methods  of  research  and  to  familiarize  them  with 
the  principal  reference  books.  Lessons  are  assigned  on  reference 
books  considered  in  groups,  such  as  indexes,  dictionaries,  cyclope- 
dias, atlases,  handbooks  of  history,  handbooks  of  general  informa- 
tion, quotations,  statistics,  etc.  Reference  lists  are  prepared  for 
special  classes  and  for  literary  societies,  and  the  students  have  prac- 
tical work  in  the  reference  department  of  the  library. 

3.  Selection  of  Books. —  Lectures  are  given  upon  the  method 
of  selecting  books  for  libraries  of  different  types  and  sizes.  Critical 
periodicals  are  studied  with  a  view  to  their  aid  in  making  selections. 
The  class  will  have  actual  experience  in  choosing  books  for  which 
the  Publishers'  weekly  and  the  Cumulative  book  index  form  the 
basis.  A  certain  number  of  representative  new  books  are  pur- 
chased that  the  students  may  have  the  opportunity  of  reading  before 
discussing  them  in  class.  The  discussions  treat  of  the  merits  of  the 
books,  their  relation  to  other  works  of  the  same  authors  and  to 
books  on  the  same  subjects,  also  of  their  value  to  different  libraries. 
Special   attention  is   given   to   good   library  editions  of  standard 
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authors  and  lectures  are  supplemented  by  a  collection  of  sample 
volumes.     This  course  is  continued  as  a  part  of  Library  6. 

4.  Elementary  Laboratory  Course. —  The  purpose  of  this 
course  is  to  familiarize  the  students  with  the  minor  work  of  a  library 
and  to  teach  them  to  make  and  to  use  the  records  in  the  University 
library.  The  arranging  of  the  books  in  the  stack  room  is  assigned 
to  the  students  to  bring  them  into  contact  with  the  book  collection 
as  a  whole.  Practical  work  in  the  various  departments  of  the  library 
is  assigned  to  each  student  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  work  has 
been  studied  in  their  other  courses.  One  hour  each  week  is  devoted 
to  a  report  from  the  class  on  the  work  done  the  previous  week,  thus 
giving  the  entire  class  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  each  member. 

Prerequisite:    Library  1,  2. 

5.  Advanced  Library  Economy. —  Advanced  and  comparative 
trade  bibliography,  cataloging  and  classification.  Problems  in 
organizing  and  reorganizing  libraries.  The  class  discusses  ques- 
tions affecting  the  founding  and  government  of  libraries,  library 
legislation,  library  architecture,  library  administration,  and  current 
problems  in  public  and  college  library  work.  This  course  includes 
one  hour  of  Library  14. 

Prerequisite :    Library  4. 

6.  Bibliography. —  Lectures  on  the  principles  underlying  selec- 
tion of  books  in  different  subjects,  given  by  professors  of  those 
subjects  in  the  University.  Lectures  are  supplemented  by  class 
work  and  problems. 

7.  History  of  Libraries. —  An  account  of  the  foundation  and 
development  of  the  leading  ancient,  medieval,  and  modern  libraries, 
special  importance  being  attached  to  the  history  of  the  library  move- 
ment in  the  United  States.  Libraries  are  studied  by  types  and  by 
countries,  with  particular  attention  to  the  relation  between  the 
social,  intellectual,  and  political  movements  in  each  country  and  the 
growth  of  libraries.  This  course  is  supplemented  by  Library  14  in 
a  study  of  library  reports  and  other  publications. 

8.  Advanced  Reference. —  Advanced  reference  books  includ- 
ing important  transactions  of  societies,  periodicals,  special  indexes 
and  other  publications  of  special  value  in  reference  work  in  a  univer- 
sity library.  A  report  on  current  events  is  introduced  as  a  practical 
feature  of  reference  work.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  problems  in 
difficult  research  work.  This  course  is  intended  primarily  for 
students  who  are  preparing  for  college  library  positions,  but  it  may 
be  elected  by  anyone  who  has  satisfactorily  completed  Elementary 
reference. 

Prerequisite:    Library  2. 
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9.  Bookmaking. —  A  brief  history  of  writing,  of  the  early  forms 
of  books,  of  the  invention  and  spread  of  printing,  of  book  illustra- 
tion, and  of  the  art  and  practice  of  binding. 

10.  Advanced  Laboratory  Course. —  This  course  consists  of 
two  hours  work  daily  in  the  various  departments  of  the  University 
library,  giving  the  students  practical  experience  in  all  lines  of  library 
work.  Reference  lists  are  compiled  for  women's  clubs  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  University;  work  at  the  reference  desk  is  required, 
the  students  having  full  charge  and  answering  all  questions  asked 
by  the  readers  in  the  room;  work  at  the  loan  desk  is  given,  the 
students  working  under  the  direction  of  the  regular  attendants. 
Cataloging,  including  shelf -listing  and  classification,  is  assigned  in 
logical  sequence,  the  work  being  upon  the  current  accessions  to  the 
library.  Work  is  also  given  in  the  order,  periodical,  and  binding 
departments.  Each  student  has  charge  of  some  one  piece  of  work 
through  the  year,  such  as  the  care  of  departmental  and  school 
libraries.  One  hour  each  week  is  devoted  to  reports  of  the  work 
done  the  previous  week,  so  that  each  student  has  the  benefit  of  the 
experience  of  the  others. 

Prerequisite :    Library  4. 

12.  General  Reference. —  This  course  is  offered  to  all  stud- 
ents. It  comprises  lectures  on  the  catalog,  classification,  the  refer- 
ence-room, the  reading-room,  and  groups  of  books,  such  as  indexes, 
dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  atlases,  hand-books  of  general  informa- 
tion, hand-books  of  history,  statistics,  quotations,  etc. 

13.  Public  Documents. —  A  study  of  the  formation  of  the  gov- 
ernment as  expressed  in  its  publications,  the  methods  of  printing 
and  distributing  the  federal  documents,  and  a  study  of  these  docu- 
ments and  their  various  indexes  for  their  value  as  reference  books 
and  for  correct  methods  of  cataloging.  Practical  reference  ques- 
tions are  given,  and  a  sample  catalog  is  made  illustrating  the  various 
principles.  The  course  is  continued  in  the  second  semester  as  an 
elective,  when  some  of  the  more  important  state  documents  are  also 
studied. 

Prerequisite:   Library  1,2. 

14.  Library  Extension. —  Fourth  and  fifth  year  students  meet 
together  once  a  week  to  examine  library  publications  and  to  con- 
sider them  in  their  relation  to  library  history,  biography,  and  ad- 
ministration. Once  a  week  the  fourth  year  students  alone  meet  to 
discuss  such  topics  as  library  associations,  library  schools,  library 
commissions,  traveling  libraries,  home  libraries,  and  principles  un- 
derlying the  relation  of  the  library  to  the  public. 
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15.  Seminary  in  Library  Economy. —  This  course  takes  the 
place  of  the  thesis  formerly  required.  Library  economy  publica- 
tions are  studied  and  practice  is  given  in  research  work. 


DEGREE 

The  degree  of  bachelor  of  library  science  is  conferred  on  those 
who  complete  the  course  in  the  state  library  school. 

LIBRARY  CLUB 

Any  member  of  the  library  school  faculty  or  of  the  staff  of  the 
University  library  and  any  student  in  the  library  school  may  become 
a  member.  Six  meetings  are  held  each  year  to  discuss  professional 
questions. 

ILLINOIS  STATE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION 

This  alumni  association  was  organized  in  1898  to  promote  social 
intercourse  and  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  school. 
Membership  is  open  to  any  student  of  the  school  since  its  estab- 
lishment in  Chicago  in  1893. 

POSITIONS 

The  University  does  not  promise  positions  to  its  graduates,  but 
it  takes  pleasure  in  helping  those  who  have  done  satisfactory  work. 
The  year  1907-08  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  The  library  school 
this  year  tilled  65  positions  in  18  states.  Classed  by  institutions 
22  were  in  colleges  or  universities,  7  in  normal  and  high  schools, 
2  in  government  or  state  libraries,  4  in  special  libraries,  and  29  in 
public  libraries.  Classed  by  position  there  were  19  librarians,  2 
acting  librarians,  26  assistants,  3  commission  workers,  ro  organizers, 
and  4  instructors  in  library  schools. 

EXPENSES 

Board 

The  University  does  not  furnish  board.    There  are  a  large  number 

of  suitable  private  places  in  Urbana  and  Champaign,  within  walking 

distance  of  the  university,  and  easily  accessible  by  electric  railway, 

where  students  can  obtain  table  board  and  rooms.     There  are  several 
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students'  clubs  at  which  the  cost  of  meals  is  about  three  and  a  half 

dollars  a  week. 

The  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  associations 

of  the  University  will  aid  new  students  in   procuring  rooms  and 

boarding  places. 

Fees 

Matriculation  fee.  Each  student  not  holding  a  scholar- 
ship, upon  satisfying  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
the  University,  pays  the  matriculation  fee  of $10  oo 

Diploma  fee,  payable  before  graduation,  is 5   00 

Incidental     fee.     All     students     except     those     holding 

scholarships,  pay,  each  semester,  an  incidental  fee  of .  .  .    1 2   00 

Tuition  fee.     Students  "conditioned"  on  entrance  require- 
ments, and  "special"  students,  except  special  students 
holding  scholarships,  pay,  each  semester,  a  tuition  fee  of     7    50 
All  fees  shall  be  paid  each  semester  in  advance. 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  EXPENSES 

The  following  are  estimated  average  annual  expenses,  exclusive 
of  books,  clothing,  railroad  fare,  laboratory  fees,  if  any,  and  small 
miscellaneous  needs: 

Semester  fees $24  00  to    S24  00 

Room  rent  for  each  student  (two  in  room) 36  00   "        72   00 

Table  board  in  boarding  houses  and  clubs 126  00   "      144  00 

Washing 18  00  "        24  00 

Total S204  00  to  S264  00 

Board  and  room  in  private  houses,  per  week. .  .        4   50   "  6  oc 

Other  Expenses 
Estimated  cost  of  supplies  in  fourth  and  fifth  years  not  to 

exceed  each  year S25  00 

Estimated  cost  of  inspection  visits  to  other  libraries 25   00 

Estimated  cost  of  field  work 25   00 

For  further  information  apply  to 

W.  L.  Pillsbury,  Registrar, 

Urbana.  Illinois. 
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Edmund  J.  James,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

The  Governor  of  Illinois Ex  Officio 

CHARLES  S.  DENEEN Springfield 

The  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture     ..Ex  Officio 
GEORGE  A.  ANTHONY Kewanee 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction Ex  Officio 

FRANCIS  G.  BLAIR Springfield 

TERM    EXPIRES 

ALBERT  P.  GROUT,  Winchester 1913 

FRED  L.  HATCH,  Spring  Grove 1913 

MRS.  CARRIE  ALEXANDER-BAHRENBURG,  Belleville. .  .1913 

ARTHUR  B.  MEEKER,  Chicago 1915 

MRS.  LAURA  B.  EVANS,  Taylorville 1915 

ALLEN  F.  MOORE,  Monticello 1915 

MRS.  MARY.  E.  BUSEY,  Urbana 1917 

WILLIAM  L.  ABBOTT,   139  Adams  Street,  Chicago 1917 

OTIS  W.  HOIT,  Geneseo 1917 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD 

William  L  Abbott,  139  Adams  Street,  Chicago President 

Charles  Maxwell  McConn,  Urbana Secretary 

Henry  A.   Haugan,  State  Bank  of  Chicago,  Chicago Treasurer 

Professor  S.  W.  Shattuck,  Champaign  ,        Comptroller 


CALENDAR 

1911-1912 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


1911 


Sept.  18,  19,  Monday  and  Tues- 
day, 8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 
Sept.   20,   Wednesday,   8    a.   m. 
Nov.    29,    Wednesday,    12   m. 
Dec.  2,  Saturday 
Dec.  4,  Monday,  12  m. 
Dec.  22,  Friday,  12  m. 


Registration  days 
Instruction  begins 
Thanksgiving    recess    begins 
Illinois  day 
Instruction  resumed 
Holiday  recess  begins 


1912 
Jan.  3,  Wednesday,  12  m. 
Jan.  25,  Thursday 
Feb.    1,   Thursday,   5   p.   m. 


Instruction  begins 

Semester   examinations    begin 

First  semester  ends 


SECOND  SEMESTER 


Feb.    5,   6,   Monday   and   Tues- 
day, 8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 
Feb.  7,  Wednesday,  8  a.  m. 
Feb.    12,   Monday 
March  2,  Saturday 
March   11,  Tuesday 

April  4,  Thursday,  12  m. 
April  9,  Tuesday,  12  m. 
May    13-15,    Monday    to    Wed- 
nesday. 
May   30,    Thursday,   8   a.    m. 
June  6,  Thursday,  5  p.  m. 
June  9,   Sunday 
June   10,  Monday 
June  11,  Tuesday 
June  12,  Wednesday 


Registration    days 
Instruction  begins 
Lincoln  day 
University  day 

Annual   meeting   Board   of   Trus- 
tees 
Easter  recess  begins 
Instruction  resumed 

Music  Festival 

Semester   examinations   begin 

Semester    examinations    close 

Baccalaureate  address 

Class  day 

Alumni  day 

Forty-first  annual  commencement 


FACULTY  OF  THE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 


Edmund  Janes  James,  Ph.  D.,  LL.   D.,   President 
Phineas  Lawrence  Windsor,  Ph.B.,  Diretcor. 
Albert  Sherwood  Wilson,  A.B.,   B.D.,  Assistant  Director.     AssisJ 

tant  Professor  of  Library  Economy. 
Frances    Simpson,    M.L.,    B.L.S.,    Assistant    Professor    of    Library 

Economy. 
Anna   May    Price,   A.M.,    B.L.S.,   Assistant    Professor   of    Library 

Economy. 
Florence  Rising  Curtis,  A.B.,  B.L.S.,  Instructor  in  Library  Econ-: 

omy. 
Edna  Lyman,  Special  Lecturer  on  Library  work  with  children. 


Francis  Keese  Wynkoop  Drury,  A.M.,  B.L.S.,  Lecturer  on  Order 

work. 
Phillip  Sanford  Goulding,  A.B.,  Lecturer  on  Cataloging. 
Jacob  Hodnefield,  A.M.,  Lecturer  on  Exchanges. 
Margaret  Hutchins,  A.B.,  B.L.S.,  Lecturer  on  General  reference.! 
Alice  Sarah  Johnson,  B.L.S.,  Lecturer  on  General  reference. 
Clara  Louise  Gridley,  B.L.S.,  Lecturer  on  Book-binding. 
Emma  Reed  Jutton,  B.L.S.,  Lecturer  on  Loan  department. 


Members  of  the  Various  Faculties  of  the  University,  who  have 

lectured  on  the  literature  of  their  respective  subjects  : 
Prof.  E.  C.  Hayes,  Sociology,  4  lectures. 
Prof.  E.  L.  Bogart,  Economics,  1  lecture. 
Dr.  J.  G.  Thompson,  Economics,  1  lecture. 
Prof.  M.  H.  Robinson,  Trusts  and  corporations,  2  lectures. 
Dr.  J.  K.  Towles,  Labor  and  socialism,  1  lecture. 
Prof.  J.  W.  Garner,  Political  science,  2  lectures. 
Prof.  A.  S.  Pease,  Roman  history  and  applied  topics,  2  lectures. 
Dr.  L.  J.  Paetow,  Mediaeval  history,  1  lecture. 
Prof.  E.  B.  Greene,  American  history,  3  lectures. 
Prof.  C.  W.  Alvord,  Western  history,  1  lecture. 
Prof.  L.  M.  Larson,  English  history,  1  lecture. 
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Prof.  F.  K.  W.  Drury,  Missions  and  religion,  3  lectures. 

Prof.  L.  E.  Anderson,  Education,  1  lecture. 

Prof.  G.  S.  Ford,  Modern  European  history,  1  lecture. 

Prof.  N.  C.  Ricker,  Architecture,  2  lectures. 

Prof.   C.   F.   Hottes,  Botany,   2  lectures. 

Prof.  C.  H.  Mills,  Music,  1  lecture. 

Prof.   J.   Stebbins,  Astronomy,   1   lecture. 

Prof.  E.  J.  Lake,  Fine  Arts,  1  lecture. 

Prof.  D.  K.  Dodge,  English  literature,  2  lectures. 

Dr.  C.  C  Adams,  Zoology,  1  lecture. 

Prof.  N.  C  Brooks,  German  literature,  1  lecture. 


Lecturers  from  Outside  the  University,  iqio-ii 
Shailer  Mathews,  University  of  Chicago,  editor  of  World  To-day. 

Making  of  a  magazine.  _ 

Eugenia  Allin,  organizer  of  the  Illinois  Library  Extension  Com- 
mission.     Work  of  Illinois  Extension  Commission ;  Account  of 
experiences  in  many  small  libraries. 
Mary  E    Ahern,   editor   of   Public  Libraries.      The   International 
Congresses    at    Brussels,    1910;    American    library    journalism; 
The  librarian  and  the  business  world. 
Lutie  E    Stearns,  chief   of   thi  Traveling  library  department  of 
the  Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commission.     Some  western  phases 
of  library  work;  The  itinerant  librarian— personal  experiences; 
The  old  and  the  new. 
Arthur  E.   Bostwick,  librarian  of  the   St.   Louis   Public  Library. 
Some  lost  arts  of  librarianship ;  The  making  of  a  dictionary; 
The  St.  Louis  Public  Library. 
William  M.  Hepburn,  librarian  of  Purdue  University,  Lafayette, 
Ind      The  relation  of  the  library  to  the  problem  of  rural  life ; 
Technical  libraries  and  technecical  literature ;  The  work  of  the 
Purdue  University  library. 
Samuel  H    Ranck,  librarian  of  the  Ryerson  public  library,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.     The  work  of  the  Grand  Rapids  public  library; 
The  functions  of  a  public  library ;  Recreations  of  a  librarian. 
Jeannftte  M.  Drake,  librarian  of   Sioux   City,   la.   public  library. 
Relation  of  the  public  library  to  the  school;  The  public  library 
and  the  business  man. 
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The  University  of  Illinois  is  situated  in  Champaign  County,  in 
the  eastern  central  part  of  the  state,  between  the  cities  of  Urbana 
and  Champaign,  and  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  former.  It 
is  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  miles  south  of  Chicago,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago, 
and  St.  Louis,  and  the  Wabash  railroads,  and  is  on  the  interurban 
line  of  the  Illinois  Traction  System.  The  country  around  is  a 
rich  and  prosperous  agricultural  region.  The  cities  of  Urbana  and 
Champaign  have,  together,  a  population  of  about  20,000.  They 
are  connected  by  an  electric  street  railway,  which  runs  through  the 
University  grounds,  with  ten-minute  service.  The  University  sta- 
tion of  the  Urbana  post-office  is  in  the  Library  building. 

The  University  comprises  the  following  colleges  and  schools, 
part  of  them  located  at  Urbana  and  part  of  them  at  Chicago.  Those 
at  Urbana  are : 

The  Graduate  School 

The  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts,  including  the  College  of  Litera- 
ture and  Arts  and  the  College  of  Science,  the  School  of 
Education,   and  the   Courses   in   Training   for   Business 

The  College  of  Engineering,  including  the  School  of  Railway 
Engineering  and  Administration 

The  College  of  Agriculture 

The  College  of  Law 

The  School  of  Library  Science 

The  School  of  Music 
Those  in  Chicago  are : 

The  College  of  Medicine 

The  School  of  Pharmacy 

The  College  of  Dentistry 

In  connection  with  the  College  of  Agriculture,  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  for  Illinois  is  maintained  at  Urbana,  partiy  by 
State  and  partly  by  Federal  appropriations. 

The  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  established  by  the  State 
Legislature  in  1903,  is  at  Urbana,  in  connection  with  the  College  of 
Engineering. 
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When  in  January  1893  Armour  Institute  was  founded  in  Chi- 
cago as  a  technical  school,  it  was  decided  that  a  library  training 
Em  should  be  one  of  its  departments.  Miss  Katharine  L.  Sharp 
«s  placed  in  charge  and  under  her  guidance  the  school  opened  in 
September  offering  a  one-year  elementary  course.  To  meet  more 
effectively  the  needs  in  the  Middle  West  the  course  was  extended  in 
1804-95  from  one  to  two  years.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the 
school  could  not  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it  without  larger 
quarters,  more  generous  equipment  and  advanced  entrance  re- 
quirements. In  September  1897,  with  the  good  will  of  Armour 
Infinite  of  Technology,  the  school  was  transferred  to  the  University 
of  Illinois,  bringing  with  it  a  part  of  its  faculty,  its  students,  and 
its  technical  equipment.  . 

At  the  same  time  the  entrance  requirements  were  increased  to 
two  years  of  college  work,  and  it  was  decided  to  give  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Library  Science  to  those  who  completed  the  course. 
In  September  1903  the  requirements  for  entrance  were  further  in- 
creased to  three  years  of  college  work,  while  beginning  with 
September  191 1,  only  college  graduates  or  those  possessing  equiv- 
alent training  will  be  admitted. 

During  the  eighteen  years  existence  of  the  School,  487  students 
have  matriculated,  418  have  completed  one  year's  work,  and  207 
have  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Library  Science.  About 
290  are  now  engaged  in  library  work  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Over  5  per  cent  of  the  members  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion are  graduates  or  former  students  of  this  School. 

The  Library  School  is  not  an  isolated  institution  depending 
merely  upon  itself,  but  a  professional  school  of  a  large  State  uni- 
versity having  constant  and  vital  inter-relations  with  other  col- 
leges 'and  schools  of  the  institution.  All  courses  of  the  University 
are  open  to  students  of  the  Library  School,  and  members  of  the 
faculties  of  other  departments   deliver  lectures  to  the  School. 

Another  advantage  hardly  less  important  is  its  close  connec- 
tion with  the  University  Library,  a  well  organized  and  much  used 
collection  of  over  184,000  volumes.  In  the  various  parts  of  the 
general  library  and  in  the  department  libraries  the  students  render 
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woLsrice  um,er  the  supervisi°n "' ,rained  and  «p«ri««i 

Scl1oIl1Vibr!ry  buiWing'on  thc  «PP«  floor  of  which  the  Library 
School   has  ,ts  quarters,  is  modern   Romanesque  in   style    built  of 

ZltTZiT  Tr  a"dfl  —  «*  oy  „3  fee,,  wi,h  a  towel 
132  feet  h,gh.     The  first  floor,  or  basement,  contains  the  room,  of 
he  catalog  and  order  departments,  the  bound  newspapers,  and  th 
Umverstty  Sta  ton  Post-office.     The  second,  or  main,  floor  contain 
be  general  reference  room,  the  periodica,  reading  rooms,  a  smal 
conference    room,   and    the    delivery    room,    which    opens    into    the 

rncdois  it^d  b,he  rck-  fThe  deiivery  r°°m  is  op- 1°  «"  H 

and  »  hghted  by  a  dome  of  art  glass;  the  lunettes  are  decorated 
wth     rescoes  symbolic  of  the  oldest   four  colleges  of  the  Univer 

ThTfi        ,  ^   AnS'    SdenCe'    A8"™"-e,    and    Engineering 

The  five  story  stack  ,s  a  rear  wing  to  the  building,  separated  from 

h     ^  vTPr°0,f  Wa"-     The  'hird  fl°°r  0f  the  bui|di"g  is  occupie" 

and  he  r  'a  SftCe,%a  ^"^  r°°m'  3  ^u.ty'study  room 
and  the  rooms  of  the  Ubrary  School.  In  addition  to  two  lecture 
rooms,  a  cloak  room,  and  an  office,  the  School  has  a  large  studv 

fo0r'L7naTg  '/TV"  eaCh  StUdem;  °"  tHe  Wa»S  ™  delve's 
for  the  collecfon  of  books  on  library  economy  and  allied  subjects. 

The  extent  of  this  collection  may  be  roughly  indicated  by  the 
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statement  that  it  consists  of  3,100  volumes  and  about  3.000  pam 
phlets.  Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  library  of  Karl 
Dziatzko,  librarian  of  Gottingen  University,  which  was  purchased 
in  1905  and  numbers  300  volumes  and  250  pamphlets. 

Aim    and    Scope 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Library  School  to  offer  a  two  years' 
course  of  instruction  to  students  who  wish  to  enter  library  work 
as  a  profession,  and  to  offer  certain  library  courses  to  students  in 
other  schools  and  colleges  of  the  University  of  Illinois  who  may 
wish  to  elect  them  as  a  part  of  their  course  of  training.  The  course 
is  planned  so  that  students  who  complete  the  first  or  junior  year's 
work  are  prepared  to  accept  the  less  responsible  positions  in  library 
service,  the  schedule  of  courses  in  this  year  being  so  arranged  as 
to  cover  the  generally  accepted  methods  and  practices  in  modern 
library  work.  In  the  second  or  senior  year  greater  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  historical  and  comparative  methods  of  treatment; 
new  subjects  are  introuced  to  give  the  student  a  broad  outlook 
and  a  scholarly,  technical  and  administrative  equipment  for  the 
more  responsible  positions. 

One  or  two  years  training  will  not  take  the  place  of  years  of 
experience,  but  they  will  make  the  student  more  adaptable  and  his 
general  library  service  more  intelligent.  The  practical  work  of 
the  course  amounts  to  over  three  months  of  time,  counting  eight 
hours  a  day,  and  this  is  more  valuable,  because  more  varied,  than  if 
taken  in  three  consecutive  months  in  any  one  library.  Moreover, 
the  library  school  student  has  the  benefit  of  comparative  study, 
while  the  apprentice  becomes  skillful  in  the  ways  of  one  library 
only.  Although  stress  is  laid  upon  simplicity  and  economy,  elab- 
orate methods  are  taught  to  enable  students  to  work  in  large  li- 
braries where  such  methods  and  bibliographic  exactness  are  re- 
quired. Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  extension  of  the  activities  of 
the  public  library,  and  upon  the  importance  of  cooperation  between 
the  library  and  the  schools  and  other  educational  agencies. 

A  student  in  any  other  school  or  college  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  may  elect  any  course  for  which  he  is  prepared.  These 
courses  will  help  the  student  in  general  reading,  in  research  work, 
in  club  work,  as  high  school  teachers,  or  as  members  of  a  library 
committee  or  a  board  of  trustees.     The  school  also  offers  a  course 
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of  eighteen  hours  on  the  use  of  the  library  and  the  ordinary  refer- 
ence books,  which  will  help  in  general  reading  or  study. 

Entrance  Requirements 

Admission  to  the  Library  School  is  conditioned  upon  the  pre- 
sentation of  credentials  showing  that  the  applicant  holds  a  bach- 
elor's degree  in  arts  or  science  from  the  University  of  Illinois  or 
has  had  other  equivalent  training. 

Application  blanks  for  admission  may  be  secured  from  the 
Director  of  the  School,  and  these,  filled  out,  should  be  filed  to- 
gether with  such  documentary  material  as  the  candidate  may  offer, 
showing  qualifications  for  admission,  not  later  than  the  registration 
days  in  September.  It  will  be  to  the  candidate's  interest  to  present 
the  application  and  certificates  as  early  as  convenient,  in  order  that 
the  question  of  admission  may  be  settled  before  he  makes  his  ap- 
pearance. 

Advanced  Standing 

College  graduates  who  have  had  approved  library  experience 
or  who  have  attended  other  library  schools  may  be  accorded  ad- 
vanced standing  by  securing  credit  for  some  of  the  courses  re- 
quired for  graduation.  After  satisfying  all  entrance  requirements 
and  after  matriculation,  the  applicant  for  advanced  standing  may 
secure  such  credit  either  by  examination  or  by  transfer  of  credits 
from   another   institution   offering   courses    in    library   economy 

i  By  examination.-Advanced  standing  for  particular  courses 
is  granted  to  those  who  satisfactorily  pass  examinations  designed 
to  test  acquaintance  with  the  content  of  those  courses.  Examin- 
ations for  such  credit  may  be  taken  at  Urbana  at  the  end  of  the 
semester  during  which  the  courses  have  been  given,  along  with 
students  who  have  attended  such  courses;  or,  during  the  week 
previous  to  registration  days  of  the  first  semester  of  the  academic 

af2  By  transfer  of  credit-Official  documentary  evidence  of 
satisfactory  work  done  in  a  library  school  or  other  educational 
institution  offering  courses  in  library  economy  of  a  grade  substan- 
tially equivalent  to  those  offered  in  this  School  may  be  accepted  for 
advanced   standing.     In   such  cases   a   certificate  of   honorable  dis- 
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missal  from  the  institution  last  attended  is  required.  Those  students 
who  have  spent  one  year  at  another  library  school  whose  work 
cannot  be  exactly  equated  with  the  courses  of  the  Junior  year,  may 
be  conditionally  admitted  to  th~  Senior  year,  and  upon  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  that  year's  work,  in  addition  to  any  courses 
of  the  Junior  year  which  the  Faculty  may  require,  may  graduate 
with  the  B.L.S.  degree. 

Special  Students 

According  to  a  University  regulation  persons  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  may  be  admitted  to  classes 
for  which  they  are  prepared,  on  special  application  to  the  Direc- 
ector.  Every  person  desiring  admission  as  a  special  student  in  this 
School  must  present  a  written  application,  accompanied  by  official 
certificates,  indicating  the  character  and  extent  of  his  preparatory 
and  college  work  and  showing  honorable  dimissal  from  the  insti- 
tution last  attended.  In  order  that  action  may  be  taken  on  such 
application  before  registration  they  should  be  presented  not  later 
than  one  week  before  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year. 

It  is  the  practice  of  this  School  to  admit  as  special  students  only 
those  mature  persons  who,  though  unable  to  meet  the  formal  re- 
quirements for  entrance,  are  substantially  prepared  for  thorough 
and  advanced  work.  Such  persons  must  present  evidence  of  pos- 
sessing the  requisite  information  and  ability  to  pursue  profitably, 
as  special  students,  the  chosen  subjects,  and  some  substitute  for  the 
regular  requirements  for  entrance,  such  as  approved  library  or 
teaching  experience,  foreign  travel,  etc.  Preference  will  be  given 
to  those  already  engaged  in  library  work,  especially  in  Illinois, 
who  may  desire  more  adequate  training  in  particular  subjects. 

Recommended  Preparation  for  Library  Work 

Because  of  the  diversity  of  interests  of  the  readers  whom  the 
librarian  is  to  serve,  the  great  variety  of  problems  concerning 
which  he  must  assist  readers,  and  the  limitless  variety  of  subjects 
treated  in  the  collection  of  literature  at  his  disposal,  too  great  em- 
phasis cannot  be  laid  upon  the  need  for  the  most  complete  and 
adequate  educational  training  on  the  part  of  all  who  hope  to  render 
efficient  library  service.     An  intelligent  grasp  of  the  literature  with 
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which  to  render  practical  assistance  is  so  essential  that  one  can 
only  urge  upon  prospective  library  workers  all  the  general  education 
obtainable.  So  well  recognized  is  this  need  that  many  in  charge 
of  libraries  prefer  assistants  possessing  good  general  education 
without  professional  training,  to  those  who  have  taken  a  library 
school  course  at  the  sacrifice  of  that  general  education. 

Many  of  our  students,  though  from  good  colleges,  enter  the 
School  poorly  prepared  for  library  work  because  of  unwise  selec- 
tion of  their  undergraduate  courses.  The  School  recommends  to 
its  prospective  students  that  they  include  in  their  college  work  the 
following  subjects,  and  devote  to  each  subject  at  least  the  amount 
of  time  indicated.  The  figures  after  each  subject  indicate  the  num- 
ber of  lecture  or  recitation  hours  per  week  throughout  one  college 
year  of  about  36  weeks.  (a)  English  literature,  6;  rhetoric,  3. 
(b)  German,  6,  in  addition  to  two  years  of  high  school  German; 
French,  4,  in  addition  to  two  years  of  high  school  French.  In  the 
absence  of  high  school  work  in  these  languages,  the  amount  of 
time  devoted  to  them  in  college  should  be  increased,  (c)  Ancient 
history,  1,  but  this  work  should  preferably  be  taken  in  high  school; 
mediaeval  and  modern  European  history,  3;  history  of  England,  3; 
history  of  the  United  States,  3.  (d)  Economics  and  political 
science,  4;  sociology,  2.  (e)  History  of  philosophy,  3;  general 
psychology,  2;  history  of  education,  1.  (f)  Zoology,  3;  botany,  2; 
chemistry  or  physics,  3.  The  total  of  this  work  amounts  to  49 
year  hours,  or  98  semester  hours,  leaving  the  equivalent  of  one 
year  of  a  four  years  course  free  for  other  work. 

In  choosing  this  other  work  the  prospective  student  should 
bear  in  mind  that  there  is  a  demand  for  librarians  who  are  special- 
ly trained  in  certain  groups  of  subjects;  as,  for  example,  in  zoology, 
botany,  physiology  and  medicine;  in  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
geology  and  engineering ;  in  history,  economics,  sociology,  political 
science  and  law  ;  in  psychology,  pedagogy,  child  study  and  history  of 
education;  in  language  and  literature. 

Method  of  Instruction 

There  are  few  text  books  on  library  economy,  and  instruction 
is  given  chiefly  by  lectures,  collateral  reading,  problems  and  dis- 
cussions, supplemented  by  a  large  amount  of  practical  work  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  University  library.     In  their  class  work 
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instructors    use    illustrative    material    from    the    School's    collection 
of  printed  forms  and  library  fittings.     One  of  the  rooms  is  equ: 
for  the  use  of  the  stereoptican.     Work  is  tested  by  oral  and  writ- 
ten  quizzes    and   examinations,    and   by   the   practical    work    in    the 
Library. 

Field  Work 

In  the  Senior  year  each  student  is  required  to  spend  one  month 
in  an  assigned  public  library,  working,  as  far  as  practical,  under 
the  same  conditions  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  that  library.  The 
student  works  under  the  special  supervision  of  the  librarian,  who 
plans  the  month's  work  in  such  a  way  as  to  offer  the  best  opportuni- 
ties for  meeting  the  public.  Since  the  spring  of  1907  the  School 
has  followed  this  method  of  assuring  to  each  of  its  seniors  a  varied 
library  experience.  The  following  libraries  have,  in  this  time, 
co-operation  with  the  School  in  receiving  students  for  this  work : 
the  public  libraries  of  Bloomington,  Champaign,  Chicago,  Danville, 
Dectaur,  Evanston,  Galesburg,  Jacksonville,  Joliet,  Oak  Park,  and 
Rockford,  111.,  Waterloo,  la.,  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  and  Minneapolis, 
Minn. ;  and  the  library  of  Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  la. 

Library  Visits 

In  the  endeavor  to  have  the  students  come  into  close  contact 
with  the  public  library  movement,  it  is  the  practice  of  the  School 
to  require  them  to  visit  as  many  libraries  as  possible  during  the 
course.  While  the  Juniors  have  heretofore  been  required  to  visit 
the  libraries  of  the  neighboring  cities  of  Danville,  Decatur,  Bloom- 
ington, and  Springfield,  as  well  as  to  become  familiar  with  the  libra- 
ries of  Champaign  and  Urbana,  the  Seniors  have  been  accustomed, 
at  the  close  of  the  month  of  field  work,  to  meet  in  Chicago  and, 
accompanied  by  a  member  of  the  faculty,  spend  one  week  visiting 
the  various  libraries  of  Chicago,  and  also  certain  of  its  book- 
bindries,  printing  establishments,  and  book-stores.  But  in  order 
that  all  students  might  profit  by  the  more  extended  acquaintance 
with  libraries,  the  Juniors  in  191 1  joined  the  Seniors  in  their 
Chicago  visit,  and  in  1912  the  members  of  both  classes  will  visit 
the  libraries  of  St.  Louis  and  neighboring  cities.  Hereafter  it  is 
the  expectation  that  the  School  will  visit  the  libraries  of  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis  on  alternate  years. 
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Schedule  of  Courses 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  two  semesters.  Each  student 
must  pursue  studies  aggregating  not  less  than  15  nor  more  than  18 
hours  per  semester,  except  by  special  permission,  an  hour  being 
either  one  class  period  a  week  for  one  semester,  or  the  equivalent 
in  practice  work.  For  gradutation,  a  student  must  receive  credit 
for  all  courses  except  those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*),  which 
are  elective.  In  the  following  schedule  are  given  for  each  course 
the  number,  the  subject,  the  number  of  hours  credit,  and  the  day 
and  hour  of  the  class. 

First  semester :  junior  year 

2  Reference  work  3  hrs.  M.  W.  8.  Sec.  A. 

Tu.  Th.  8.     Sec.  B. 

3  Selection  of  books  2  hrs.     F.   8. 

4  Practice   work,   4    hours    per 

week  2  hrs. 

16  Order,    accession,    and     shelf 

work  2  hrs.     Tu.  Th.     11. 

17  Classification  and  book  num- 

bers 3  hrs.     M.  W.  F.  9. 

18  Cataloging  3    hrs.     Tu.   9,    W.    11,   Th.   9. 
23    Library     administration      and 

current    library    literature       1  hr.     M.   10. 

Second  semester: 

2  Reference  work 

3  Selection  of  books 

4  Practice   work,   4   hours 

week 

7  History  of  libraries 

19  Trade    bibliography 

20  Loan   department 

21  Printing,   binding,    indexing 

22  Library  extension 

23  Library    administration      and 

current   library   literature       1  hr.     M.   10. 


3 

hrs. 

M. 

W.  8. 

Sec. 

A, 

Tu.  Th.  8. 

Sec. 

B. 

2 

hrs. 

F. 

8. 

per 

2 

hrs. 

2 

hrs. 

W 

.    11. 

1 

hr. 

Tu. 

9- 

1 

hr. 

Th. 

9- 

g 

2 

hrs. 

W. 

F.   9. 

3 

hrs. 

M. 

Tu.  Th.  11. 
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SENIOR   YEAR 

First  semester : 


6     Subject  bibliography 

2  hrs. 

Tu.   Th.    11. 

8  *Advanced    reference   work 

2   hrs. 

M.    11,  Th.   9. 

10     Practice    work,    8    hours 

per 

week 

4  hrs. 

13     Public  documents 

2  hrs. 

W.  F.  11. 

15     Seminary 

2  hrs. 

M.  8-10. 

24     Selection  of  books 

2   hrs. 

Tu.    10. 

27    Bibliographical    institutions 

1   hr. 

Th.   10. 

26     Library  administration 

3  hrs. 

M.  W.  F.  10. 

Second  semester : 

6     Subject  bibliography 

2  hrs. 

Tu.  Th.  11. 

9  *Bookmaking 

2   hrs. 

M.   11,  Th.  9. 

10     Practice    work,    8    hours 

per 

week 

4  hrs. 

13  *Public  documents 

2  hrs. 

W.  F.  11. 

15     Seminary 

2  hrs. 

M.  8-10. 

24     Selection  of  books 

2  hrs. 

Tu.  10. 

25     Advanced    classification 

and 

cataloging 

1   hr. 

Th.  10. 

26     Library  administration 

3  hrs. 

M.  W.  F.  10. 

28  *Practice  work  in  various 

de- 

partments    of    the   library 

1   to  4 

hrs. 

General    Description   of  Courses 


r 


The  roman  numeral  following  each  course  indicates  whether 
the  course  is  scheduled  for  the  first  or  the  second  semester,  or  both; 
the  arabic  figure  indicates  the  number  of  hours  of  credit  per 
semester  given  the  student  on  completeion  of  the  course. 

2.  Reference  Work. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  familiar- 
ize students  with  ths  uses  of  the  more  common  reference  books. 
These  reference  books  are  considered  in  groups,  for  example, 
dictionaries,  cyclopedias,  periodical  indexes,  atlases,  handbooks  of 
history,  handbooks  of  statistics,  handbooks  of  general  information ; 
reference  lists  are  prepared  by  the  students  for  clubs  and  college 
classes;  a  selection  is  made  of  reference  books  suitabh  for  the 
home  and  for  libraries  of  different  types ;  and  students  have  prac- 
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tical  work   in   the   reference  department  of   the  University   library. 
I,  111  (3)-  Assistant  Professor  Simpson. 

3.  Selection  of  Books. — Lectures  are  given  upon  the  principles 
underlying  the  selection  of  books  for  libraries  of  different  types. 
The  reading  or  careful  examination  of  65  selected  books  on  a  wide 
range  of  topics  is  required,  and  through  this  reading  and  the  class 
discussion  following  it,  standards  are  formed  which  will  help  the 
student  to  judge  the  value  of  other  books  on  the  same  and  allied 
subjects.  Practice  is  given  throughout  the  year  in  writing  book 
annotations  for  library  catalogs  and  bulletins.  New  books  are  re- 
ceived "on  inspection"  each  month  for  examination  by  the  class. 
The  large  amount  of  reading  required  in  this  course  may  be  ex- 
pected to  encroach  upon  the  time  a  student  gives  to  his  general 
reading.  Included  in  this  course  are  eight  lectures  by  Miss  Edna 
Lyman  on  the  selection  of  children's  books.     /,  //;  (2). 

Assistant  Professor  Price. 

4.  Practice  Work. — In  order  to  familiarize  the  students  with 
the  routine  work  of  a  library  and  to  teach  them  how  to  make  and 
to  use  records,  four  hours  a  week  of  practical  work  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  library  is  assigned  to  each  one,  either  while  the 
class  room  work  in  that  subject  is  in  progress,  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  possible.  To  be  taken  with  Library  2,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20  and; 
21.    /,  II;   (2).  Miss  Curtis. 

6.  Subject  Bibliography. — The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  give 
students  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles  underlying  selection 
of  books  in  special  subjects,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  literature 
and  bibliography  of  each.  The  lectures,  which  are  given  by  pro- 
fessors in  the  respective  departments  of  the  University,  are  sup- 
plemented by  class  work  and  problems,  and  students  examine  crit- 
ically typical  books  designated  by  the  lecturers.    /,  II;  (2). 

7.  History  of  Libraries. — This  course  comprises  an  account  of 
the  foundation,  developement,  and  resources  of  the  leading  libraries 
of  the  world,  special  importance  being  attached  to  the  history  of 
the  library  movement  in  the  United  States.  Libraries  are  studied 
by  types  and  by  countries  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  correlate  the 
history  of  the  library  and  the  corresponding  social  and  literary 
movement  in  each  country.  This  course  is  supplemented  by  Library 
23  in  a  study  of  library  reports  and  other  library  publications.  II; 
(2).  Assistant  Professor  Simpson. 

8.  Advanced    Reference. — This    course    is    intended    primarily 
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for  students  who  are  preparing  for  positions  in  college  libraries 
or  large  reference  libraries,  but  may  be  elected  by  anyone  who  has 
completed  satisfactorily  Library  2.  It  includes  a  study  of  trans- 
actions of  learned  societies,  special  periodicals  and  government  pub- 
lications, indexes  and  other  works  of  value  to  a  large  reference 
department.  Difficult  problems  are  assigned  and  much  practice 
work  is  given.     /;  (2).  Assistant  Professor  Simpson. 

9.  Bookmaking. — A  brief  history  of  the  early  forms  of  books, 
of  the  invention  and  spread  of  printing,  of  book  illustration,  and  of 
book-binding.     II;  (2).  Professor  Windsor. 

10.  Practice  Work. — Eight  hours  a  week ;  a  continuation  of 
Library  4,  supplemented  by  one  month  of  work  as  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  an  assigned  public  library.  For  fuller  statement  regarding 
this  field  work  see  page  16.      I,  II;  (4).  Miss  Curtis. 

12.  General  Reference. — This  course  is  open  only  to  freshmen 
and  sophomores  in  the  University,  and  is  given  for  the  puropse  of 
aiding  them  in  their  use  of  the  University  library.  It  comprises 
lectures  on  the  classification  and  arrangement  of  books  in  the  li- 
brary, library  catalogs,  and  groups  of  reference  books  such  as 
cyclopedias,  dictionaries,  indexes,  and  handbooks  of  various  sorts. 
It  is  of  particular  value  to  students  who  are  planning  to  teach  in 
high  schools.  This  one  semester  course  may  be  taken  in  either  the 
first  or  second  semester.     /;  (2)  or  //;  (2). 

Assistant  Professor  Simpson,  Miss  Hutchins,  and  Miss  John- 
son. 

13.  Public  Documents.  13a. — A  study  of  the  formation  of 
the  United  States  government  as  expressed  in  its  publications,  the 
methods  of  printing  and  distributing  the  federal  documents,  and  a 
study  of  these  documents  and  their  various  indexes  for  their  value 
as  reference  books  and  for  correct  methods  of  cataloging.  Practical 
reference  problems  are  given.  13b. — The  course  is  continued  in  tha 
second  semester  as  an  elective,  to  students  who  have  completed  13a; 
some  of  the  more  important  American  state  and  municipal  docu- 
ments and  the  publications  of   foreign  governments  are  studied. 

J,  //;  (2).  Assistant  Professor  Wilson. 

15.  Seminiary  in  Library  Economy. — Research  work  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  special  problems,  designed  to  give  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  library  economy  publications  and  to  develope  ability 
in  independent  work.     Opportunity  is  given  for  those  having  ade- 
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quate  training  to  pursue  particular  problems  of  special  interest  to 
them.     1,  II;  (2).  Assistant  Professor  Wilson  and  others. 

16.  Order,  Accession  and  Shelf  Work. — The  subjects  treated 
in  this  course  are  indicated  by  the  following:  the  order  department 
records  and  routine,  book-buying,  publishers  and  discounts,  copy- 
right, serials  and  continuations,  gifts,  exchanges,  duplicates,  the 
accession  book  and  its  substitutes,  the  shelf  list  and  its  uses,  and 
the  care  of  pamphlets,  clippings,  maps,  etc.     /;   (2).      Miss  Curtis. 

17.  Classification  and  Subject  Headings. — A  study  of  the 
principles  of  book  classification,  special  emphasis  being  placed  on 
practice  in  using  the  Dewey  Decimal  Classification.  Four  class 
hours  are  given  to  the  Cutter  Expansive  Classification,  and  four 
to  the  assigning  of  book  numbers  by  the  Cutter-Sanborn  alphabetic 
order  tables  and  by  other  special  tables.  Catalog  subject  headings 
are  discussed  and  assigned  in  connection  with  classification.    /;  (3). 

Assistant  Professor  Price. 

18.  Cataloging. — A  study  of  dictionary  cataloging  is  followed 
by  a  briefer  study  of  classed  cataloging.  Each  class  period  involves 
the  usual  two  hours  work  of  preparation,  which  is  spent  chiefly 
in  cataloging  books  from  a  special  collection  of  uncataloged  books 
kept  for  the  purpose ;  each  student  makes  a  sample  catalog  of 
340  representative  books.  The  last  month  of  the  course  consists  of 
sixty  hours  of  cataloging,  for  the  University  library.  The  American 
Library  Association  Catalog  rules  are  used  as  a  text.     /;  (3). 

Assistant  Professor  Price. 

19.  Trade  Bibliography. — A  study  of  those  books  and  period- 
icals used  as  tools  of  the  book  trade  in  America,  England,  Germany, 
and  France,  and,  more  briefly,  those  of  Italy,  Spain,  Holland  and 
the  Scandinavian  countries.  Frequent  problems  give  practice  in 
the  use  of  these  trade  publications.     II;    (1). 

Assistant  Professor  Price. 

20.  Loan  Department. — Discussion  of  the  principles  underly- 
ing the  relations  of  the  library  to  the  public  brought  about  by  the 
loan  of  books,  and  the  character  of  the  service  to  be  rendered; 
a  study  of  the  various  necessary  and  desirable  records  connected 
with  this  work,  representative  loan  systems  suitable  to  various 
types  of  libraries,  and  rules,  regulations,  and  practices  incidental 
to  the  service.     //;   (1).  Assistant  Professor  Wilson. 
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21.  Printing,  Binding  and  Indexing. — Printing.  A  study  of 
the  practical  side  of  printing ;  practice  in  preparing  copy  and  in 
reading  proof;  visits  to  printing  shops.  Binding.  Lectures  and 
readings  on  book-binding  with  especial  reference  to  bindings  suit- 
able for  library  use,  illustrated  by  a  good  collection  of  materials ; 
visits  to  binderies ;  practice  in  preparing  books  for  the  bindery  and 
in  making  necessary  records;  practice  in  the  repair  of  books. 
Indexing.  A  discussion  of  the  kinds  of  indexes ;  the  form  of  cita- 
tion;  the  choice  and  arrangements  of  headings,  kinds  of  type;  pra- 
tice  in  the  indexing  of  books  and  magazines.     II;   (2). 

Professor  Windsor,  Miss  Curtis. 

22.  Library  Extension. — A  study  of  the  various  methods  em- 
ployed by  libraries  to  develop  and  maintain  an  active  interest  in 
good  literature,  and  to  provide  for  all  sorts  of  people  convenient 
access  to  an  adequate  supply  of  good  reading  matter ;  also  the 
part  played  by  library  associations,  library  schools,  library  commis- 
sions, township  and  county  library  systems,  traveling  libraries, 
home  libraries,  and  other  agencies  toward  this   end.     //;    (3). 

Assistant  Professor  Wilson. 

23.  Library  Administration  and  Current  Library  Litera- 
ature. — Besides  the  examination  and  discussion  of  current  library 
periodicals,  bulletins,  reports,  catalogs,  reading  lists,  etc.,  there  are 
lectures,  problems,  and  assigned  readings  on  the  following  sub- 
jects: the  organization,  reorganization  and  administration  of  small 
libraries;  the  planning  and  equipment  of  reading  rooms  and  small 
library  buildings;  library  accounts  and  business  forms.     /,  //;   (1). 

Miss  Curtis. 

24.  Selection  of  Books. — A  study  of  the  English  translations 
of  representative  works  of  French,  German,  Spanish  and  Italian 
novelists  of  the  19th  century.  The  class  examines  also  about  forty 
new  books  sent  each  month  to  the  School  for  inspection.  The 
large  amount  of  reading  required  in  this  course  may  be  expected 
to  encroach  upon  the  time  a  student  gives  to  his  general  reading. 
/,  II;  (2).  Assistant  Professor  Price. 

25.  Advanced  Classification  and  Cataloging. — A  comparitive 
study  of  ths  principal  systems  of  book  classification  and  rules  for 
cataloging  books.     //;    (1).  Assistant   Professor   Price. 

Prerequisites,  Library  17  and  18. 
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26.  Library  Administration. — The  principal  subjects  regular- 
ly includeed  in  this  course  are :  advanced  order  work,  12  class 
hours ;  library  organization,  o  hours ;  library  arrhitertnrp.  t6  hours ; 
library  work  with  children,  20  hours ;  lectures  by  visiting  librarians, 
about  16  hours;  special  topics  by  members  of  the  faculty  and  the 
Library  staff,  27  hours.  The  instruction  in  library  work  with  chil- 
dren is  regularly  conducted  by  Miss  Edna  Lyman  and  occupies  the 
month  of  April.    7,  II;    (3). 

Assistant  Professors  Wilson,  Price,  and  Drury,  Miss  Lyman, 
and  others. 

27.  Bibliographical  Institutions. — A  study  is  made  of  the 
organization  and  work  of  those  societies  and  institutions  of  America 
and  Europe  which  are  interested  in  the  stimulation  of  bibliographi- 
cal movements,  in  the  perfecting  and  unifying  of  bibliographical 
methods,  and  the  production  of  bibliographical  material.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  cooperative  undertakings  and  international 
bibliography.  The  practical  purpose  in  view  is  the  application  of 
the  printed  results   in  research  and  cataloging  work.     I;    (1). 

Assistant  Professor  Wilson. 

28.  Practice  Work. — Students  may  elect  special  practice  work 
in  certain  departments  of  the  University  library.  Such  work  will 
be  arranged  for  by  the  Director  and  performed  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  department.  II;  (1  to  4). 

Degree 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Library  Science  is  conferred  on  a 
student  who  has  completed  the  two  years  course,  who  has  secured 
grades  of  not  less  than  seventy-five  in  subjects  aggregating  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  work  required  for  the  degree,  and  who 
does  at  least  the  last  year  of  his  work  in  residence  in  the  Univer- 
sity. No  certificate  is  given  to  a  student  who  completes  the  Junior 
year  only,  though  an  official  statement  of  the  courses  completed, 
and  the  grade  in  each  course,  may  be  obtained  upon  request  from 
the  Registrar  of  the  University. 

Summer  Course 

Courses  in  library  training  will  be  conducted  during  the  six 
weeks  of  the  Summer  Session  of  the  University  in  191 1,  beginning 
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Monday,  June  26,  and  ending  Saturday,  August  5.  These  courses 
are  open  only  to  librarians,  library  assistants,  and  those  under  def- 
inite appointment  to  such  positions,  and  are  not  intended  in  any 
way  as  a  substitue  for  any  part  of  the  regular  course  of  study, 
but  are  offered  to  render  more  easily  accessible  the  advantages 
of  a  summer's  study  of  library  methods  by  those  already  employed 
in  library  work  who  cannot  spend  as  much  as  a  full  year  or  two 
in  a  library  school.  No  credit  for  these  courses  is  at  present  given 
toward  the  B.L.S.  degree.  The  courses  are  planned  in  cooperation 
with  the  Illinois  Library  Extension  Commission. 

Library  Club 

Any  member  of  the  Library  School  faculty  or  of  the  staff 
of  the  University  Library  and  any  student  in  the  Library  School 
may  become  a  member.  Six  meetings  are  held  each  year  to  discuss 
professional  questions. 

University  of  Illinois  Library  School  Association 

This  alumni  association  was  organized  in  1898  to  promote  social 
intercourse  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  School.  Membership 
is  open  to  any  student  of  the  School  since  its  establishment  in 
Chicago  in  1893. 

Positions 

The  University  does  not  promise  positions  to  its  graduates, 
but  it  takes  pleasure  in  helping  those  who  have  done  satisfactory 
work.  The  year  1910-11  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  The  Library 
School  this  year  filled  74  positions  in  18  states.  Classed  by  in- 
stitutions 36  were  in  colleges  or  universities,  10  in  normal  and  high 
schools,  2  in  government  and  state  libraries,  4  in  special  libraries, 
and  22  in  public  libraries.  Classed  by  position  there  were  18  libra- 
rians, 44  assistants,  6  organizers,  and  6  instructors  in  library  schools. 

General    Information 

No  instruction  is  given  by  correspondence  to  students  not  in 
residence  at  the  University. 
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No  entrance  examinations  are  held,  (see  page  13). 

While  experience  has  shown  that  previous  attendance  at  a  sum- 
mer library  school  is  of  value  to  students,  no  credit  can  generally 
be  given  for  such  work.  Students  who  judge  that  they  already 
possess  the  requisite  knowledge,  however  gained,  may  secure  ad- 
vance credit  for  particular  courses  by  passing  examinations,  as  de- 
scribed on  page  13. 

In  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  students,  too  great  em- 
phasis cannot  be  laid  upon  the  desirability  of  entering  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  academic  year.  Those  who  enter  late  can  be  admitted 
only  on  condition  that  they  make  some  arrangement,  as  by  private 
tutoring,  for  rapidly  covering  the  lost  ground.  As  the  work  of  the 
second  semester  presupposes  that  of  the  first,  only  unusual  circum- 
stances would  justify  a  student's  entering  at  the  middle  of  the  year. 

The  course  of  instruction  offered  in  the  Library  School  occupies 
the  entire  time  and  energy  of  students.  No  outside  work  should 
be  attempted. 

Under  no  condition  can  the  work  of  the  two-years  be  taken 
in  one,  though  opportunity  is  given  to  the  unusually  capable  students 
to  pursue  all  the  courses  for  which  they  have  time.  Those  who 
can  spend  but  one  year  in  the  School  have  been  kept  especially 
in  mind  in  arranging  the  course  for  the  Junior  year. 

Prospective  students  should  not  hope  for  any  remunerative 
employment  in  the  University  library  before  or  during  their  course. 

The  library  profession  and  the  library  school  are  ill  suited  to 
those  who  do  not  enjoy  good  health. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  inadvisable  for  persons  over 
thirty-five  years  of  age  to  attend  the  Library  School  as  a  means 
of  entering  the  library  profession. 

Athletics 

Although  both  the  men's  and  women's  Gymnasiums  are  used  for 
the  regular  class  work  in  Physical  Training,  they  are  nevertheless 
open  to  students  not  registered  in  those  courses  for  the  purposes 
of  general  recreation  and  exercise.  Both  Gymnasiums  are  new  and 
each  contains  swimming  pool,  shower,  and  other  forms  of  bath, 
lockers  and  dressing  rooms.    Students  are  charged  a  small  sum 
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for  lockers.  The  tennis  courts  upon  the  University  campus  are 
open  to  the  student  body.  The  golf  links,  which  are  in  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  University  property,  are  also  available. 

Hospital   Association 

The  Hospital  Association  is  an  organization  of  students  to 
provide  a  fund  for  hospital  care  in  case  of  sickness.  The  members 
of  the  association  pay  a  fee  of  fify  cents  a  semester  and  the 
fund  thus  raised  is  used  to  pay  the  hospital  expenses  of  members 
who  may  need  such  care.  The  fund  is  under  the  control  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  University  Council,  and  during  the  past  ten  years  the 
association  has  rendered  valuable  aid  to  a  considerable  number 
of  members.     Students  are  advised  to  join  the  association. 

Beneficiary  Aid 

Edward  Snyder  Department  of  Students'  Aid 

In  1899  Edward  Snyder,  Professor  emeritus  of  the  German 
language  and  literature,  gave  the  University  the  sum  of  $12,000  to 
be  lent  to  worthy  students  to  enable  them  to  finish  their  courses  in 
the  University. 

This  fund  is  available  for  those  Library  School  students  who 
have  been  in  residence  at  the  University  at  least  one  year,  who  are 
at  the  time  students  in  residence  at  the  University  and  who  have 
declared  their  intention  to  graduate,  but  who  need  aid  to  enable 
them  to  complete  their  work.  The  minimum  loan  made  is  fifty 
dollars  ($50),  and  the  maximum  loan  is  two  hundred  dollars 
($200).  Notes  of  hand  are  taken  for  the  amount  of  the  loans, 
with  5  per  cent  interest.  The  maximum  time  is  two  years  from 
the  ensuing  thirtieth  day  of  June. 

In  recommending  loans  preference  is  given  to  those  who  are 
most  advanced  in  their  University  work,  who  have  shown  them 
selves  most  assidious  and  successful  in  their  studies,  and  have 
shown  habitual  economy  in  life.  No  distinction  is  made  on  ac- 
count of  sex  or  course  of  study.  A  loan  will  not  be  recommended 
for  any  student  who  is  believed  to  have  been  financially  or 
morally  delinquent  in  any  respect. 
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Applications  for  loans  must  be  made  in  writing  and  addressed 
to  Vice-President  T.  J.   Burrill,  Chairman  Loan  Fund  Committee. 

Expenses 

Fees 

All  University  fees  shall  be  paid  each  semester  in  advance.  The 
regular  fees  for  the  current  semester  must  be  paid  before  the  stu- 
dent is  entitled  to  submit  his  study  list  for  approval,  or  to  enter 
classes.  Second  semester  fees  must  be  paid  before  the  close  of  the 
first  semester,  and  every  student  who  has  not  paid  his  fees  before 
the  opening  of  the  second  semester  is  excluded  from  the  University 
until  the  fees  have  been  paid. 

Matriculation  fee.  Each  student,  upon  satisfying  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  University,  pays  the 
matriculation  fee  of  $10.00 

Diploma  fee,  payable  before  graduation,  is 5.00 

Incidental  fee.    All  students  pay,  each  semester,  an  incidental 

fee   of 12.00 


Board 

The  University  does  not  furnish  board.  There  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  suitable  private  places  in  Urbana  and  Champaign,  within 
easy  walking  distance  of  the  University,  where  students  can  obtain 
table  board  and  rooms.  There  are  several  students'  clubs  at  which 
the  cost  of  meals  is  three  and  a  half  to  four  dollars  a  week.  The 
Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  of  the 
University  will  aid  new  students  in  procuring  rooms  and  boarding 
places. 

Other  Expenses 

Junior  Senior 

year  year 

Estimated  cost  of   supplies $20.00  $15.00 

Estimated  cost  of  inspection  visits  to  other  libraries  25.00  25.00 

Estimated  cost  of  field  work none  25.00 
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Average  Annual  Expenses 

The  following  are  estimated  average  annual  expenses  exclusive 
of  books,  clothing,  railroad  fare,  and  small  miscellaneous  needs : 

Semester  fees $24.00  to  $24.00 

Room  rent  for  each  student  (two  in  room) 72.00  to    80.00 

Table  board  in  boarding  houses  and  clubs 144.00  to  162.00 

Washing 20.00  to     30.00 

Total 260.00  to  296.00 

Board  and  room  in  private  houses,  per  week 5.50  to    6.50 

For  all  of  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  year  the  average  student 
is  likely  to  need  not  less  than  $350.00  to  $450.00. 

For  catalogs  address  the  Registrar  of  the  University,  Urbana, 
111.  For  further  information  address  th^  Director  of  the  Library 
School,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 
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Edna  Lyman  Scott,  Special  Lecturer  on    Library    work    with 

children. 
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Order  work  and  Selection  of  Books. 
Emma  Felsenthal,  Ph.B.,  B.L.S.,  Lecturer  on  Selection  of  Books 

and  General  reference. 
Alice  Sarah  Johnson,  B.L.S.,  Lecturer  on  General  reference. 
Emma  Reed  Jutton,  B.L.S.,  Lecturer  on  Loan  department. 
John  Boynton  Kaiser,  A.B.,  B.L.S.,  Lecturer  on  Municipal  and 

Legislative  reference. 
Adah  Patton,  B.L.S.,  Lecturer  on  Bibliographical  institutions. 
Eleanor  G.  Karsten,  Ph.B.,  Lecturer  on  Printing  and  Office 

methods. 


Philip  Sanford  Goulding,  A.B. 
Jennie  Adah  Craig,  A.B.,  B.L.S. 
Ola  M.  Wyeth,  A.B.,  B.L.S. 
Margaret  Hutchins,  A.B.,  B.L.S. 
Winifred  Fehrenkamp,  B.L.S. 


Lecturers  Not  Connected  with  the  University 

1912-13 


Mary  E.  Ahern,  editor  of  Public  Libraries.  Some  demands  of 
librarianship.   (Two  lectures.) 

William  H.  Brett,  librarian  of  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  public  li- 
brary.   The  larger  purpose  of  the  library.  (One  lecture.) 

Ethel  Fegan,  librarian  of  the  Ladies'  College,  Cheltenham,  Eng- 
land. The  great  university  and  reference  libraries  of  Eng- 
land; Agencies  for  training  in  librarianship  in  England. 
(Two  lectures.) 

Mary  E.  Hazeltine,  preceptor  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
Library  School,  Madison,  Wisconsin.  Commission  work  in 
Wisconsin;  A  "book- talk".     (Two  lectures.) 

Mary  B.  Lindsay,  librarian  of  the  Evanston,  Illinois,  public  li- 
brary. Some  phases  of  the  work  in  the  Evanston  public 
library.     (One  lecture.) 

Edwin  L.  Shuman,  literary  editor  of  the  Chicago  Record-Her- 
ald. How  to  judge  a  book;  The  librarian's  responsibility  for 
moral  standards  in  a  community.     (Two  lectures.) 

Adam  Strohm,  acting  librarian  of  the  Detroit,  Michigan,  pub- 
lic library.  Some  problems  in  library  administration.  (One 
lecture.) 

George  B.  Utley,  secretary  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion. The  work  and  functions  of  the  American  Library 
Association;  Complexity  in  simplicity.     (Two  lectures.) 


THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  University  of  Illinois  is  situated  in  Champaign  County, 
in  the  eastern  central  part  of  the  state,  between  the  cities  of 
Urbana  and  Champaign,  and  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the 
former.  It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  miles  south  of 
Chicago,  at  the  junction  of  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  and  the  Wabash  railroads, 
and  is  on  the  interurban  line  of  the  Illinois  Traction  System. 
The  country  around  is  a  rich  and  prosperous  agricultural  region. 
The  cities  of  Urbana  and  Champaign  have,  together,  a  popula- 
tion of  about  23,000.  They  are  connected  by  an  electric  street 
railway,  which  runs  through  the  University  grounds,  with  ten- 
minute  service.  The  University  station  of  the  Urbana  post-office 
is  in  the  Library  building. 

The  University  comprises  the  following  colleges  and  schools, 
part  of  them  located  at  Urbana  and  part  of  them  at  Chicago. 
Those  at  Urbana  are: 

The  Graduate  School 

The  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts,  including  the  College  of  Lit- 
erature and  Arts  and  the  College  of  Science,  the  School 
of  Education,  and  the  Courses  in  Training  for  Business 

The  College  of  Engineering,  including  the  School  cf  Railway 
Engineering  and  Administration 

The  College  of  Agriculture 

The  College  of  Law 

The  School  of  Library  Science 

The  School  of  Music 
Those  in  Chicago  are: 

The  College  of  Medicine 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  ■ 

In  connection  with  the  College  of  Agriculture,  the  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  for  Illinois  is  maintained  at  Urbana, 
partly  by  State  and  partly  by  Federal  appropriations. 

The  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  established  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  in  1903,  is  at  Urbana,  in  connection  with  the 
College  of  Engineering. 


THE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

When  in  January,  1893,  Armour  Institute  was  founded  in 
Chicago  as  a  technical  school,  it  was  decided  that  a  library  train- 
ing class  should  be  one  of  its  departments.  Miss  Katharine  L. 
Sharp  was  placed  in  charge,  and  under  her  guidance  the  school 
opened  in  September  offering  a  one-year  elementary  course.  To 
meet  more  effectively  the  needs  in  the  middle  West,  the  course 
was  extended  in  1894-95  from  one  to  two  years.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  the  school  could  not  meet  the  demands  made  upon 
it  without  larger  quarters,  more  generous  equipment  and  ad- 
vanced entrance  requirements.  In  September,  1897,  with  the 
good  will  of  Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  the  school  was 
transferred  to  the  University  of  Illinois,  bringing  with  it  a  part 
of  its  faculty,  its  students,  and  its  technical  equipment. 

At  the  same  time  the  entrance  requirements  were  increased 
to  two  years  of  college  work,  and  it  was  decided  to  give  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Library  Science  to  those  who  completed  the 
course.  In  September,  1903,  the  requirements  for  entrance  were 
further  increased  to  three  years  of  college  work,  and  since  Sep- 
tember, 1911,  only  college  graduates  or  those  possessing  equiv- 
alent training  have  been  admitted. 

During  the  twenty  years'  existence  of  the  School  529 
students  have  matriculated,  450  have  completed  one  year's  work, 
and  226  have  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Library  Science. 
About  290  are  now  engaged  in  library  work  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  Over  6  per  cent  of  the  members  of  the  American 
Library  Association  are  graduates  or  former  students  of  this 
school. 

The  Library  School  is  not  an  isolated  institution  depending 
merely  upon  itself,  but  a  professional  school  of  a  large  State  uni- 
versity, having  constant  and  vital  inter-relations  with  other  col- 
leges and  schools  of  the  institution.  All  courses  of  the  Univer- 
sity are  open  to  students  of  the  Library  School,  and  members  of 
the  faculties  of  other  departments  deliver  lectures  to  the  School. 

Another  advantage  hardly  less  important  is  its  close  connec- 
tion with  the  University  Library,  a  well  organized  and  much  used 
collection  of  over  230,000  volumes.  In  the  various  parts  of  the 
general  library  and  in  the  department  libraries  the  students  ren- 
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der  daily  service  under  the  supervision  of  trained   and  exper- 
ienced workers. 

The  Library  building,  on  the  upper  floor  of  which  the  Library 
School  has  its  quarters,  is  modern  Romanesque  in  style,  built  of 
Minnesota  sandstone,  and  measures  167  by  113  feet,  with  a  tower 
132  feet  high.  The  first  floor,  or  basement,  contains  the  rooms 
of  the  catalog  and  order  departments,  the  bound  newspapers,  and 
the  University  Station  Post-office.  The  second,  or  main,  floor  con- 
tains the  general  reference  room,  the  periodical  reading  rooms,  a 
small  conference  room,  and  the  delivery  room,  which  opens  into 
the  second  story  of  the  stack.  The  delivery  room  is  open  to  the 
roof  and  is  lighted  by  a  dome  of  art  glass;  the  lunettes  are  dec- 
orated with  frescoes  symbolic  of  the  oldest  four  colleges  of  the 
University — Literature  and  Arts,  Science,  Agriculture,  and  En- 
gineering. The  five-story  stack  is  a  rear  wing  to  the  building, 
separated  from  it  by  a  fire-proof  wall.  The  third  floor  of  the 
building  is  occupied  by  the  librarian's  offices,  a  seminary  room,  a 
faculty  study  room,  and  the  rooms  of  the  Library  School.  In 
addition  to  two  lecture  rooms,  a  cloak  room,  and  offices,  the 
School  has  a  large  study  room,  containing  a  desk  for  each 
student;  on  the  walls  are  shelves  for  the  collection  of  books  on 
library  economy  and  allied  subjects. 
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The  extent  of  this  collection  may  be  roughly  indicated  by  the 
statement  that  it  consists  approximately  of  3,400  volumes  and 
about  3,600  pamphlets.  Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
library  of  Karl  Dziatzko,  librarian  of  Gottingen  University, 
which  was  purchased  in  1905,  and  numbers  300  volumes  and  250 
pamphlets. 

The  Library  School  subscribes  regularly  for  the  following 
journals  of  library  economy  and  bibliography:  Bibliofilia;  Blat- 
ter fur  volksbibliotheken  und  lesehallen;  Blatter  fur  volksbib- 
liotheken  und  lesehallen,  erganzungshefte;  Boekzaal;  Bogsam- 
lingsbladet;  Bulletin  de  l'association  des  bibliothecaires  Francais; 
Bulletin  du  bibliophile  et  du  bibliothecaire;  Centralblatt  fur 
bibliothekswesen;  Centralblatt  fur  bibliothekswesen,  beihefte; 
For  folke-og  barneboksamlinger;  Institut  international  de  bib- 
liographic, Bulletin;  Librarian;  Library;  Library  assistant;  Li- 
brary journal;  Library  miscellany  (Baroda,  India) ;  Library 
world;  Public  libraries;  Revue  des  bibliotheques  et  archives  de 
Belgique;  Revista  delle  biblioteche  e  degli  archivi;  Special  li- 
braries; Zeitschrift  des  osterreichischen  vereins  fur  bibliotheks- 
wesen; Zeitschrift  fur  biicherfreunde. 


Aim  and  Scope 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Library  School  to  give  a  two  years' 
course  of  instruction  to  students  who  wish  to  enter  library  work 
as  a  profession,  and  to  offer  certain  library  courses  to  students  in 
other  schools  and  colleges  of  the  University  of  Illinois  who  may 
wish  to  elect  them  as  a  part  of  their  course  of  training.  The 
instruction  in  the  first  or  junior  year  covers  the  generally  ac- 
cepted methods  and  practices  in  library  work;  students  who  com- 
plete this  year's  work  are  prepared  to  accept  positions  in  library 
service.  In  the  second  or  senior  year  greater  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  historical  and  comparative  methods  of  treatment; 
new  subjects  are  introduced  to  give  the  student  a  broad  outlook 
and  a  scholarly,  technical  and  administrative  equipment  for  the 
more  responsible  positions. 

One  or  two  years'  training  will  not  take  the  place  of  years  of 
experience,  but  they  will  make  the  student  more  adaptable  and 
his  general  library  service  more  intelligent.  The  time  spent  in 
actual  practice  amounts  to  about  three  and  a  half  months,  count- 
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ing  a  working  day  as  seven  hours,  and  this  is  more  valuable,  be- 
cause more  varied,  than  if  taken  in  three  consecutive  months 
in  any  one  library.  Moreover,  the  library  school  student  has  the 
benefit  of  comparative  study,  while  the  apprentice  becomes 
skilful  in  the  ways  of  one  library  only. 

Although  the  methods  taught  are  those  of  simplicity  and 
economy,  attention  is  also  given  to  full  detail,  that  students  may 
be  fitted  to  work  in  large  libraries  where  bibliographic  exactness 
is  required. 

Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  extension  of  the  activities  of  the 
public  library,  and  upon  the  importance  of  cooperation  between 
the  library  and  the  schools  and  other  educational  agencies. 

A  student  in  any  other  school  or  college  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  may  elect  any  course  for  which  he  is  prepared.  These 
courses  will  help  the  student  in  general  reading,  in  research 
work,  in  club  work,  as  high  school  teachers,  or  as  members  of  a 
library  committee  or  a  board  of  trustees.  The  School  also  offers 
a  course  of  eighteen  hours  on  the  use  of  the  library  and  the  or- 
dinary reference  books,  which  will  help  in  general  reading  or 
study. 

Entrance  Requirements 

Admission  to  the  Library  School  is  conditioned  upon  the  pre- 
sentation of  credentials  showing  that  the  applicant  holds  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  arts  or  science  from  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois or  has  had  other  equivalent  training. 

Application  blanks  for  admission  may  be  secured  from  the 
Director  of  the  School,  and  these,  filled  out,  should  be  filed,  to- 
gether with  such  documentary  material  as  the  candidate  may 
offer,  showing  qualifications  for  admission,  not  later  than  the 
registration  days  in  September.  It  will  be  to  the  candidate's 
interest  to  present  the  application  and  certificates  as  early  as 
convenient,  in  order  that  the  question  of  admission  may  be  set- 
tled before  he  makes  his  appearance. 

Advanced  Standing 

College  graduates  who  have  had  approved  library  experience 
or  who  have  attended  other  library  schools,  may  be  accorded  ad- 
vanced standing  by  securing  credit  for  some  of  the  courses  re- 
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quired  for  graduation.  After  satisfying  all  entrance  require- 
ments and  after  matriculation,  the  applicant  for  advanced  stand- 
ing may  secure  such  credit  either  by  examination  or  by  transfer 
of  credits  from  another  institution  offering  courses  in  library 
economy. 

1.  By  examination. — Advanced  standing  for  -particular 
courses  is  granted  to  those  who  satisfactorily  pass  examinations 
designed  to  test  acquaintance  with  the  content  of  those  courses. 
Examinations  for  such  credit  must  be  taken  at  Urbana  within 
sixty  days  after  matriculation. 

2.  By  transfer  of  credit. — Official  documentary  evidence  of 
satisfactory  work  done  in  a  library  school  or  other  educational 
institution  offering  courses  in  library  economy  of  a  grade  sub- 
stantially equivalent  to  those  offered  in  this  School  may  be  ac- 
cepted for  advanced  standing.  In  such  cases  a  certificate  of 
honorable  dismissal  from  the  institution  last  attended  is  re- 
quired. Those  students  who  have  spent  one  year  at  another  libra- 
ry school  whose  work  cannot  be  exactly  equated  with  the  courses 
of  the  Junior  year,  may  be  conditionally  admitted  to  the  Senior 
year,  and  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  that  year's  work, 
in  addition  to  any  courses  of  the  Junior  year  which  the  Faculty 
may  require,  may  graduate  with  the  B.L.S.  degree. 

Special  Students 

According  to  a  University  regulation  persons  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  may  be  admitted 
to  classes  for  which  they  are  prepared,  on  special  application  to 
the  Director.  Every  person  desiring  admission  as  a  special 
student  in  this  School  must  present  a  written  application,  ac- 
companied by  official  certificates,  indicating  the  character  and 
extent  of  his  preparatory  and  college  work  and  showing  honor- 
able dismissal  from  the  institution  last  attended.  In  order  that 
action  may  be  taken  on  such  application  before  registration, 
these  should  be  presented  not  later  than  one  week  before  the 
beginning  of  the  academic  year. 

It  is  the  practice  of  this  School  to  admit  as  special  students 
only  those  mature  persons  who,  though  unable  to  meet  the  for- 
mal requirements  for  entrance,  are  substantially  prepared  for 
thorough  and  advanced  work.     Such  persons  must  present  ev- 
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idence  of  possessing  the  requisite  information  and  ability  to 
pursue  profitably,  as  special  students,  the  regular  work,  and 
some  substitute  for  the  regular  requirements  for  entrance,  such 
as  approved  library  or  teaching  experience,  foreign  travel,  etc. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  those  already  engaged  in  library 
work,  especially  in  Illinois,  who  may  desire  more  adequate  train- 
ing in  particular  subjects. 


Recommended  Preparation  for  Library   Work 

Because  of  the  diversity  of  interests  of  the  readers  whom 
the  librarian  is  to  serve,  the  great  variety  of  problems  concern- 
ing which  he  must  assist  readers,  and  the  limitless  variety  of 
subjects  treated  in  the  collection  of  literature  at  his  disposal, 
too  great  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  need  for  the  most 
complete  and  adequate  educational  training  on  the  part  of  all 
who  hope  to  render  efficient  library  service.  An  intelligent  grasp 
of  the  literature  with  which  to  render  practical  assistance,  is  so 
essential  that  one  can  only  urge  upon  prospective  library 
workers  all  the  general  education  obtainable.  So  well  recog- 
nized is  this  need  that  many  in  charge  of  libraries  prefer  assist- 
ants possessing  good  general  education  without  professional 
training,  to  those  who  have  taken  a  library  school  course  at  the 
sacrifice  of  that  general  education. 

Many  of  our  students,  though  from  good  colleges,  enter  the 
School  poorly  prepared  for  library  work  because  of  unwise  selec- 
tion of  their  undergraduate  courses.  The  School  recommends  to 
its  prospective  students  that  they  include  in  their  college  work 
the  following  subjects,  and  devote  to  each  subject  at  least  the 
amount  of  time  indicated.  The  figures  after  each  subject  indi- 
cate the  number  of  lecture  or  recitation  hours  per  week  through- 
out one  college  year  of  about  36  weeks,  (a)  English  literature, 
5;  rhetoric,  2;  (b)  Latin,  4,  in  addition  to  four  years  of  high 
school  Latin;  German,  6,  in  addition  to  two  years  of  high  school 
German;  French,  4,  in  addition  to  two  years  of  high  school 
French.  In  the  case  of  a  language  not  begun  in  the  high  school, 
the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  it  in  college  should  be  increased; 
(c)  Mediaeval  and  modern  European  history,  3;  history  of  Eng- 
land, 3;  history  of  the  United  States,  3;  (d)  Economics,  3;  polit- 
ical science,  2;  sociology,  3;  (e)  Philosophy,  2;  general  psychol- 
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ogy,  2;  (f)  Zoology,  3;  botany,  2;  chemistry  or  physics,  3.  The 
total  of  this  work  amounts  to  50  year  hours,  or  100  semester 
hours,  leaving  the  equivalent  of  one  year  of  a  four  years'  course 
free  for  other  work. 

In  choosing  this  other  work  the  prospective  student  should 
bear  in  mind  that  there  is  a  demand  for  librarians  who  have 
special  knowledge  of  certain  groups  of  subjects;  as,  for  example, 
zoology,  botany,  physiology,  and  medicine;  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry,  geology,  and  engineering;  history,  economics,  sociol- 
ogy* political  science,  and  law;  psychology,  pedagogy,  child 
study,  and  history  of  education;  language  and  literature. 

Method  of  Instruction 

There  are  few  text  books  on  library  economy,  and  instruc- 
tion is  given  chiefly  by  lectures,  collateral  reading,  problems  and 
discussions,  supplemented  by  a  large  amount  of  practical  work 
in  the  various  departments  of  the  University  library.  In  their 
class  work  instructors  use  illustrative  material  from  the  School's 
collection  of  printed  forms  and  library  fittings.  One  of  the 
rooms  is  equipped  for  the  use  of  the  stereopticon.  Work  is 
tested  by  oral  and  written  quizzes  and  examinations,  and  by  the 
practical  work  in  the  Library. 

Field  Work 

In  the  Senior  year  each  student  is  required  to  spend  one 
month  in  an  assigned  public  library,  working,  so  far  as  practic- 
able, under  the  same  conditions  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  that 
library.  The  student  works  under  the  special  supervision  of  the 
librarian,  who  plans  the  month's  work  in  such  a  way  as  to  offer 
the  best  opportunities  for  meeting  the  public.  Since  the  spring 
of  1907  the  School  has  followed  this  method  of  assuring  to  each 
of  its  seniors  a  varied  library  experience.  The  following  libraries 
have  cooperated  with  the  School  in  receiving  students  for  this 
work:  the  public  libraries  of  Bloomington,  Champaign,  Chicago, 
Danville,  Decatur,  Evanston,  Galesburg,  Jacksonville,  Joliet, 
Kewanee,  Oak  Park,  Rockford,  and  Springfield,  111.,  Waterloo, 
la.,  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  and  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  and  the  library 
of  Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  la. 
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Library  Visits 

The  students  are  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  public 
library  movement.  While  the  Juniors  have  heretofore  been  re- 
quired to  visit  the  libraries  of  the  neighboring  cities  of  Danville, 
Decatur,  Bloomington,  and  Springfield,  as  well  as  to  become 
familiar  with  the  libraries  of  Champaign  and  Urbana,  the  Sen- 
iors have  been  accustomed,  at  the  close  of  the  month  of  field 
work,  to  meet  in  Chicago,  and,  accompanied  by  a  member  of  the 
Faculty,  spend  one  week  visiting  the  various  libraries  of  Chicago, 
and  also  certain  of  its  bookbinderies,  printing  establishments, 
and  book-stores.  But  in  order  that  all  students  might  profit  by 
the  more  extended  acquaintance  with  libraries,  the  Juniors  in 
1911  joined  the  Seniors  in  their  Chicago  visit,  and  in  1912  the 
members  of  both  classes  visited  the  libraries  of  St.  Louis  and 
neighboring  cities.  Hereafter  it  is  the  expectation  that  the 
School  will  visit  the  libraries  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  on  alter- 
nate years. 

Schedule  of  Courses 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  two  semesters.  Each  student 
must  pursue  studies  aggregating  not  less  than  15  nor  more  than 
18  hours  per  semester,  except  by  special  permission,  an  hour 
being  either  one  class  period  a  week  for  one  semester,  or  the 
equivalent  in  practice  work.  For  graduation,  a  student  must 
receive  credit  for  all  courses  except  those  marked  with  an 
asterisk  (*),  which  are  elective.  In  the  following  schedule  are 
given  for  each  course  the  number,  the  subject,  the  number  of 
hours  credit,  and  the  day  and  hour  of  the  class. 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

First  semester: 

2  Reference  3  hrs.  M.  W.  8.  Sec.  A. 

Tu.  Th.  8.  Sec.  B. 

3  Selection  of  books  2  hrs.  F.  8. 

4  Practice  work,  4  hours  per  2  hrs.  Tu.  W.  Th.  F.  11. 

week 

16  Order,  accession,  and  shelf 

work  2  hrs.  Tu.  Th.  11. 

17  Classification     and    book 

numbers  3  hrs.  M.  W.  F.  9. 

18  Cataloging  3  hrs.  M.  W.  F.  10. 
23     Library  administration  and 

current  library  literature  1  hr.  M.  11. 
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Second  semester: 

2  Reference  3  hrs.  M.  W.  8.    Sec.  A. 

Tu.  Th.  8.    Sec.  B. 

3  Selection  of  books  2  hrs.    F.  8. 

4  Practice  work,  4  hours  per  2  hrs.  Tu.  W.  Th.  F.  11. 

week 

7  History  of  libraries  2  hrs.  Tu.  10. 

19  Trade  bibliography  1  hr.  Tu.  9. 

20  Loan  department  1  hr.  Th.  9. 

21  Printing,  binding,  indexing  2  hrs.  W.  F.  9. 

22  Library  extension  3  hrs.  M.  W.  F.  10. 

23  Library  administration  and 

current  library  literature  1  hr.  M.  11. 


SENIOR  YEAR 

First  semester: 

6     Subject  bibliography  2  hrs.     Tu.  Th.  11. 

8  *  Advanced  reference  2  hrs.  M.  11,  Th.  9. 
10     Practice  work,  8  hours  per 

week  4  hrs. 

13     Public  documents  2  hrs.  W.  F.  11. 

15     Seminary  2  hrs.  M.  8-10. 

24     Selection  of  books  2  hrs.  Tu.  10. 

27  Bibliographical  institutions  1  hr.  Th.  10. 

26     Library  administration  3  hrs.  M.  W.  F.  10. 
Second  semester: 

6     Subject  bibliography  2  hrs.     Tu.  Th.  11. 

9  Bookmaking  2  hrs.  M.  11,  Th.  9. 
10     Practice  work,  8  hours  per 

week  4  hrs. 

13b*Public  documents  2  hrs.    W.  F.  11. 

15     Seminary  2  hrs.  M.  8-10. 

24  Selection  of  books  2  hrs.  Tu.  10. 

25  Advanced  classification  and 
cataloging  1  hr.  Th.  10. 

26  Library  administration  3  hrs.  M.  W.  F.  10. 

28  *  Practice  work  in  various  de- 

partments of  the  library  1  to  4  hrs. 
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General  Description  of  Courses 

The  roman  numeral  following  each  course  indicates  whether 
the  course  is  scheduled  for  the  first  or  the  second  semester,  or 
both;  the  arabic  figure  indicates  the  number  of  hours  of  credit 
per  semester  given  the  student  on  completion  of  the  course. 

2.  Reference. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize 
students  with  the  uses  of  the  more  common  reference  books. 
These  reference  books  are  considered  in  groups,  for  ex- 
ample, dictionaries,  cyclopedias,  periodical  indexes,  atlases,  hand- 
books of  history,  handbooks  of  statistics,  handbooks  of  general 
information;  reference  lists  are  prepared  by  the  students  for 
clubs  and  college  classes;  a  selection  is  made  of  reference  books 
suitable  for  the  home  and  for  libraries  of  different  types;  and 
students  have  practical  work  in  the  reference  department  of  the 
University  library.    I,  II;   (3) .      Assistant  Professor  Simpson. 

3.  Selection  of  Books. — Lectures  are  given  upon  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  selection  of  books  for  libraries  of  different 
types.  The  reading  or  careful  examination  of  65  selected  books 
on  a  wide  range  of  topics  is  required,  and  through  this  reading 
and  the  class  discussion  following  it,  standards  are  formed  which 
will  help  the  student  to  judge  the  value  of  other  books  on  the 
same  and  allied  subjects.  Practice  is  given  throughout  the  year 
in  writing  book  annotations  for  library  catalogs  and  bulletins. 
New  books  are  received  "on  inspection"  each  month  for  examin- 
ation by  the  class.  The  large  amount  of  reading  required  in 
this  course  may  be  expected  to  encroach  upon  the  time  a  student 
gives  to  his  general  reading.  Included  in  this  course  are  eight 
lectures  by  Edna  Lyman  Scott  on  the  selection  of  children's 
books.    I,  II;   (2).  Miss  Felsenthal. 

4.  Practice  Work. — In  order  to  familiarize  the  students 
with  the  routine  work  of  a  library  and  to  teach  them  how  to 
make  and  to  use  records,  four  hours  a  week  of  practical  work  in 
the  various  departments  of  the  library  are  assigned  to  each  one, 
either  while  the  class  room  work  in  that  subject  is  in  progress, 
or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible.  To  be  taken  with  Library  2, 
16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  and  21.    I,  II;  (2).  Mr.  Reece. 

6.  Subject  Bibliography. — The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to 
give  students  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles  underlying  se- 
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lection  of  books  in  special  subjects,  and  some  knowledge  of  the 
literature  and  bibliography  of  each.  The  lectures,  which  are 
given  by  professors  in  the  respective  departments  of  the  Univer- 
sity, are  supplemented  by  class  work  and  problems,  and  students 
examine   critically   typical   books   designated   by   the   lecturers. 

/,//;  (2). 

7.  History  of  Libraries. — This  course  comprises  an  ac- 
count of  the  foundation,  development,  and  resources  of  the  lead- 
ing libraries  of  the  world.  Libraries  are  studied  by  types 
and  by  countries  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  correlate  the 
history  of  the  library  and  the  corresponding  social  and  lit- 
erary movement  in  each  country.  This  course  is  supplemented 
by  Library  23  in  a  study  of  library  reports  and  other  library 
publications,  and  is  given  alternately  with  Library  9  to  both 
classes.  77;   (2).  Assistant  Professor  Simpson. 

8.  Advanced  Reference. — This  course  is  intended  primar- 
ily for  students  who  are  preparing  for  positions  in  college  librar- 
ies or  large  reference  libraries,  but  may  be  elected  by  anyone 
who  has  completed  satisfactorily  Library  2.  It  includes  a  study 
of  transactions  of  learned  societies,  special  periodicals  and  gov- 
ernment publications,  indexes  and  other  works  of  value  to  a  large 
reference  department.  Problems  are  assigned  and  practice  work 
is  given.    I;  (2).  Assistant  Professor  Simpson. 

9.  Bookmaking. — A  brief  history  of  the  early  forms  of 
books,  of  the  invention  and  spread  of  printing,  of  book  illustra- 
tion, and  of  book-binding.  This  course  is  given  to  the  entire 
school  on  alternate  years  with  Library  7.    II;  (2). 

Director  Windsor. 

10.  Practice  Work. — Eight  hours  a  week;  a  continuation 
of  Library  4,  supplemented  by  one  month  of  work  as  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  an  assigned  public  library.  For  fuller  statement 
regarding  this  field  work  see  page  16.    I,  II;  (4).      Miss  Curtis. 

12.  General  Reference. — This  course  is  open  only  to 
freshmen  and  sophomores  in  the  University,  and  is  given  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  them  in  their  use  of  the  University  library.  It 
comprises    lectures    on    the    classification    and    arrangement    of 
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books  in  the  library,  library  catalogs,  and  groups  of  reference 
books  such  as  cyclopedias,  dictionaries,  indexes,  and  handbooks 
of  various  sorts.  It  is  of  particular  value  to  students  who  are 
planning  to  teach  in  high  schools.  This  one  semester  course  may 
be  taken  in  either  the  first  or  second  semester.  I;  (2)  or  //;  (2). 
Assistant  Professor  Simpson,  Miss  Felsenthal  and  Miss 
Johnson. 

13.  Federal  Documents. — Origin,  scope,  form  and  use  of 
United  States  government  publications.  Includes  a  study  of  the 
federal  organization  and  practical  reference  problems  in  hand- 
ling documents.    /;  (2).  Mr.  Reece. 

13b.  State,  Municipal  and  Foreign  Documents. — Exam- 
ination of  state,  city  and  foreign  official  literature  with  a  view 
not  only  to  regular  reference  use  but  to  legislative  and  munic- 
ipal reference  work.  Involves  some  attention  to  state  and  city 
functions.    //;   (2).  Mr.  Reece. 

15.  Seminary  in  Library  Economy. — Research  work  in 
the  investigation  of  special  problems,  designed  to  give  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  library  economy  publications  and  to 
develop  ability  in  independent  work.  Opportunity  is  given  for 
those  having  adequate  training  to  pursue  particular  problems  of 
special  interest  to  them.    I,  II;  (2). 

Assistant  Professor  Simpson  and  others. 

16.  Order,  Accession  and  Shelf  Work. — The  subjects 
treated  in  this  course  are  indicated  by  the  following:  the  order 
department  records  and  routine,  book-buying,  publishers  and 
discounts,  copyright,  serials  and  continuations,  gifts,  exchanges, 
duplicates,  the  accession  book  and  its  substitutes,  the  shelf  list 
and  its  uses,  and  the  care  of  pamphlets,  clippings,  maps,  etc.  I; 
(2).  Miss  Curtis. 

17.  Classification  and  Subject  Headings. — A  study  of 
the  principles  of  book  classification,  special  emphasis  being 
placed  on  practice  in  using  the  Dewey  Decimal  Classification. 
Four  class  hours  are  given  to  the  Cutter  Expansive  Classifica- 
tion, and  four  to  the  assigning  of  book  numbers  by  the  Cutter- 
Sanborn   alphabetic   order  tables   and   by   other   special   tables. 
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Catalog   subject  headings   are   discussed   and   assigned   in   con- 
nection with  classification.    /;  (3).  Miss  Bond. 

18.  Cataloging. — A  study  of  dictionary  cataloging  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  briefer  study  of  classed  cataloging.  Each  class 
period  involves  the  usual  two  hours'  work  of  preparation,  which 
is  spent  chiefly  in  cataloging  books  from  a  special  collection  of 
uncataloged  books  kept  for  the  purpose;  each  student  makes  a 
sample  catalog  of  340  representative  books.  The  last  six  weeks 
of  the  course  consist  of  fifty-four  hours  of  cataloging  for  the 
University  library.  The  American  Library  Association  Catalog 
rules  are  used  as  a  text.  /;   (3).  Miss  Bond. 

19.  Trade  Bibliography. — A  study  of  those  books  and 
periodicals  used  as  tools  of  the  book  trade  in  America,  England, 
Germany,  and  France.  Frequent  problems  give  practice  in  the 
use  of  these  trade  publications.    //;   (1).  Mr.  Reece. 

20.  Loan  Department. — Discussion  of  the  principles  un- 
derlying the  relations  of  the  library  to  the  public  brought  about 
by  the  loan  of  books,  and  the  character  of  the  service  to  be  ren- 
dered; a  study  of  the  various  necessary  and  desirable  records 
connected  with  this  work,  representative  loan  systems  suitable 
for  various  types  of  libraries,  and  rules,  regulations,  and  prac- 
tices incidental  to  the  service.  II;  (1).  Miss  Jutton. 

21.  Printing,  Binding  and  Indexing. — Printing.  A  study 
of  the  practical  side  of  printing;  practice  in  preparing  copy  and 
in  reading  proof;  visits  to  printing  shops.  Binding.  Lectures 
and  readings  on  book-binding  with  especial  reference  to  bindings 
suitable  for  library  use,  illustrated  by  a  good  collection  of 
materials;  visits  to  binderies;  practice  in  preparing  books  for 
the  bindery  and  in  making  necessary  records;  practice  in  the  re- 
pair of  books.  Indexing.  A  discussion  of  the  kinds  of  indexes; 
the  form  of  citation;  the  choice  and  arrangements  of  headings, 
kinds  of  type;  practice  in  the  indexing  of  books  and  magazines. 
//;  (2).  Director  Windsor,  Mrs.  Karsten,  Miss  Curtis. 

22.  Library  Extension. — A  study  of  the  methods  of  li- 
brary  organization   and   extension;    library   legislation;    county, 
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township,  and  municipal  systems;  special  types  of  libraries; 
methods  of  publicity;  special  classes  of  readers;  state-wide 
library  extension,  library  commissions,  traveling  libraries;  li- 
brary associations;  library  schools;  library  periodicals.  77;   (3). 

Miss  Curtis. 

23.  Library  Administration  and  Current  Library  Liter- 
ature.— Besides  the  examination  and  discussion  of  current  li- 
brary periodicals,  bulletins,  reports,  catalogs,  reading  lists,  etc., 
there  are  lectures,  problems,  and  assigned  readings  on  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  the  organization,  reorganization  and  adminis- 
tration of  small  libraries;  the  planning  and  equipment  of  reading 
rooms  and  small  library  buildings;  office  accounts  and  business 
methods.    7,  77;   (1).  Miss  Curtis,  Mrs.  Karsten. 

24.  Selection  of  Books. — In  the  first  semester  the  English 
translations  of  the  works  of  representative  French  novelists  of 
the  19th  century  are  read  and  reported  upon  in  order  to  obtain  a 
standpoint  from  which  to  judge  the  fiction  of  other  countries 
and  the  present  day  output.  In  the  second  semester  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  the  first  semester's  study  are  applied  to  the 
19th  century  fiction  of  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Russia,  as 
well  as  to  the  drama,  short-story,  and  other  imaginative  writ- 
ings. The  class  examines  also  about  forty  new  books  sent  each 
month  to  the  School  for  inspection.  The  large  amount  of  read- 
ing required  in  this  course  may  be  expected  to  encroach  upon 
the  time  a  student  gives  to  his  general  reading.    7,  77;  (2). 

Assistant  Professor  Drury. 

25.  Advanced  Classification  and  Cataloging. — A  com- 
parative study  of  the  principal  systems  of  book  classification 
and  rules  for  cataloging  books.    77;   (1).  Miss  Bond. 

Prerequisites,  Library  17  and  18. 

26.  Library  Administration. — The  principal  subjects  reg- 
ularly included  in  this  course  are:  advanced  order  work,  15  class 
hours;  library  organization,  9  hours;  library  architecture,  16 
hours;  library  work  with  children,  25  hours;  lectures  by  visiting 
librarians,  about  16  hours;  special  topics  by  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty and  the  Library  staff,  27  hours.    The  instruction  in  library 
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work  with  children  is  regularly  conducted  by  Edna  Lyman  Scott 
and  occupies  five  weeks  in  the  second  semester.    /,  //;   (3). 

Assistant  Professors  Simpson  and  Drury,  Miss  Curtis,  Mr. 

Reece,  Mrs.  Scott  and  others. 

27.  Bibliographical  Institutions. — A  study  is  made  of 
the  organization  and  work  of  those  societies  and  institutions  of 
America  and  Europe  which  are  interested  in  the  stimulation  of 
biblographical  movements,  in  the  perfecting  and  unifying  of  bib- 
liographical methods,  and  the  production  of  bibliographical  ma- 
terial. Special  attention  is  given  to  cooperative  undertakings  and 
international  bibliography.  The  practical  purpose  in  view  is  the 
application  of  the  printed  results  in  research  and  cataloging 
work.     /;   (1).  Miss  Patton. 

28.  Practice  Work. — Students  may  elect  special  practice 
work  in  certain  departments  of  the  University  library.  Such 
work  will  be  arranged  for  by  the  Assistant  Director  and  per- 
formed under  the  supervision  of  the  department.    //;  (1  to  4). 

Degree 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Library  Science  is  conferred  on  a 
student  who  has  completed  the  two  years'  course,  who  has  secured 
grades  of  not  less  than  seventy-five  in  subjects  aggregating  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  work  required  for  the  degree,  and  who 
does  at  least  the  last  year  of  his  work  in  residence  in  the  Univer- 
sity. No  certificate  is  given  to  a  student  who  completes  the 
Junior  year  only,  though  an  official  statement  of  the  courses 
completed,  and  the  grade  in  each  course,  may  be  obtained  upon 
request  from  the  Registrar  of  the  University. 

Summer  Course 

Courses  in  library  training  are  conducted  during  the  six 
weeks  of  the  Summer  Session  of  the  University  each  year,  begin- 
ning in  1913  on  Monday,  June  16,  and  ending,  Saturday,  July  26. 
These  courses  are  open  only  to  librarians,  library  assistants,  and 
those  under  definite  appointment  to  such  positions,  and  are  not 
intended  in  any  way  as  a  substitute  for  any  part  of  the  regular 
course  of  study;  but  are  offered  to  render  more  easily  accessible 
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the  advantages  of  a  summer's  study  of  library  methods  by  those 
already  employed  in  library  work  who  cannot  spend  as  much  as 
a  full  year  or  two  in  a  library  school.  No  credit  for  these  courses 
is  at  present  given  toward  the  B.L.S.  degree. 

Library  Club 

Any  member  of  the  Library  School  faculty  or  of  the  staff 
of  the  University  Library  and  any  student  in  the  Library  School 
may  become  a  member.    Six  meetings  are  held  each  year. 

University  of  Illinois  Library  School  Association 

This  alumni  association  was  organized  in  1898  to  promote 
social  intercourse  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  School.  Mem- 
bership is  open  to  any  student  of  the  School  since  its  establish- 
ment in  Armour  Institute  of  Technology  in  1893. 

Positions 

The  University  does  not  promise  positions  to  its  graduates, 
but  it  takes  pleasure  in  recommending  those  students  who  have 
done  satisfactory  work.  As  an  example,  the  years  1911-13  may 
be  cited.  During  this  period  graduates  and  former  students  of 
the  Library  School  were  appointed  to  109  positions  in  23  states. 
Of  these  positions  30  were  in  public  libraries,  45  in  university, 
college,  reference  and  special  libraries,  12  in  normal  school 
libraries,  7  in  government,  state  and  commission  positions,  4 
in  organizing,  9  in  teaching  positions  in  library  school  and 
summer  school  faculties,  and  2  in  high  school  libraries.  The 
states  represented  include  the  following:  Arkansas  2,  California 
3,  Colorado  1,  Delaware  1,  District  of  Columbia  2,  Illinois  40, 
Indiana  4,  Iowa  11,  Kansas  4,  Louisiana  1,  Michigan  1,  Minne- 
sota 2,  Missouri  7,  Montana  1,  New  Jersey  1,  North  Dakota  2, 
Ohio  4,  Oregon  2,  Pennsylvania  2,  South  Dakota  1,  Texas  6, 
Virginia  1,  Washington  6,  Wisconsin  3. 

General  Information 

No  instruction  is  given  by  correspondence  to  students  not  in 
residence  at  the  University. 

No  entrance  examinations  are  held,  (see  page  13). 

While  experience  has  shown  that  previous  attendance  at  a 
summer  library  school  is  of  value  to  students,  no  credit  can  gen- 
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erally  be  given  for  such  work.  Students  who  judge  that  they 
already  possess  the  requisite  knowledge,  however  gained,  may 
secure  advance  credit  for  particular  courses  by  passing  exam- 
inations, as  described  on  pages  13  and  14. 

As  the  work  of  the  second  semester  presupposes  that  of  the 
first,  only  unusual  circumstances  would  justify  a  student's  en- 
tering at  the  middle  of  the  year. 

The  course  of  instruction  offered  in  the  Library  School  is 
planned  to  occupy  the  entire  time  and  energy  of  students.  No 
outside  work  should  be  attempted. 

Under  no  condition  can  the  work  of  the  two  years  be  taken 
in  one,  though  opportunity  is  given  to  the  unusually  capable 
students  to  pursue  all  the  courses  for  which  they  have  time. 
Those  who  can  spend  but  one  year  in  the  School  have  been  kept 
especially  in  mind  in  arranging  the  course  for  the  Junior  year. 

Prospective  students  should  not  hope  for  any  remunerative 
employment  in  the  University  library  before  or  during  their 
course. 

The  library  profession  and  the  library  school  are  ill  suited 
to  those  who  do  not  enjoy  good  health. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  inadvisable  for  persons 
over  thirty-five  years  of  age  to  attend  the  Library  School  as  a 
means  of  entering  the  library  profession. 

Athletics 

Although  both  the  men's  and  v/omen's  Gymnasiums  are  used 
for  the  regular  class  work  in  Physical  Training,  they  are  never- 
theless open  to  students  not  registered  in  those  courses,  for  the 
purposes  of  general  recreation  and  exercise.  Both  Gymnasiums 
are  new  and  each  contains  swimming  pool,  shower,  and  other 
forms  of  bath,  lockers,  and  dressing  rooms.  Students  are  charged 
a  small  sum  for  lockers.  The  tennis  courts  upon  the  University 
campus  are  open  to  the  student  body.  The  golf  links,  which  are 
in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  University  property,  are  also 
available. 

Hospital  Association 

The  Hospital  Association  is  an  organization  of  students  to 
provide  a  fund  for  hospital  care  in  case  of  sickness.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  association  pay  a  fee  of  fifty  cents  a  semester,  and 
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the  fund  thus  raised  is  used  to  pay  the  hospital  expenses  of 
members  who  may  need  such  care.  The  fund  is  under  the  control 
of  a  committee  of  the  University  Council,  and  during  the  past 
ten  years  the  association  has  rendered  valuable  aid  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  members.  Students  are  advised  to  join  the 
association. 

Beneficiary  Aid 

Edward  Snyder  Department  of  Students'  Aid 

In  1899,  Edward  Snyder,  Professor  emeritus  of  the  German 
language  and  literature,  gave  the  University  the  sum  of  $12,000 
to  be  lent  to  worthy  students  to  enable  them  to  finish  their 
courses  in  the  University. 

This  fund  is  available  for  those  Library  School  students  who 
have  been  in  residence  at  the  University  at  least  one  year,  who 
are  at  the  time  students  in  residence  at  the  University,  and  who 
have  declared  their  intention  to  graduate,  but  who  need  aid  to 
enable  them  to  complete  their  work.  The  minimum  loan  made  is 
fifty  dollars  ($50),  and  the  maximum  lean  is  two  hundred  dollars 
($200).  Notes  of  hand  are  taken  for  the  amount  of  the  loans, 
with  5  per  cent  interest.  The  maximum  time  is  two  years  from 
the  ensuing  thirtieth  day  of  June. 

In  recommending  loans  preference  is  given  to  those  who  are 
most  advanced  in  their  University  work,  who  have  shown  them- 
selves most  assiduous  and  successful  in  their  studies,  and  have 
shown  habitual  economy  in  life.  No  distinction  is  made  on  ac- 
count of  sex  or  course  of  study.  A  loan  will  not  be  recommended 
for  any  student  who  is  believed  to  have  been  financially  or  mor- 
ally delinquent  in  any  respect. 

Applications  for  loans  must  be  made  in  writing  and  ad- 
dressed to  The  Dean  of  Men,  Chairman  Loan  Fund  Committee. 


Expenses 

Fees 

All  University  fees  shall  be  paid  each  semester  in  advance. 
The  regular  fees  for  the  current  semester  must  be  paid  before 
the  student  is  entitled  to  submit  his  study  list  for  approval,  or  to 
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enter  classes.  Second  semester  fees  must  be  paid  before  the 
close  of  the  first  semester,  and  every  student  who  has  not  paid 
his  fees  before  the  opening  of  the  second  semester  is  excluded 
from  the  University  until  the  fees  have  been  paid. 

Marticulation  fee.  Each  student,  upon  satisfying  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  University,  pays 
the  matriculation  fee  of......        $10.00 

Diploma  fee,  payable  before  graduation,  is - 5.00 


Incidental  fee.    All  students  pay,  each  semester,  an  inci- 
dental fee  of _ 12.00 


Late  Registration  fee.  A  former  student,  who  enters 
after  the  Registration  days  in  either  semester  must 
pay  a  late  registration  fee  of 1.00 

The  University  does  not  furnish  board  or  rooms.  There  is 
a  large  number  of  suitable  private  places  in  Urbana  and  Cham- 
paign, within  easy  walking  distance  of  the  University,  where 
students  can  obtain  table  board  and  rooms.  There  are  several 
students'  clubs  at  which  the  cost  of  meals  is  three  and  a  half  to 
four  dollars  a  week.  The  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations  of  the  University  will  aid  new  students  in 
procuring  rooms  and  boarding  places. 


Other  Expenses 

Junior     Senior 
year        year 

Estimated  cost  of  supplies $20.00  $15.00 

Estimated  cost  of  inspection  visits  to  other  libraries  20.00     20.00 
Estimated  cost  of  field  work _._ _._    none     40.00 
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Average  Annual  Expenses 

The  following  are  estimated  average  annual  expenses  ex- 
clusive of  books,  clothing,  railroad  fare,  and  small  miscellaneous 
needs: 

Semester  fees $24.00  to  $24.00 

Room  rent  for  each  student  (two  in  room) 72.00  to    80.00 

Table  board  in  boarding  houses  and  clubs 144.00  to  162.00 

Washing  __ _ _ 20.00  to     30.00 

Total ___ _ _ 260.00  to  296.00 

Board  and  room  in  private  houses,  per  week _ $5.50  to  $6.50 

For  all  of  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  year  the  average 
student  is  likely  to  need  not  less  than  $350.00  to  $450.00. 

For  catalogs  address  the  Registrar  of  the  University, 
Urbana,  111.  For  further  information  address  the  Director  of 
the  Library  School,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 
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Hazen  S.   Capron,  Champaign Treasurer 

William  B.  Castenholz,  Urbana Comptroller 


CALENDAR 

1916-1917 

First  Semester 

1916 

Sept.  18-19,  Mon.  and  Tucs 

.   Registration  days 

Sept.  20,  Wed. 

Instruction  begun 

Oct.    20,  Fri.,  5  p.  m. 

Latest  day  for  removal  of  ' '  incompletes ' ' 

Nov.    17-19,  Fri.  to  Sun. 

Alumni  home  coming 

Nov.    23-25,  Thurs.  to  Sat. 

High  school  conference 

Nov.    30,  Thurs. 

Thanksgiving  day 

Dec.    3,  Sun. 

Illinois  day 

Dec.    21,  Thurs.,  11  a.  m. 

Holiday  recess  begun 

1917 

Jan.    3,  "Wed.,  1  p.  m. 

Instruction  resumed 

Jan.    25,  Thurs. 

Semester  examinations  begun 

Feb.    1,  Thurs. 

Semester  examinations  ended 

Second  Semester 

Feb.    5,  6,  Mon.  and  Tues. 

Registration  Days 

Feb.    7,  Wed. 

Instruction  begun 

Feb.    12,  Mon. 

Lincoln  day 

Feb.    22,  Thurs. 

Washington  day 

March  2,  Fri. 

University  day 

March  9,  Fri.,  5  p.  m. 

Latest  day  for  removal  of  ' '  incompletes ' ' 

and  for  removal  by  seniors  of  first 

semester  failures. 

March  13,  Tues. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 

tees 

April  5,  Thurs.,  12  m. 

Easter  recess  begun 

April  10,  Tues.,  12  m. 

Instruction  resumed 

May    30,  Wed. 

Military  day 

May    31,  Thurs.,  8  a.  m. 

Final  examinations  begun 

June  7,  Thurs. 

Final  examinations  ended 

June  10,  Sun. 

Baccalaureate  address 

June  11,  Mon. 

Class  day 

June  12,  Tues. 

Alumni  day 

June  13,  Wed. 

Forty-sixth  Annual  Commencement 

<uf.3 

FACULTY  OF  THE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 


Edmund  Janes  James,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President 

Phineas  Lawrence  Windsor,  Ph.B.,  Director. 

Frances  Simpson,  M.L.,  B.L.S.,  Assistant  Director.     Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Library  Economy. 

Ernest  James  Reece,  Ph.B.,  Associate  in  Library  Economy. 

Ethel  Bond,  A.B.,  B.L.S.,  Instructor  in  Library  Economy. 
Emma  Felsenthal,  Ph.B.,  B.L.S.,  Instructor  in  Library  Economy. 

Sabra  W.  Vought,  A.B.,  B.L.S.,  Instructor  in  Library  Economy. 

Edna  Lyman  Scott,  Special  Lecturer  on  Library  work  with  children. 

Fanny  Wilder  Hill,  A.B.,  B.L.S.,  Reviser  and  Assistant. 


Francis  Keese  Wynkoop  Drury,  A.M.,  B.L.S.,  Lecturer  on  Order 
work  and  Selection  of  Books. 

Margaret  Hutchins,  A.B.,  B.L.S.,  Lecturer  on  General  reference. 

Alice  Sarah  Johnson,  B.L.S.,  Lecturer  on  General  reference. 


Emma  Reed  Jutton,  B.L.S. 
Adah  Patton,  B.L.S. 
Philip  Sanford  Goulding,  A.B. 
Ola  M.  Wyeth,  A.B.,  B.L.S. 
Winifred  Fehrenkamp,  B.L.S. 
Mary  Torrance,  A.B.,  B.L.S. 


LECTURERS  NOT  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  UNIVERSITY 

1915-1916 


The  Library  School 

March  11-12.  Miss  Ione  Armstrong,  Council  Bluffs  Public  Library: 
"What  Training  for  Librarianship  Means,"  "A  Day's  Work  in 
the  Council  Bluffs  Public  Library". 

April  22-23.  Miss  Margaret  Mann,  Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh: 
"Library  Printing",  "The  Catalog  Department  of  a  Large  Public 
Library '  \ 

April  27.  Miss  Mary  E.  Ahern,  Editor  of  Public  Libraries:  "The 
Duties  and  Privileges  of  Professional  Librarianship". 

May  12.  Mr.  Adam  Strohm,  Detroit  Public  Library :  ' '  Good  Library 
service. ' ' 

Oct.  28.  Mr.  William  Warner  Bishop,  University  of  Michigan  Li- 
brary :   ' '  Cataloging ' '. 

Nov.  9.  Mr.  W.  M.  Voynich,  London,  England  :  ' '  History  of  print- 
ing as  illustrated  in  early  books". 

Nov.  19.  Miss  Mary  E.  Hall,  Girls  high  school  library,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. :   "The  new  high  school  library". 

Dec.  2-3.  Mr.  George  B.  Utley,  Secretary,  American  library  asso- 
ciation: "The  work  of  the  American  library  association".  "Re- 
cent tendencies  in  library  work". 

Dec.  10.  Miss  Alice  S.  Tyler,  Director  Western  Reserve  Library 
School:   "The  library  and  social  welfare". 

Jan.  4-5.  Dr.  E.  €.  Eichardson,  Princeton  University  Library: 
"Paleography  as  a  study  for  librarians."  "Unusual  methods  of 
work  used  in  Princeton  university  library". 

March  20.  Miss  Frances  Cullen,  New  York  City:  "Artistic  book 
binding". 

April  27,  28.  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  Librarian,  St.  Louis  Public 
Library:  "The  love  of  books  as  a  basis  for  librarianship";  "A 
message  to  beginners". 

May  19,  20.  Miss  Harriet  A.  Wood,  School  Librarian,  Portland  Pub- 
lic Library:    "The  school  library  department"  (two  lectures). 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 
Location 

The  University  of  Illinois  is  situated  in  Champaign  County,  about 
fifty  miles  northeast  of  the  geographical  center  of  the  State.  It  is  126 
miles  south  of  Chicago,  118  miles  west  of  Indianapolis,  164  miles 
northeast  of  St.  Louis. 

The  campus  of  the  University  lies  just  within  the  corporate  limits 
of  the  city  of  Urbana  and  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  city  of  Cham- 
paign. The  two  municipalities  form  one  community  of  about  twenty- 
four  thousand  inhabitants.  The  city  halls  of  the  two  towns  are  two 
miles  apart,  the  campus  half  way  between.  The  railway,  express,  tele- 
graph, and  telephone  services  of  both  cities  are  available  for  the  Uni- 
versity. Mail  for  the  institution  itself  should  be  directed  to  Urbana 
to  insure  prompt  delivery.  The  Urbana  postoffice  maintains  a  sub- 
station at  the  University,  located  in  the  Library  Building. 

Urbana-Champaign 

The  cities  of  Urbana  and  Champaign  are  in  the  heart  of  the  ' '  Corn- 
Belt"  and  form  the  business  and  social  center  of  a  rich  farming  com- 
munity. 

In  matters  pertaining  to  health,  conditions  are  good.  There  is  a 
hospital  within  three  blocks  of  the  campus,  in  which  students  may  be 
cared  for  at  moderate  expense. 

The  University  has  no  dormitories,  but  the  number  of  boarding 
houses  is  large,  and  there  are  sixty-three  residence  halls  erected  by 
fraternities,  sororities,  and  local  clubs. 

There  are  thirty  churches,  representing  eleven  denominations,  and 
a  number  of  students'  religious  associations,  leagues,  and  guilds,  in- 
cluding Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations. 

Under  a  special  State  law,  the  liquor  traffic  has  been  barred  from 
all  territory  within  a  radius  of  four  miles  from  the  University. 

Railway  Connections 

The  University  is  connected  with  neighboring  cities  in  Illinois,  in- 
cluding Bloomington,  Danville,  Decatur,  Peoria,  and  Springfield,  and 
also  with  St.  Louis,  by  the  electric  interurban  lines  of  the  Illinois 
Traction  System. 

It  may  be  reached  from  Chicago  and  the  north  and  from  points  in 
the  south  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  being  on  the  direct  line 
from  Chicago  to  Cairo  and  New  Orleans.  It  is  joined  to  the  east  and 
the  west  by  the  Peoria  &  Eastern  Division  of  the  "Big  Four"  route,  as 
well  as  by  the  division  of  the  Wabash  Railway  which  connects  Kansas 
City  and  St.  Louis  with  Detroit  and  Buffalo. 

The  station  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  is  in  Champaign.  The 
Wabash  and  "Big  Four"  have  stations  in  both  Champaign  and  Ur- 
bana. 


THE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

History 

When  in  January,  1893,  Armour  Institute  was  founded  in  Chicago 
as  a  technical  school,  it  was  decided  that  a  library  training  class  should 
be  one  of  its  departments.  Miss  Katharine  L.  Sharp  was  placed  in 
charge,  and  under  her  guidance  the  school  opened  in  September  offer- 
ing a  one-year  elementary  course.  To  meet  more  effectively  the  needs 
in  the  middle  West,  the  course  was  extended  in  1894-95  from  one  to 
two  years.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the  school  could  not  meet  the 
demands  made  upon  it  without  larger  quarters,  more  generous  equip- 
ment and  advanced  entrance  requirements.  In  September,  1897,  with 
the  good  will  of  Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  the  school  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  University  of  Illinois,  bringing  with  it  a  part  of  its 
faculty,  its  students,  and  its  technical  equipment. 

At  the  same  time  the  entrance  requirements  were  increased  to  two 
years  of  college  work,  and  it  was  decided  to  give  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Library  Science  to  those  who  completed  the  course.  In  September, 
1903,  the  requirements  for  entrance  were  further  increased  to  three 
years  of  college  work,  and  since  September,  1911,  only  college  gradu- 
ates or  those  possessing  equivalent  training  have  been  admitted. 

During  the  twenty- three  years'  existence  of  the  School  578  stu- 
dents have  matriculated,  513  have  completed  one  year's  work,  and  245 
have  completed  the  two  years  course  and  received  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Library  Science.  About  385  are  now  engaged  in  library  work 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Nearly  7  per  cent  of  the  members 
of  the  American  Library  Association  are  graduates  or  former  students 
of  this  school. 

Equipment 

The  Library  School  is  not  an  isolated  institution  depending  merely 
upon  itself,  but  a  professional  school  of  a  large  State  university,  hav- 
ing constant  inter-relations  with  other  colleges  and  schools  of  the  in- 
stitution. Many  courses  of  the  University  are  open  to  students  of  the 
Library  School,  and  members  of  the  faculties  of  other  departments 
deliver  lectures  to  the  School. 

A  most  important  part  of  the  equipment  is  the  University  Library, 
a  well  organized  and  much  used  collection  in  Urbana  of  over  325,000 
volumes,  in  the  various  departments  of  which  Library,  School  students 
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receive  practical  training  under  supervision.  The  University  Library 
includes  all  the  books  belonging  to  the  colleges  and  schools  of  the 
University  which  are  situated  in  Urbana  and  in  Chicago. 


On  March  1,  1916  the  contents  of  the  several  libraries  were  as 
follows : 

In  Urbana: 

General    library,    including  Volumes     Pamphlets 

■   departmental    collections.      325,851 

State  Laboratory  of  Natu- 
ral  History   library 8,469 

State  Geological  Survey  li- 
brary     1,750 

In  Chicago: 

College  of  Medicine  library       16,351 

Pharmacy  library 3,136 


Current 

Sheet  Periodicals 

imphlets 

Maps 

Music     Eeceived 

36,490 

1,798 

3,836           3,764 

41,695 

82 

300 

4,500 

1,017 

35 

3,000 

210 

1,000 

*8 

34 

Total  in  the  University.  .     355,557         86,685 


2,905 


3,836 


4,343 


A  number  of  seminar  and  departmental  collections  are  maintained 
in  various  buildings  on  the  campus,  including  the  six  seminars  in  Lin- 
coln Hall ;  these  libraries  do  not  necessarily  contain  all  the  books  in 
the  respective  subjects,  but  are  in  most  instances  reference  collections 
for  the  use  of  graduate  students  and  advanced  undergraduate  stu- 
dents in  the  departments  using  the  respective  buildings.  The  principal 
departmental  libraries  and  reading  rooms  are  the  following: 


Name  of  Library 

Location 

Volumes 

Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Education 

Lincoln  Hall 

10,800 

Classics 

Lincoln  Hall 

15,800 

Modern  languages 

Lincoln  Hall 

19,700 

English 

Lincoln  Hall 

16,500 

History  and  Political  Science 

Lincoln  Hall 

21,800 

Economics  and  Sociology 

Lincoln  Hall 

17,200 

Natural  History 

Natural  History  Building 

19,700 

Law 

Law  Building 

19,000 

Commerce  Eeading  Boom 

Commerce  Building 

1,300 

Architecture 

Engineering  Building 

3,600 

Agriculture  Reading  Room 

Agricultural  Building 

5,300 

Chemistry 

Chemistry  Building 

5,000 

Physics 

Ph}rsics  Building 

1,100 

Mathematics 

Natural  History  Building 

3,600 

Railway  Engineering  and  Mining 

Transportation  Building 

1,000 

The  general  library  is  housed  in  the  Library  Building  (erected 
1896-7  ;  an  addition  to  the  stack  room  erected  1914)  modern  Romanes- 
que in  style,  built  of  Minnesota  sandstone,  and  measuring  167  by  141 
feet,  with  a  tower  132  feet  high.  The  first  floor,  or  basement,  contains 
the  rooms  of  the  catalog  and  order  departments,  the  bound  news- 
papers, and  the  University  Station  Postoffice.     The  second,  or  main 
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floor,  contains  the  general  reference  room,  the  periodical  reading 
rooms,  a  small  conference  room,  and  the  delivery  room,  which  opens 
into  the  second  story  of  the  stack.  The  third  floor  contains  the  study 
room,  lecture  rooms,  and  office  of  the  Library  School,  faculty  study 
room,  and  the  office  of  the  librarian  and  assistant  librarian.  The  five- 
story  book  stack  is  a  rear  wing  to  the  building,  separated  from  it  by  a 
fireproof  wall.  The  delivery  room  is  open  to  the  roof  and  is  lighted 
by  a  dome  of  art  glass;  the  lunettes  are  decorated  with  frescoes  sym- 
bolic of  the  four  older  colleges  of  the  University — Literature  and  Arts, 
Science,  Agriculture,  and  Engineering. 

In  the  rooms  of  the  Library  School  is  shelved  a  well-selected  col- 
lection of  books,  pamphlets  and  periodicals  on  library  economy  and 
allied  subjects,  intended  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the 
Library  School. 

The  extent  of  this  collection  may  be  roughly  indicated  by  the  state- 
ment that  it  consists  approximately  of  3,600  volumes  and  about  4,000 
pamphlets.  Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  library  of  Dr.  Karl 
Dziatzko,  librarian  of  Gottingen  University,  which  was  purchased  in 
1905,  and  numbers  300  volumes  and  250  pamphlets. 

The  Library  School  receives  regularly  the  following  journals  of[ 
library  economy  and  bibliography:    American  Library  Association 
Bulletin;    Bibliofilia;    Blatter  fur  volksbibliotheken  und  lesehallen 
Blatter  fur  volksbibliotheken  und  lesehallen,  erganzungshef  te ;    Bog- 
samlingsbladet ;  Bulletin  de  l'association  des  bibliothecaires  francais 
Bulletin  du  bibliophile  et  du  bibliothecaire ;    Centralblatt  fur  biblio- 
thekswesen ;   Centralblatt  fur  bibliothekswesen,  beihef te ;  For  f olke-og 
barneboksamlinger ;   Institut  international  de  bibliographic,  Bulletin 
Librarian ;  ,Library  ;    Library  assistant ;    Library  association  record 
Library  journal;  Library  miscellany  (Baroda,  India)  ;  Library  world 
Maanblad  voor  bibliotheekowezen ;  Public  libraries ;  Revue  des  biblio 
theques  et  archives  de  Belgique;  Revista  delle  bibliotheche  e  degl 
archivi ;  Special  libraries ;  Zeitschrif t  des  osterreichischen  vereins  f ui 
bibliothekswesen;    Zeitschrif t  fiir  bucherfreunde. 

Purpose 

The  Library  School  offers  a  two-year  curriculum  to  students  wh< 
wish  to  enter  librarianship  as  a  profession,  and  certain  library  course 
to  students  in  other  schools  and  colleges  of  the  University  of  Illinoi 
who  may  wish  to  elect  them  as  a  part  of  their  course  of  training.  Th 
instruction  in  the  first  or  junior  year  covers  the  generally  accepte-  ; 
methods  and  practises  in  library  work;    students  who  complete  thi 
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year's  work  are  prepared  to  accept  positions  in  library  service.  In 
the  second  or  senior  year  emphasis  is  placed  on  historical  and  com- 
parative methods  of  treatment ;  new  subjects  are  introduced  to  give 
the  student  the  necessary  outlook  and  equipment  for  responsible  posi- 
tions. 

One  or  two  years'  training  will  not  take  the  place  of  years  of 
experience,  but  they  will  make  the  student  more  adaptable  and  his 
general  library  service  more  intelligent.  The  time  spent  in  actual 
practise,  under  supervision,  amounts  to  about  three  and  a  half  months, 
counting  seven  hours  to  a  working  day.  Altho  stress  is  laid  on  sim- 
plicity and  economy,  methods  are  taught  to  enable  students  to  work 
in  large  libraries  where  bibliographic  exactness  is  required.  Emphasis 
is  laid  on  the  extension  of  the  activities  of  the  public  library,  and  on 
the  importance  of  cooperation  between  the  library  and  the  schools  and 
other  educational  and  social  agencies. 

A  member  of  the  senior  class  in  any  other  school  or  college  of  the 
University  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Library 
School,  elect  any  course  for  which  he  is  prepared. 

The  school  also  offers  to  freshmen  and  sophomores  a  course  on  the 
use  of  the  library  and  the  ordinary  reference  books,  which  will  help 
in  general  reading  or  study. 

Entrance  Requirements 

Admission  to  the  Library  School  is  conditioned  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  credentials  showing  that  the  applicant  holds  a  bachelor's  degree 
in  arts  or  science  from  the  University  of  Illinois  or  has  had  other 
equivalent  training. 

Application  blanks  for  admission  may  be  secured  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  School,  and  these,  filled  out,  should  be  filed,  together  with 
such  documentary  material  as  the  candidate  may  offer,  showing  quali- 
fications for  admission,  not  later  than  the  registration  days  in  Septem- 
ber. It  is  to  the  candidate's  interest  to  present  the  application  and 
certificates  not  later  than  September  first,  in  order  that  the  question 
of  admission  may  be  settled  before  he  comes  to  the  University. 

Proposed  Preliminary  Curriculum 

Undergraduates  in  colleges  who  intend,  on  the  completion  of  their 
college  work,  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  Library  School,  are  re- 
quested to  select  their  courses  so  as  to  conform  in  general  to  the  fol- 
lowing recommended  program  of  studies  preparatory  to  library  work. 
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English  literature,  5*;    rhetoric,  2 

Latin,  4,  in  addition  to  four  years  of  high  school  Latin 

German,  6,  in  addition  to  two  years  of  high  school  German 

French,  4,  in  addition  to  two  years  of  high  school  French 

Languages  begun  in  college  instead  of  in  the  high  school  should  be  continued 

for  a  longer  period. 

Medieval  and  modern  European  history,  3;    history  of  England,  3;    history 

of  the  United  States,  3 

Economics,  3;    political  science,  2;    sociology,  3 

Philosophy,  2 ;    general  psychology,  2 

Zoology,  3;    botany,  2;    chemistry  or  physics,  3 

The  total  of  this  work  is  100  semester  hours,  leaving  the  equivalent 
of  one  year  of  a  four-year  course  free  for  work  in  other  subjects  or  for 
more  work  in  the  subjects  named. 

In  choosing  this  other  work  the  prospective  student  should  bear 
in  mind  that  there  is  a  demand  for  librarians  who  have  special  knowl- 
edge of  certain  groups  of  subjects;  as,  for  example,  zoology,  botany, 
physiology,  and  medicine;  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  geology, 
and  engineering;  history,  economics,  sociology,  political  science,  and 
law;  psychology,  pedagogy,  child  study,  and  history  of  education; 
language  and  literature. 

Advanced  Standing 

College  graduates  who  have  had  approved  library  experience  or 
who  have  attended  other  library  schools,  may  be  accorded  advanced 
standing  by  securing  credit  for  some  of  the  courses  required  for  gradu- 
ation. After  satisfying  all  entrance  requirements  and  after  matricu- 
lation, the  applicant  for  advanced  standing  may  secure  such  credit 
either  by  examination  or  by  transfer  of  credits  from  another  institu- 
tion offering  courses  in  library  economy. 

1.  By  examination. — Advanced  standing  for  particular  courses  is 
granted  to  those  who  satisfactorily  pass  examinations  designed  to  test 
acquaintance  with  the  content  of  those  courses.  Examinations  for 
such  credit  must  be  taken  at  Urbana  within  sixty  days  after  matricu- 
lation. 

2.  By  transfer  of  credit. — Official  documentary  evidence  of  satis- 
factory work  done  in  a  library  school  or  other  educational  institution 
offering  courses  in  library  economy  of  a  grade  substantially  equivalent 
to  those  offered  in  this  School  may  be  accepted  for  advanced  standing. 
In  such  cases  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  institution 
last  attended  is  required.  Those  students  who  have  spent  one  year  at 
another  library  school  whose  work  cannot  be  exactly  equated  with  the 

*The  figures  after  each  subject  indicate  the  minimum  number  of  lecture  or 
recitation  hours  a  week  which  the  student  should  devote  to  that  subject  throughout 
one  college  year. 
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courses  of  the  Junior  year,  may  be  conditionally  admitted  to  the  Senior 
year,  and  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  that  year's  work,  in 
addition  to  any  courses  of  the  Junior  year  which  the  Faculty  may  re- 
quire, may  graduate  with  the  B.L.S.  degree. 

Special  Students 

According  to  a  University  regulation  persons  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  noi  candidates  for  a  degree,  may  be  admitted  to  classes 
for  which  they  are  prepared,  on  special  application  to  the  Director. 
Every  person  desiring  admission  as  a  special  student  in  this  School 
must  present  a  written  application,  accompanied  by  official  certificates, 
indicating  the  character  and  extent  of  his  preparatory  and  college 
work  and  showing  honorable  dismissal  from  the  institution  last  at- 
tended. In  order  that  action  may  be  taken  on  such  application  before 
registration,  these  should  be  presented  not  later  than  one  week  before 
the  beginning  of  the  academic  year. 

It  is  the  practice  of  this  School  to  admit  as  special  students  only 
those  mature  persons  who,  though  unable  to  meet  the  formal  require- 
ments for  entrance,  are  substantially  prepared  for  thorough  and  ad- 
vanced work.  Such  persons  must  present  evidence  of  possessing  the 
information  and  ability  to  pursue  profitably,  as  special  students,  the 
regular  work,  and  must  offer  some  substitute  for  the  regular  require- 
ments for  entrance,  such  as  the  completion  of  part  of  a  college  course, 
approved  library  or  teaching  experience,  foreign  travel,  etc.  Prefer- 
ence will  be  given  to  those  already  engaged  in  library  work,  especially 
in  Illinois  who  may  desire  more  adequate  training  in  particular  sub- 
jects. 

Library  Visits  and  Field  Work 

Each  year  all  the  students  in  the  School  visit  the  libraries  and 
certain  of  the  book  binderies,  book  stores,  and  printing  establishments 
of  either  Chicago  and  vicinity  or  St.  Louis  and  vicinity.  During  this 
visit,  which  occupies  one  week,  the  students  are  accompanied  by  a 
member  of  the  faculty. 

The  estimated  expense  of  this  visit  is  about  $20  for  each  trip. 
Students  are  required  to  present  a  written  report  of  the  week's  visit 
upon  their  return  to  the  University,  as  the  work  forms  part  of  Li- 
brary 22  and  Library  26. 

In  order  to  assure  a  varied  library  experience,  each  student  in  the 
senior  year  is  required  to  spend  one  month  in  an  assigned  library, 
usuallv  a  nublic  librarv.  workiner.  as  far  as  nraeticable.  under  the  same 
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conditions  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  that  library.  Written  and  oral 
reports  of  the  month  of  field  work  are  required,  as  the  work  forms 
part  of  Library  26.  The  estimated  expense  for  the  month  of  field  work 
is  $40.  During  the  past  two  years,  the  following  libraries  and  library 
commissions  have  cooperated  with  the  Library  School:  the  public  li- 
braries of  Champaign,  Decatur,  Evanston,  Galesburg,  Jacksonville, 
Lincoln  Library,  Springfield,  and  Rockford,  in  Illinois;  Evansville 
and  Gary,  in  Indiana ;  Cedar  Rapids  in  Iowa ;  Jackson  in  Michigan ; 
Kansas  City  in  Missouri;  Pittsburgh  in  Pennsylvania;  and  Denver 
in  Colorado ;  the  High  School  Library  in  Rockford,  Illinois ;  the  John 
Crerar  Library  and  the  Ryerson  Library,  Art  Institute,  Chicago,  and 
the  State  Library  Commissions  of  Illinois  and  Indiana. 

Curriculum 

The  curriculum  is  two  years  in  length.  For  graduation  a  student 
must  receive  credit  for  all  courses  except  those  marked  with  an  aster- 
isk ( * ) ,  which  are  elective.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Library  Science 
is  conferred  on  a  student  who  has  completed  the  required  work  in  the 
two  years'  curriculum,  and  has  received  credit  in  courses  amounting 
to  65  hours. 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

FIRST    SEMESTER  SECOND    SEMESTER 

Hours  Hours 

Lib.     2a — Reference    3  Lib.     2b — Reference    3 

Lib.    3a — Selection  of  Books 2  Lib.    3a — Selection  of  Books 2 

Lib.     4a — Practise     2  Lib.     4b — Practise 2 

Lib.  16  — Order  and  Accession 2  Lib.     7  — History  of  Libraries 2 

Lib.  17  — Classification     3  Lib.  19   — Trade  Bibliography    1 

Lib.  18  — Cataloging     3  Lib.  20  — Loan  Department 1 

Lib.  23a — Library  Administration 1  Lib.  21  — Printing,    Binding,    Indexing...  2 

—  Lib.  22  — Library  Extension 3 

Total 16  Lib.  23a — Library  Administration 1 

Total 17 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Lib.      6a — Subject   Bibliography    2  Lib.      6b — Subject  Bibliography 2 

*Lib.      8  — Advanced  Reference 2  Lib.      9  — History  of   Printing 2 

Lib.    10a — Practise    4  Lib.    10b — Practise    4 

Lib.   13a — Public  Documents 2  *Lib.   13b — Public  Documents    2 

Lib.    15a — Seminar    2  *Lib.    15b — Seminar    2 

Lib.   24a — Selection  of  Books 2  Lib.   24b — Selection  of  Books 2 

Lib.   26a — Library  Administration 3  *Lib.   25  — Advanced  Classification 1 

*Lib.  27  — Bibliographical    Institutions...  1  Lib.   26b — Library    Administration 3 


Total 18 


Lib.   28  — Practise    1   to  4 

Total 19   to   22 


Credit  is  reckoned  in  semester  Jiours,  or  simply  hours.  An  liour  is 
one  class  period  a  week  for  one  semester,  or  the  equivalent. 

The  semester,  and  the  number  of  Jiours  each  semester  for  which 
the  course  counts,  are  shown  after  each  course;    thus:    7,  II;   (2). 
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The  roman  figures  indicate  semesters;  the  arabic  numerals  in  paren- 
thesis indicate  hours  of  credit  for  each  semester  for  undergraduates. 
The  omission  of  a  course  for  the  current  year  is  indicated  by  en- 
closing the  entire  description  of  such  a  course  in  brackets. 

General  Description  of  Courses 

The  roman  numeral  following  each  course  indicates  whether  the 
course  is  scheduled  for  the  first  or  the  second  semester,  or  both;  the 
arabic  figure  indicates  the  number  of  hours  of  credit  per  semester 
given  the  student  on  completion  of  the  course. 

2a,  2b.  Reference. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  students  with 
the  uses  of  the  more  common  reference  books.  These  reference  books  are  con- 
sidered in  groups,  for  example,  dictionaries,  cyclopedias,  periodical  indexes,  atlases, 
handbooks  of  history,  handbooks  of  statistics,  handbooks  of  general  information; 
reference  lists  are  prepared  by  the  students  for  clubs  and  college  classes;  a  selec- 
tion is  made  of  reference  books  suitable  for  the  home  and  for  libraries  of  different 
types;  and  students  have  practice  in  the  reference  department  of  the  University 
library.     M.  W.,  9;    I,  II;    (3).  Assistant  Professor  Simpson. 

3a  and  3b.  Selection  of  Books. — The  principles  underlying  the  selection  of 
books  for  libraries  of  different  types.  The  reading  or  careful  examination  of 
about  65  selected  books  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects  is  required.  Through  this 
reading  and  the  class  discussion  following  it,  standards  are  formed  which  will 
help  the  student  to  judge  the  value  of  other  books  on  the  same  and  allied  sub- 
jects. New  books  sent  each  month  to  the  School  for  inspection  are  examined  by 
the  class.  A  study  is  made  of  aids  to  book  selection  and  of  the  more  important 
critical  periodicals.  Practice  is  given  in  writing  book  annotations.  The  large 
amount  of  reading  required  in  this  course  may  be  expected  to  encroach  upon  the 
time  a  student  usually  gives  to  his  general  reading.  Included  in  the  course  are 
ten  lectures  by  Mrs.  Edna  Lyman  Scott  on  the  selection  of  children's  books. 
T.  T.,  8;    I,  II;    (2).  Miss  Felsenthal. 

4a  and  4b.  Practise  Work. — This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  students 
with  routine  and  record  work,  and  consists  of  assignments  to  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  librarv.  To  be  taken  with  Library  2a  and  b,  16,  17,  18,  39,  20  and 
21.     T.  W.  T.  F.,  11;    I,  II;    (2).  Mr.  Reece. 

6a  and  6b.  Subject  Bibliography. — The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  give 
students  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles  underlying  the  selection  of  books  in 
special  subjects,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  literature  and  bibliography  of  each. 
The  lectures,  which  are  given  by  professors  in  the  respective  departments  of  the 
University,  are  supplemented  by  class  work  and  problems,  and  students  examine 
critically  typical  books  designated  by  the  lecturers.     T.  T.,  11;    I,  II;    (2). 

7.  History  of  Libraries. — This  course  comprises  an  account  of  the  founda- 
tion, development,  and  resources  of  the  leading  libraries  of  the  world.  Libraries 
are  studied  by  types  and  by  countries  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  correlate  the 
history  of  the  library  and  the  corresponding  social  and  literary  movement  in  each 
country.  This  course  is  supplemented  by  Library  23  in  a  study  of  library  reports 
and  other  library  publications,  and  is  given  alternately  with  Library  9  to  both 
classes.     To  be  given  in  1917.     W.  F.,  11;    II;  (2). 

Assistant  Professor  Simpson. 

8.  Advanced  Reference. — This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  students 
who  are  preparing  for  positions  in  college  libraries  or  large  reference  libraries, 
but  may  be  elected  by  anyone  who  has  completed  satisfactorily  Library  2.  It 
includes  a  study  of  transactions  of  learned  societies,  special  periodicals  and  gov- 
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eminent  publications,  indexes  and  other  works  of  value  to  a  large  reference  de- 
partment. Problems  are  assigned  and  practise  work  is  given.  M.  11;  Th.  8; 
/;    (2).  Assistant  Professor  Simpson. 

9.  History  of  Printing. — A  brief  history  of  the  early  forms  of  books,  of 
the  invention  and  spread  of  printing,  of  book  illustration,  and  of  book-binding. 
This  course  is  given  to  the  entire  school  on  alternate  years  with  Library  7  and 
was  given  in  1916.     W.  F.,  2;    II;    (2).  Director  Windsor. 

10a  and  10b.  Practise  Work. — Eight  hours  a  week;  a  continuation  of 
Library  4,  supplemented  by  one  month  of  work  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  an 
assigned  library.  For  fuller  statement  regarding  this  field  work  see  page  16 
Arrange.    I,  II;    (4).  Mr.  Eeece. 

12.  General  Reference. — This  course  is  open  only  to  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores in  the  University,  and  is  given  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  them  in  their  use 
of  the  University  librar}\  It  comprises  lectures  on  the  classification  and  arrange- 
ment of  books  in  the  library,  library  catalogs,  and  groups  of  reference  books  such 
as  cyclopedias,  dictionaries,  indexes,  and  handbooks  of  various  sorts.  It  is  of 
particular  value  to  students  who  are  planning  to  teach  in  high  schools.  This  one 
semester  course  may  be  taken  in  either  the  first  or  second  semester.  I ;  (2)  or  II ; 
(2).  Miss  Felsenthal,  Miss  Johnson,  Miss  Hutchins  and  Miss  Vought. 

13a.  Federal  Documents. — Origin,  scope,  form  and  use  of  United  States 
government  publications.  Includes  a  study  of  the  federal  organization  and  prac- 
tical reference  problems  in  handling  documents.    W.  F.,  11;    I;    (2).    Mr.  Reece. 

13b.  State,  Municipal  and  Foreign  Documents. — Examination  of  state, 
city  and  foreign  official  literature  with  a  view  not  only  to  regular  reference  use 
but  to  legislative  and  municipal  reference  work.  Includes  consideration  of  govern- 
ment organization  and  functions.     W.  F.,  9;    //;     (2).  Mr.  Reece. 

15a  and  15b.  Seminary  in  Library  Economy. — The  investigation  of  prob- 
lems, designed  to  give  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  library  economy  publications 
and  to  develop  ability  in  independent  work.  Among  the  problems  investigated 
are  a  careful  study  of  a  community  with  special  reference  to  the  collection  of 
social  survey  material.  An  outline  for  a  community  survey  is  used  in  a  brief 
study  of  the  activities  of  each  community.  A  study  of  periodicals  suitable  for 
public  library  use  is  also  made,  as  well  as  a  study  of  American  and  English  pub- 
lishers. The  opportunity  is  given  for  those  having  adequate  training  to  pursue 
problems  of  special  interest  to  themselves.  The  content  of  this  course  is  occa- 
sionally varied.     M.  8-10;    I,  II;    (2). 

Assistant  Professor  Simpson,  Mr.  Drury,  Miss  Vought  and  Mr.  Reece. 

16.  Order,  Accession  and  Shelf  Work. — The  subjects  included  in  this 
course  are  book-buying,  discounts,  ordering  books,  checking  and  entering  bills, 
the  accession  book  and  its  substitutes,  the  shelf  list,  serials  and  continuations, 
exchanges,  gifts,  duplicates,  pamphlets,  clippings,  the  history  of  copyright  and  the 
copyright  law.  Instruction  in  these  topics  is  followed  by  practise  in  the  making 
of  their  respective  records.     T.  T.,  10;    I;    (2).  Miss  Vought. 

17.  Classification  and  Subject  Headings. — A  study  of  the  principles  of 
book  classification  special  emphasis  being  placed  on  practise  in  using  the  Dewey 
Decimal  Classification.  Four  class  hours  are  given  to  the  Cutter  Expansive  Classi- 
fication, and  four  to  the  assigning  of  book  numbers  by  the  Cutter-Sanborn  alpha- 
betic order  tables  and  by  other  special  tables.  Catalog  subject  headings  are  dis- 
cussed and  assigned  in  connection  with  classification.     M.  W.  F.  10;    I;    (3). 

Miss  Bond. 

18.  Cataloging. — A  study  of  dictionary  cataloging  is  followed  by  a  briefer 
study  of  classed  cataloging.  Each  student  makes  a  sample  catalog  of  340  repre- 
sentative books.  The  last  six  weeks  of  the  course  consist  of  fifty-four  hours  of 
cataloging  for  the  University  library.  The  American  Library  Association  Catalog 
rules  are  used  as  a  text.     M.  W.  F.,  8;    I;    (3).  Miss  Bond. 
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19.  Trade  Bibliography. — A  study  of  the  books  and  periodicals  used  as 
tools  of  the  book  trade  in  America,  England,  Germany  and  France,  with  problems. 
Tu.,  10;    II;    (1).  Mr.  Reece. 

20.  Loan  Department. — Discussion  of  the  principles  underlying  the  rela- 
tions of  the  library  to  the  public  brought  about  by  the  loan  of  books,  and  the 
character  of  the  service  to  be  rendered;  a  study  of  the  various  necessary  and 
desirable  records  connected  with  this  work,  representative  loan  systems  suitable 
for  various  types  of  libraries,  and  rules,  regulations,  and  practices  incidental  to 
the  service.     Th.,  10;    II;    (1).  Miss  Bond. 

21.  Printing,  Binding  and  Indexing. — Printing  and  binding.  A  study  of 
the  practical  side,  not  the  historical;  visits  to  printing  shops  and  binderies. 
Indexing.  Sixteen  hours  are  given  to  practice  in  the  indexing  of  books  and 
magazines;  there  is  also  a  comparative  study  of  the  kinds  of  indexes,  choice  and 
arrangement  of  headings,  form  of  citation,  etc.     W.  F.,  8;    II;    (2). 

Director  Windsor,  Miss  Bond. 

22.  Library  Extension. — A  study  of  the  methods  of  library  organization 
and  extension;  library  legislation;  county,  township,  and  municipal  systems; 
special  types  of  libraries;  methods  of  publicity;  special  classes  of  readers;  state- 
wide library  extension,  library  commissions,  traveling  libraries;  library  associa- 
tions;  library  schools ;   library  periodicals.    M.  W.  F.,  10;    II;    (3).  Miss  Vought. 

23a  and  23b.    Library  Administration  and  Current  Library  Literature. — 

The  current  library  periodicals,  bulletins,  reports,  etc.,  are  examined,  and  are  re- 
ported upon  in  class.  The  course  also  includes  a  brief  presentation  of  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  the  organization,  reorganization,  and  administration  of  small 
libraries;  the  planning  and  equipment  of  reading  rooms  and  small  library  build- 
ings; office  accounts  and  business  methods;  the  picture  collection;  the  selection 
of  the  government  documents  most  useful  to  small  libraries.     M.  11;    I,  II;  (1). 

Miss  Vought. 

24a  and  24b.  Selection  of  Books. — In  the  first  semester  English  transla- 
tions of  the  works  of  representative  French  novelists  are  read  and  reported  upon. 
This  is  followed  by  a  survey  of  the  leading  novelists  of  Spain,  Italy,  Germany, 
Scandinavia  and  Russia. 

In  the  second  semester  the  short-story  and  the  modern  drama  are  similarly 
studied.  Included  in  this  semester  also  are  ten  lectures  by  Mrs.  Scott  on  work 
with  children. 

The  class  examines  about  forty  new  books  sent  each  month  to  the  School  for 
inspection.  The  large  amount  of  reading  required  in  this  course  may  be  expected 
to  encroach  upon  the  time  which  a  student  usually  gives  to  his  general  reading. 
T.  T.,  9;    I,  II;    (2).  Mr.  Drury  and  Miss  Felsenthal. 

25.  Comparative  Classification  and  Cataloging. — A  comparative  study  of 
the  principal  systems  of  book  classification  and  rules  for  cataloging  books.  Th., 
10;    II;    (1).  Miss  Bond. 

Prerequisites,  Library  17  and  18. 

26a  and  26b.  Library  Administration. — The  principal  subjects  regularly 
included  in  this  course  are:  advanced  order  work,  15  class  hours;  library  or- 
ganization, 9  hours;  library  architecture,  16  hours;  library  work  with  children, 
15  hours  by  Mrs.  Scott;  lectures  by  visiting  librarians,  about  16  hours;  special 
topics  by  members  of  the  faculty  and  the  Library  staff,  27  hours,  special  and 
legislative  reference  libraries,  10  hours.    M.  W.  F.,  10;   /,  II;    (3). 

Assistant  Professor  Simpson,  Mr.  Reece,  Mr.  Drury,  Mrs.  Scott  and  others. 

27.  Bibliographical  Institutions. — A  study  is  made  of  the  organization 
and  work  of  those  societies  and  institutions  of  America  and  Europe  which  are 
interested  in  the  stimulation  of  bibliographical  movements,  in  the  perfecting  and 
unifying  of  bibliographical  methods,  and  the  production  of  bibliographical  ma- 
terial. Special  attention  is  given  to  cooperative  undertakings  and  international 
bibliography.     Th.,  10;    I;    (1).  Mr.  Reece. 
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28.  Practise  Work. — Students  may  elect  special  practise  work  in  certain 
departments  of  the  "University  library.  Such  work  will  be  arranged  for  by  tho 
Assistant  Director  and  performed  under  the  supervision  of  the  department.  Ar- 
range time.     II;    (1  to  4).  Assistant  Professor  Simpson. 

Preparation  for  Special  Libraries 

For  the  benefit  of  students  who  plan  to  work  in  special  libraries, 
a  modification  of  the  senior  course  is,  under  certain  conditions,  per- 
mitted. A  student  who  has  satisfactorily  completed  the  work  of  the 
junior  year  may  petition  for  such  modification,  provided  he  intends 
to  work  in  a  business,  technical,  agricultural  or  other  special  library, 
and  provided  his  undergraduate  courses  included  a  sufficient  number 
in  the  field  in  which  he  expects  to  specialize.  In  such  instances,  the 
faculty  may  permit  the  student  to  substitute  for  certain  of  the  regular 
library  courses,  such  electives  in  the  various  colleges  of  the  university 
as  may  fit  the  student  for  dealing  with  the  subject  selected. 

Degree 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Library  Science  is  conferred  on  a  stu- 
dent who  has  completed  the  required  work,  who  has  credits  amounting 
to  65  hours,  who  has  secured  grades  of  not  less  than  seventy-five  in 
subjects  aggregating  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  work,  prescribed  or 
elective,  for  the  degree,  and  who  does  at  least  the  last  year  of  his  work 
in  residence  in  the  University.  An  official  statement  of  the  courses 
completed,  and  the  grade  in  each  course,  may  be  obtained  upon  request 
from  the  Registrar  of  the  University. 

Summer  Courses 

These  courses  offer  a  summer's  study  of  elementary  library  meth- 
ods. They  are  intended  primarily  for  Illinois  librarians  and  assistants 
who  cannot  spend  a  year  or  two  in  a  library  school.  The  courses  are 
open  to  librarians,  library  assistants  and  teacher-librarians  in  high 
schools,  who  have  completed  a  four-year  high  school  course  or  its 
equivalent.  No  entrance  examinations  are  required.  No  credit  toward 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Library  Science  is  given  for  the  work  done 
in  the  summer  session. 

Since  the  beginning  of  these  courses  in  the  summer  of  1911,  a  total 
of  111  librarians  and  assistants  have  been  enrolled,  of  whom  79  were 
from  Illinois  libraries.  In  the  summer  of  1915,  35  students  were  in 
attendance,  of  whom  24  were  from  Illinois. 
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Library  Club 

Any  member  of  the  Library  School  faculty  or  of  the  staff  of  the 
University  Library  and  any  student  in  the  Library  School  may  be- 
come a  member.    Several  meetings  are  held  each  year. 

University  of  Illinois  Library  School  Association 

This  alumni  association  was  organized  in  1898.  Membership  is 
open  to  any  student  of  the  School  since  its  establishment  in  Armour 
Institute  of  Technology  in  1893. 

Positions 

The  University  does  not  guarantee  positions  to  its  graduates,  but 
it  recommends  those  students  who  have  done  satisfactory  work.  As 
an  example,  the  years  1914  to  April  1,  1916,  may  be  cited.  During 
this  period  graduates  and  former  students  of  the  Library  School  were 
appointed  to  158  positions  in  27  states.  Of  these  positions  34  were 
in  public  libraries,  73  in  college,  reference  and  special  libraries,  5  in 
normal  school  libraries,  3  in  high  school  libraries,  4  in  library  com- 
missions, 9  in  organizing,  20  teaching  in  library  schools  and  summer 
schools,  and  10  in  miscellaneous  positions,  including  editorial  work. 
The  states  represented  include  the  following:  Arkansas  1,  California 
7,  Colorado  4,  District  of  Columbia  4,  Illinois  56,  Indiana  6,  Iowa  10, 
Kansas  7,  Kentucky  1,  Michigan  4,  Minnesota  8,  Mississippi  2,  Mis- 
souri 2,  Montana  1,  Nebraska  2,  New  York  7,  North  Dakota  3,  Ohio  12, 
Oklahoma  1,  Oregon  6,  Pennsylvania  1,  Rhode  Island  2,  Texas  5,  Utah 
1,  Washington  1,  Wyoming  1,  Wisconsin  6. 

General  Information 

No  instruction  is  given  by  correspondence  to  students  not  in  resi- 
dence at  the  University. 

No  entrance  examinations  are  held,  (see  page  12). 

While  experience  has  shown  that  previous  attendance  at  a  summer 
library  school  is  of  value  to  students,  no  credit  can  generally  be  given 
for  such  work.  Students  who  judge  that  they  already  possess  the 
requisite  knowledge,  however  gained,  may  secure  advance  credit  for 
particular  courses  by  passing  examinations,  as  described  on  page  13. 

As  the  work  of  the  second  semester  presupposes  that  of  the  first, 
only  unusual  circumstances  would  justify  a  student  in  entering  at  the 
middle  of  the  year. 
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The  course  of  instruction  offered  in  the  Library  School  is  planned 
to  occupy  the  entire  time  and  energy  of  students.  No  outside  work 
should  be  attempted. 

Under  no  condition  can  the  work  of  the  two  years  be  taken  in  one, 
though  opportunity  is  given  to  the  unusually  capable  students  to  pur- 
sue all  the  courses  for  which  they  have  time.  Those  who  can  spend 
but  one  year  in  the  School  have  been  kept  in  mind  in  arranging  the 
courses  for  the  Junior  year. 

The  work  of  the  Library  School  demands  good  health. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  inadvisable  for  persons  over 
thirty-five  years  of  age  to  attend  the  Library  School  as  a  means  of 
entering  the  library  profession. 

Athletics 

Although  both  the  men's  and  women's  Gymnasiums  are  used  for 
the  regular  class  work  in  Physical  Training,  they  are  nevertheless  open 
to  students  not  registered  in  those  courses,  for  the  purpose  of  general 
recreation  and  exercise.  Each  Gymnasium  contains  swimming  pool, 
shower,  and  other  forms  of  bath,  lockers,  and  dressing  rooms.  Stu- 
dents are  charged  a  small  sum  for  lockers.  The  tennis  courts  upon  the 
University  campus  are  open  to  the  student  body.  The  golf  links,  which 
are  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  University  property,  are  also 
available. 

Hospital  Association 

The  Hospital  Association  is  an  organization  of  students  to  provide 
a  fund  for  hospital  care  in  case  of  sickness.  The  members  of  the 
association  pay  a  fee  of  fifty  cents  a  semester,  and  the  fund  thus 
raised  is  used  to  pay  the  hospital  expenses  of  members  who  may  need 
such  care.  The  fund  is  under  the  control  of  a  committee  of  the  Uni- 
versity Council,  and  during  the  past  ten  years  the -association  has 
rendered  valuable  aid  to  a  considerable  number  of  members.  Students 
are  advised  to  join  the  association. 

Beneficiary  Aid 

The  following  loan  funds  are  available  to  recommended  students 
of  the  Library  School,  and  of  other  departments  of  the  University: 
The  Edward  Snyder  Department  of  Students  Aid,  a  fund  of  $12,000; 
the  William  B.  McKinley  loan  fund  of  $12,000  for  undergraduate 
men;  the  Woman's  League  loan  fund  of  $409.44,  available  for  any 
matriculated  woman  student;  the  Margaret  Lange  James  loan  fund 
of  $5,650. 


Applications  for  these  loans  must  be  made  in  writing  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  Chairman  of  the  Loan  Fund  Committee. 

In  addition  to  the  loan  funds  above  described  the  University  of 
Illinois  Library  School  Association  has  voted  to  make  all  surplus  funds 
in  its  treasury  available  for  loan  to  senior  library  school  students. 
The  sum  of  $150  to  $200  may  be  available  for  that  purpose,  upon  the 
vote  of  the  School  faculty.  Details  with  regard  to  the  terms  of  the 
loan  may  be  had  by  applying  to  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Library 
School. 

Expenses 

Fees 

All  University  fees  shall  be  paid  each  semester  in  advance.  The 
regular  fees  for  the  current  semester  must  be  paid  before  the  student 
is  entitled  to  submit  his  study  list  for  approval,  or  to  enter  classes. 
Second  semester  fees  must  be  paid  before  the  close  of  the  first  semester, 
and  every  student  who  has  not  paid  his  fees  before  the  opening  of 
the  second  semester  is  excluded  from  the  University  until  the  fees 
have  been  paid. 

Matriculation  fee.  Each  student,  upon  satisfying  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  University,  pays  the  matricula- 
tion fee  of $10.00 

Incidental  fee.    All  students  pay,  each  semester,  an  incidental 

fee  of 12.00 

Tuition  fee.  Students  conditioned  on  entrance  requirements, 
and  special  students,  except  special  students  (in  agricul- 
ture or  household  science)  holding  scholarships,  pay  each 
semester,  a  tuition  fee  of 7.50 

Late  Registration  fee.  A  former  student,  who  enters  after 
the  Registration  days  in  either  semester  must  pay  a  late 
registration  fee  for  each  course  of 1.00 

Diploma  fee,  payable  before  graduation,  is 5.00 

The  University  does  not  furnish  board  or  rooms.  There  is  a  large 
number  of  suitable  private  places  in  Urbana  and  Champaign,  within 
easy  walking  distance  of  the  University,  where  students  can  obtain 
table  board  and  rooms.  There  are  several  students'  clubs  at  which 
the  cost  of  meals  is  three  and  a  half  to  four  and  a  half  dollars  a  week. 
The  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of  the 
University  will  aid  new  students  in  procuring  rooms  and  boarding 
places. 
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Other  Expenses 

Junior  Senior 

Year  Year 

Estimated  cost  of  supplies $20.00  $15.00 

Estimated  cost  of  inspection  visits  to  other  libraries .  .   20.00        20.00 
Estimated  cost  of  field  work none        40.00 

Average  Annual  Expenses 

The  following  are  estimated  average  annual  expenses  exclusive  of 
books,  clothing,  railroad  fare,  and  small  miscellaneous  needs: 

Semester  fees  $24.00  to  $24.00 

Room  rent  for  each  student  (two  in  room) 72.00  to     80.00 

Table  board  in  boarding  houses  and  clubs 153.00  to  180.00 

Washing 20.00  to     30.00 

Total 269.00  to  314.00 

Board  and  room  in  private  houses,  per  week $5.50  to  $6.50 

For  all  of  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  year  the  average  student 
is  likely  to  need  not  less  than  $350.00  to  $450.00. 

For  catalogs  address  the  Registrar  of  the  University,  Urbana,  111. 
For  further  information  address  the  Director  of  the  Library  School, 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR 

SUMMER  SESSION,  1924 

June  16,  Mon.  Registration  Day 

June  17,  Tues.,  8  a.  m.  Instruction  begun 

Aug.  8-9,  Fri.  and  Sat.  Final  examinations 

FIRST  SEMESTER,  1924-1925 

Sept.  22-23,  Mon.  and  Tues.  Registration  Days 

Sept.  24,  Wed.,  8  a.  m.  Instruction  begun 

Nov.  11,  Tues.  Armistice  Day  convocation 
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1925 

Jan.  5,  Mon.,  1  p.  m.  Instruction  resumed 

Jan.  27,  Tues.  Semester  examinations  begun 

Feb.  4,  Wed.  Semester  examinations  ended 
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June  8,  Mon.  Final  examinations  ended 
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June  15,  Mon.  Fifty-fourth  Annual  Commencement 
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LOCATION 

The  University  of  Illinois  is  situated  in  Champaign  County,  about  fifty  miles 
northeast  of  the  geographical  center  of  the  State.  It  is  126  miles  south  of  Chicago,  118 
miles  west  of  Indianapolis,  164  miles  northeast  of  St.  Louis. 

The  campus  of  the  University  lies  partly  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of 
Urbana  and  partly  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Champaign.  The  two 
municipalities  form  one  community  of  about  thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  The  city 
halls  of  the  two  towns  are  two  miles  apart,  the  campus  half  way  between.  The  railway, 
express,  telegraph,  and  telephone  services  of  both  cities  are  available  for  the  University. 
Mail  for  the  institution  itself  should  be  directed  to  Urbana  to  insure  prompt  deliver)'. 
The  Urbana  post  office  maintains  a  sub-station  at  the  University,  located  in  the 
Library  Building. 

URBAN  A-CHAMPAIGN 

The  cities  of  Urbana  and  Champaign  are  in  the  heart  of  the  "Corn  Belt"  and  form 
the  business  and  social  center  of  a  rich  farming  community. 

In  matters  pertaining  to  health,  conditions  are  good.  There  are  hospitals  within 
a  few  blocks  of  the  campus,  in  which  students  may  be  cared  for  at  moderate  expense. 
The  University  maintains  a  temporary  emergency  hospital. 

The  University  has  no  dormitories  for  men,  but  two  residence  halls  for  women. 
The  number  of  boarding  houses  is  large,  and  there  are  numerous  residence  halls  erected 
by  fraternities,  sororities,  and  local  clubs. 

There  are  thirty-six  churches,  representing  thirteen  denominations,  and  a  number 
of  students'  religious  associations,  leagues,  and  guilds,  including  Young  Men's  and 
Young  Women's  Christian  Associations. 

RAILWAY  CONNECTIONS 

The  University  is  connected  with  neighboring  cities  in  Illinois,  including  Bloom- 
ington,  Danville,  Decatur,  Peoria,  and  Springfield,  and  also  with  St.  Louis,  by  the 
electric  interurban  lines  of  the  Illinois  Traction  System;  and  with  Rantoul  and  Paxton 
by  the  Kankakee  and  Urbana  interurban  line. 

It  may  be  reached  from  Chicago  and  the  north  and  from  points  in  the  south  by 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  being  on  the  direct  line  from  Chicago  to  Cairo  and  New 
Orleans.  It  is  joined  to  the  east  and  the  west  by  the  Peoria  &  Eastern  Division  of  the 
"Big  Four"  route,  as  well  as  by  the  division  of  the  Wabash  Railway  which  connects 
Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis  with  Detroit  and  Buffalo. 

The  station  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  is  in  Champaign.  The  Wabash  and  "Big 
Four"  have  stations  in  both  Champaign  and  Urbana.  There  are  several  hotels  in  Cham- 
paign and  Urbana  within  easy  reach  of  the  University,  the  Inman  and  the  Beardsley  in 
Champaign  and  the  Urbana-Lincoln  in  Urbana  being  the  largest. 
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HISTORY 


When  in  January,  1893,  Armour  Institute  of  Technology  was 
founded  in  Chicago  as  a  technical  school,  it  was  decided  that  a  library 
training  class  should  be  one  of  its  departments.  Miss  Katharine  L. 
Sharp  was  placed  in  charge,  and  under  her  guidance  the  school  opened 
in  September  offering  a  one-year  elementary  course.  To  meet  more 
effectively  the  needs  in  the  Middle  West,  the  course  was  extended  in 
1894-95  from  one  to  two  years.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the  school 
could  not  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it  without  larger  quarters,  more 
generous  equipment  and  advanced  entrance  requirements.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1897,  with  the  good  will  of  Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  the 
school  was  transferred  to  the  University  of  Illinois,  bringing  with  it  a 
part  of  its  faculty,  its  students,  and  its  technical  equipment. 

At  the  same  time  the  entrance  requirements  were  increased  to  two 
years  of  college  work,  and  it  was  decided  to  give  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Library  Science  to  those  who  completed  the  course.  In  September, 
1903,  the  requirements  for  entrance  were  further  increased  to  three 
years  of  college  work,  and  since  September,  1911,  only  college  gradu- 
ates or  those  possessing  equivalent  training  have  been  admitted. 

During  the  thirty-one  years'  existence  of  the  school,  836  students 
have  been  registered.  Of  this  number  332  have  completed  the  two 
years'  curriculum  and  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Library 
Science.  Over  440  graduates  and  former  students  are  now  engaged  in 
library  work  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Former  students  of  this 
school  constitute  7  per  cent  of  the  membership  of  the  American  Library 
Association. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  offices,  lecture  rooms,  and  study  room  of  the  Library  School 
are  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Library  Building.  The  study  room, 
occupying  the  west  end  of  that  floor  of  the  building,  with  windows  on 
three  sides,  is  equipped  with  desks,  one  of  which  is  assigned  to  each 
student  who  does  most  of  his  studying  at  this  desk.  In  the  rooms  of 
the  Library  School  is  shelved  the  collection  of  books,  pamphlets,  and 
periodicals  on  library  economy  and  allied  subjects;  this  embraces 
about  4,000  volumes  and  5,000  pamphlets.  The  Library  School  receives 
regularly  about  twenty-five  journals  of  library  economy  and  biblio- 
graphy, including  the  leading  ones  in  foreign  languages;  about  twenty 
American  weekly  and  monthly  literary  and  general  periodicals  of  special 
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value  to  librarians,  in  addition  to  the  large  number  of  journals  received 
by  the  University  Library;  and  most  of  the  library  reports  and  bulletins 
that  are  issued  in  separate  form. 

A  most  important  part  of  the  equipment  is  the  University  Library, 
a  well  organized  and  much  used  collection  in  Urbana  containing,  on 
March  1,  1924,  526,898  volumes,  59,488  pamphlets,  2,709  maps  and 
6,207  pieces  of  sheet  music,  besides  much  uncatalogued  material.  The 
staff  numbers  over  50. 

The  Library  is  housed,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  Library  Build- 
ing, and  is  for  the  use  of  the  whole  University.  The  officers  of  instruc- 
tion and  administration  of  the  University,  the  graduate  students,  and  the 
members  of  the  senior  class  have  direct  access  to  the  shelves;  other 
students  may  have  this  privilege  on  the  recommendation  of  their  in- 
structors. All  the  students  have  the  direct  use  of  10,700  volumes  in  the 
reading  rooms,  and  in  addition  advanced  students  have  the  use  of  the 
seminar  libraries.    About  8,500  periodicals  are  currently  received. 

A  number  of  departmental  and  college  libraries  and  reading  rooms 
are  maintained  in  various  buildings  on  the  campus,  most  of  them  in 
immediate  charge  of  trained  librarians;  these  libraries  do  not  necessar- 
ily contain  all  the  books  in  the  respective  subjects.  In  some  instances 
they  are  primarily  for  the  use  of  the  graduate  students  and  advanced 
undergraduate  students  in  the  departments  using  the  respective 
buildings.  The  principal  departmental  libraries  and  reading  rooms  are 
the  following: 


Name  of  Library 

Location 

Volumes 

Philosophy,   Psychology,   and   Education 

Lincoln  Hall 

16.700 

Classics 

Lincoln  Hall 

23.000 

Modern  Languages 

Lincoln  Hall 

27.000 

English 

Lincoln  Hall 

16.700 

History  and  Political  Science 

Lincoln  Hall 

21,500 

Economics  and  Sociology 

Lincoln  Hall 

24.800 

Natural  History 

Natural  History  Building 

23.000 

Law 

Law  Building 

30.000 

Commerce  Reading  Room 

Commerce  Building 

3.500 

Municipal  Reference 

Lincoln  Hall 

15,100 

Landscape  Gardening 

Agricultural  Building 

2,100 

Ricker  Library  of  Architecture 

Engineering  Hall 

5.300 

Agriculture  Reading  Room 

Agricultural  Building 

12.000 

Chemistry 

Chemistry  Building 

11,200 

Physics 

Physics  Building 

1.600 

Mathematics 

Natural  History  Building 

5.900 

Engineering 

Engineering  Hall 

9,200 

The  Champaign  Public  Library  of  32,259  volumes,  with  an  exper- 
ienced and  trained  librarian  in  charge,  affords  opportunity  for  practise 
to  Library  School  students. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  Library  School  offers  a  two-year  curriculum  to  students  who 
wish  to  enter  librarianship  as  a  profession,  and  certain  library  courses 
to  students  in  other  schools  and  colleges  of  the  University  who  may 
wish  to  elect  them  as  a  part  of  their  course  of  training.  The  instruction 
in  the  first  or  junior  year  covers  the  generally  accepted  methods  and 
practises  in  library  work;  students  who  complete  this  year's  work  are 
prepared  to  accept  positions  in  library  service.  In  the  second  or  senior 
year  emphasis  is  placed  on  historical  and  comparative  methods  of 
treatment;  new  subjects  are  introduced  to  give  the  students  the  neces- 
sary outlook  and  equipment  for  more  responsible  positions. 

In  both  years  of  the  course,  stress  is  laid  on  the  application  of 
theory,  by  means  of  practise  in  the  various  departments  of  the  Univer- 
sity Library.  This  practical  work  is  further  supplemented,  in  the  case 
of  senior  students,  by  a  month's  full  time  work  in  an  accredited  public 
or  other  library.  Each  year  a  visit  of  inspection  covering  one  week,  is 
made  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  other  libraries;  usually,  in  alternate 
years,  the  libraries  of  Chicago  and  vicinity  and  those  of  St.  Louis  and 
vicinity  are  visited. 

During  the  course,  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  extension  of  the  activities 
of  the  public  library,  the  importance  of  cooperation  between  the  library 
and  schools  and  other  educational  and  civic  agencies.  Although  stress 
is  laid  on  simplicity  and  economy,  methods  are  taught  to  enable 
students  to  work  in  large  libraries  where  bibliographic  exactness  is 
required. 

While  the  Library  School  does  not  offer  separate  courses  specifically 
intended  to  prepare  librarians  for  highly  specialized  forms  of  library 
work,  the  student  who  has  a  definite  field  in  mind  is  given  opportunity, 
particularly  during  his  senior  year,  to  do  work  of  a  kind  which  will 
supply  ample  training  for  several  types  of  special  library  work.  This 
is  the  more  readily  possible  because  of  the  large  resources  of  the 
University  which  are  at  hand.  Graduates  of  this  School,  working  suc- 
cessfully in  all  branches  of  library  work,  have  demonstrated  that  the 
training  received  prepares  for  specialized  as  well  as  for  general  library 
work. 

A  member  of  the  senior  class  in  any  other  school  or  college  of  the 
University  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Library 
School,  elect  any  course  for  which  he  is  prepared. 

A  course  is  offered  to  freshmen  and  sophomores  on  the  use  of  the 
library  and  of  the  ordinary  reference  books,  which  will  be  helpful  to 
them  in  carrying  on  their  courses,  as  well  as  in  general  reading. 

Many  courses  in  other  departments  of  the  University  are  open  to 
students  of  the  Library  School. 
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RECOMMENDED  PRELIMINARY  CURRICULUM 

Undergraduates  who  intend,  on  the  completion  of  their  college  work, 
to  apply  for  admission  to  the  Library  School,  are  requested  to  select 
their  courses  so  as  to  conform  in  general  to  the  following  recommended 
program  of  studies  preparatory  to  library  work. 

The  figure  after  each  subject  denotes  the  minimum  number  of 
semester  hours  which  the  student  should  devote  to  that  subject. 

English  literature,  10;  rhetoric,  6. 

Latin,  8,  in  addition  to  four  years  of  high  school  Latin. 
German,  12,  in  addition  to  two  years  of  high  school  German. 
French,  8,  in  addition  to  two  years  of  high  school  French. 

German    and    French    begun    in   college    instead   of    in    high    school    should   be 

continued  for  a  longer  period. 
Medieval  and  Modern  European  history,  6;  history  of  England,  6;  history  of  the 

United  States,  6. 
Economics,  6;  political  science,  4;  sociology,  6. 
Philosophy,  4;  general  psychology,  4. 
Zoology,  6;  botany,  4;  chemistry  or  physics,  6. 

The  total  of  this  work  is  102  semester  hours,  leaving  the  equivalent 
of  one  year  of  a  four-year  course  free  for  work  in  other  subjects  or  for 
more  work  in  the  subjects  named. 

In  choosing  this  other  work  the  prospective  student  should  bear  in 
mind  that  there  is  a  demand  for  librarians  who  have  special  knowledge 
of  certain  groups  of  subjects;  as,  for  example,  zoology,  botany,  physiol- 
ogy, and  medicine;  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  geology,  and 
engineering;  history,  economics,  sociology,  political  science,  and  law; 
psychology,  pedagogy,  child  study,  and  history  of  education;  language 
and  literature. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

Admission  to  the  Library  School  is  conditioned  on  the  presentation 
of  credentials  showing  that  the  applicant  holds  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
arts  or  science  from  the  University  of  Illinois  or  has  had  other  equiv- 
alent training.   No  entrance  examinations  are  required. 

Application  blanks  for  admission  may  be  secured  from  the  Director 
of  the  School,  and  these,  filled  out,  should  be  filed,  together  with  such 
documentary  material  as  the  candidate  may  offer,  showing  qualifica- 
tions for  admission,  generally  not  later  than  September  1.  It  is  to  the 
candidate's  interest  to  present  application  and  certificates  early,  in  order 
that  the  question  of  admission  may  be  settled  before  he  comes  to 
Urbana.  The  quarters  of  the  School  will  accommodate  only  about  45 
students. 
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ADVANCED  STANDING 

College  graduates  who  have  had  approved  library  experience  or  who 
have  attended  other  library  schools,  may  be  accorded  advanced  stand- 
ing by  securing  credit  for  some  of  the  courses  required  for  graduation. 
After  satisfying  all  entrance  requirements  and  after  matriculation,  the 
applicant  for  advanced  standing  may  secure  such  credit  either  by  exam- 
ination or  by  transfer  of  credits  from  another  institution  offering 
courses  in  library  economy. 

1.  By  examination. — Advanced  standing  for  particular  courses  is 
granted  to  those  who  satisfactorily  pass  examinations  designed  to  test 
acquaintance  with  the  content  of  those  courses.  Examinations  for  such 
credit  are  given  without  fee,  if  taken  at  Urbana  within  sixty  days  after 
matriculation;  if  taken  later  a  fee  of  #5.00  is  charged  for  each 
examination. 

2.  By  transfer  of  credit. — Official  documentary  evidence  of  satis- 
factory work  done  in  a  library  school  or  other  educational  institution 
offering  courses  in  library  economy  of  a  grade  substantially  equivalent 
to  those  offered  in  this  School  may  be  accepted  for  advanced  standing. 
In  such  cases  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  institution 
last  attended  is  required.  Those  students  who  have  spent  one  year  at 
another  library  school  whose  work  cannot  be  exactly  equated  with  the 
courses  of  the  junior  year,  may  be  conditionally  admitted  to  the  senior 
year,  and  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  that  year's  work,  in 
addition  to  any  courses  of  the  junior  year  which  the  faculty  may 
require,  may  graduate  with  the  B.L.S.  degree. 


UNCLASSIFIED   STUDENTS 

According  to  a  University  regulation  persons  over  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  may  be  admitted  to  classes  for 
which  they  are  prepared,  on  special  application  to  the  Director.  Every 
person  desiring  admission  as  an  unclassified  student  in  this  School  must 
present  a  written  application,  accompanied  by  official  certificates,  in- 
dicating the  character  and  extent  of  his  preparatory  and  college  work 
and  showing  honorable  dismissal  from  the  institution  last  attended.  In 
order  that  action  may  be  taken  on  such  application  before  registration, 
these  should  be  presented  not  later  than  two  weeks  before  the  beginning 
of  the  academic  year. 

It  is  the  practise  of  this  School  to  admit  as  unclassified  students 
only  those  mature  persons  who,  though  unable  to  meet  the  formal  re- 
quirements for  entrance,  are  substantially  prepared  for  thorough  and 
advanced  work.    Such  persons  must  present  evidence  of  possessing  the 
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information  and  ability  to  pursue  profitably,  as  unclassified  students, 
the  regular  work,  and  must  offer  some  substitute  for  the  regular 
requirements  for  entrance,  such  as  the  completion  of  part  of  a  college 
course,  approved  library  or  teaching  experience,  foreign  travel,  etc. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  those  already  engaged  in  library  work, 
especially  in  Illinois,  who  may  desire  more  adequate  training  in  par- 
ticular subjects.  The  number  is  limited  to  two  or  three  each  year. 

LIBRARY  VISITS  AND  FIELD  WORK 

Each  year  all  students  in  the  School  visit  the  libraries  and  certain 
of  the  book  binderies,  book  stores,  and  printing  establishments  of 
either  Chicago  and  vicinity  or  St.  Louis  and  vicinity.  During  this  visit, 
which  occupies  one  week,  the  students  are  accompanied  by  two  members 
of  the  faculty. 

The  estimated  expense  of  this  visit  is  $30  for  each  trip.  Students 
are  required  to  present  a  written  report  of  the  week's  visit  upon  their 
return  to  the  University,  as  the  work  forms  part  of  Library  33  and 
Library  26. 

In  order  to  assure  a  varied  library  experience,  each  student  in  the 
senior  year  is  required  to  spend  one  month  in  an  assigned  library, 
usually  a  public  library,  working,  as  far  as  practicable,  under  the  same 
conditions  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  that  library.  Written  and  oral 
reports  of  the  month  of  field  work  are  required,  as  the  work  forms  part 
of  Library  26.  The  estimated  expense  for  the  month  of  field  work  is 
$60  to  $70. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  public  libraries  of  the  following  cities 
have  cooperated  with  the  School  in  this  work:  Denver,  Detroit,  Evans- 
ton,  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  Indiana  Library  Commission, 
Indianapolis,  Kansas  City,  Newberry,  Peoria,  University  of  Chicago, 
Western  Illinois  State  Teachers  College. 

LECTURES 

Each  year  a  number  of  visiting  lecturers  speak  before  the  School, 
in  order  to  supplement  the  class  room  work  and  to  bring  the  students 
into  touch  with  current  professional  opinion.  During  the  last  two 
years  the  following  have  given  from  one  to  three  lectures: 

Mr.  J.  Christian  Bay,  Medical  Librarian  of  the  John  Crerar  Library. 

Prof.  A.  S.  Root,  Librarian  of  Oberlin  College  and  President  of  the  American 
Library  Association. 

Mr.  George  B.  Utley,  Librarian  of  Newberry  Library,  Chicago,  and  President 
of  the  American  Library  Association. 

Dr.  Edwin  Wiley,  Librarian  of  the  Peoria  Public  Library. 
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Mr.  H.  H.  B.  Meyer,  acting  Director,  Legislative  Reference  Service,  Library  of 
Congress. 

Miss  Marion  Humble,  Secretary,  National  Association  of  Book  Publishers. 

Mile.  Rachel  Sedeyn,  Librarian,  University  of  Brussells. 

Miss  Lillie  Wulfekoetter,  Chief  Branch  Librarian,  Cincinnati  Public  Library. 

Miss  Delia  F.  Northey,  Supervisor  of  School  Libraries,  Indiana  Public  Library 
Commission. 

Mr.  Frederic  G.  Melcher,  Vice-president,  R.  R.  Bowker  Co. 

Mr.  Judson  T.  Jennings,  Librarian,  Seattle  Public  Library,  and  President  of  the 
American  Library  Association. 

Mr.  Samuel  H.  Ranck,  Librarian  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Public  Library. 

In  addition  to  the  above  list,  a  number  of  lectures  were  given  before 
the  School  by  members  of  the  University  faculty  and  members  of  the 
University  library  staff. 


PREPARATION  FOR  SPECIAL  LIBRARIES 

For  the  benefit  of  students  who  plan  to  work  in  special  libraries, 
a  modification  of  the  senior  course  is,  under  certain  conditions,  per- 
mitted. A  student  who  has  satisfactorily  completed  the  work  of  the 
junior  year  may  petition  for  such  modification,  provided  he  intends  to 
work  in  a  business,  chemical,  agricultural  or  other  special  library,  and 
provided  his  undergraduate  courses  included  a  sufficient  number  in  the 
field  in  which  he  expects  to  specialize,  or  in  closely  related  fields.  In 
such  instances,  the  faculty  may  permit  the  student  to  substitute  for 
certain  of  the  regular  library  courses,  such  electives  in  the  various  col- 
leges of  the  University  as  may  fit  the  student  for  the  most  successful 
work  in  the  special  library  chosen.  The  required  practise  work,  and 
the  seminar  course,  are  also  modified  to  meet  these  special  needs  of 
the  student. 

A  student  preparing  for  work  in  a  special  library,  under  the  above 
plan  may  utilize  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  resources  of  the  Colleges 
of  Agriculture,  of  Commerce,  and  other  departments  and  colleges  of  the 
University. 

DEGREE 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Library  Science  is  conferred  on  a  student 
who  has  completed  the  required  work,  who  has  credits  amounting  to 
62  hours,  who  has  secured  grades  of  not  less  than  C  in  subjects  aggre- 
gating at  least  three-fourths  of  the  work,  prescribed  or  elective,  for  the 
degree,  and  who  does  at  least  the  last  year  of  his  work  in  residence  in 
the  University.  An  official  statement  of  the  courses  completed,  and  the 
grade  in  each  course,  may  be  obtained  upon  request  from  the  Registrar 
of  the  University. 
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LIBRARY  CLUB 

Any  member  of  the  faculty  or  of  the  staff  of  the  University  Library 
and  any  student  in  the  Library  School  may  become  a  member  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  Library  Club,  which  holds  several  meetings  each 
year. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  LIBRARY  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION 

This  alumni  association  was  organized  in  1898.  Membership  is  open 
to  any  student  of  the  School  since  its  establishment  in  Armour  Institute 
of  Technology  in  1893,  including  students  in  the  eight  weeks'  summer 
courses. 

POSITIONS 

The  School  does  not  guarantee  positions  to  its  graduates,  but  it 
recommends  to  library  officials  who  write  to  the  School  for  the  names 
of  candidates  for  positions,  those  students  and  alumni  who  seem  best 
fitted  for  them. 

During  the  academic  years  of  1921-23,  graduates  and  former  stu- 
dents of  the  Library  School  were  appointed  to  183  positions  in  31 
states  and  2  foreign  countries.  Of  these  positions,  64  were  in  public  or 
county  libraries;  61  in  university,  college,  reference  or  special  libraries; 
17  in  teachers'  colleges  and  normal  schools;  16  in  high  schools  and 
public  school  systems;  10  in  library  commissions  and  organizing;  8  in 
state  and  federal  libraries;  7  in  library  school  faculties  (including  sum- 
mer schools). 

The  states  represented  include  the  following:  Arkansas  1,  California 
18,  Colorado  3,  Connecticut  1,  District  of  Columbia  4,  Georgia  1, 
Illinois  43,  Indiana  9,  Iowa  10,  Kansas  3,  Louisiana  1,  Massachusetts  1, 
Michigan  11,  Minnesota  8,  Mississippi  1,  Missouri  5,  Montana  1, 
Nebraska  2,  New  York  12,  North  Dakota  1,  Ohio  12,  Oklahoma  4, 
Oregon  7,  Philippine  Islands  1,  South  Dakota  3,  Tennessee  2,  Texas  4, 
Washington  5,  West  Virginia  1,  Wisconsin  5,  Wyoming  1,  China  1, 
Turkey  1. 

The  initial  salary  received  on  leaving  the  School  is  affected  by  many 
factors,  chief  among  which  are  the  grade  of  school  work,  the  previous 
experience,  and  the  personality  of  the  student.  The  average  beginning 
salary  of  the  21  graduates  from  1921  to  1923  was  $1741. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

No  instruction  is  given  by  correspondence  to  students  not  in  resi- 
dence at  the  University. 

No  entrance  examinations  are  held. 
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While  experience  has  shown  that  previous  attendance  at  a  summer 
library  school  is  of  value  to  students,  no  credit  can  generally  be  given 
for  such  work.  Students  who  judge  that  they  already  possess  the 
requisite  knowledge,  however  gained,  may  secure  advance  credit  for 
particular  courses  by  passing  examinations,  as  described  on  page  11. 

As  the  work  of  the  second  semester  presupposes  that  of  the  first, 
only  unusual  circumstances  would  justify  a  student  in  entering  at  the 
middle  of  the  year. 

The  course  of  instruction  offered  in  the  Library  School  is  planned 
to  occupy  the  entire  time  and  energy  of  students.  No  outside  work 
should  be  attempted  by  students  registered  for  the  full  number  of 
courses. 

Under  no  condition  can  the  work  of  the  two  years  be  taken  in  one, 
though  opportunity  is  given  to  the  unusually  capable  students  to  pursue 
all  the  courses  for  which  they  have  time.  Those  who  can  spend  but  one 
year  in  the  School  have  been  kept  in  mind  in  arranging  the  courses  for 
the  junior  year. 

The  work  of  the  Library  School  demands  good  health. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  inadvisable  for  persons  over 
thirty-five  years  of  age  to  attend  the  Library  School  as  a  means  of 
entering  the  library  profession. 

ATHLETICS 

Although  both  the  men's  and  women's  Gymnasiums  are  used  for  the 
regular  class  work  in  Physical  Education,  they  are  nevertheless  open  to 
students  not  registered  in  those  courses,  for  the  purpose  of  general 
recreation  and  exercise.  Each  Gymnasium  contains  swimming  pool, 
shower,  and  other  forms  of  bath,  lockers,  and  dressing  rooms.  Students 
are  charged  a  small  sum  for  lockers.  The  tennis  courts  upon  the  Uni- 
versity campus  are  open  to  the  student  body.  The  golf  links,  which 
are  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  University  property,  are  also 
available. 

STUDENTS'  HOSPITAL  FUND 

The  Students'  Mutual  Benefit  Hospital  Fund  provides  ward  hospital 
care  for  members  who  become  ill  and  need  such  care  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  four  weeks  during  any  semester.  Members  pay  $3.00  a 
semester.   The  Dean  of  Men  is  the  Trustee  of  the  Fund. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  HOSPITAL 

The  University  maintains  a  hospital  for  the  use  of  students  who 
need  hospital  care.  This  is  on  the  campus  and  is  well  provided  with  the 
usual   hospital   equipment.    The   McKinley   Memorial    Hospital,    now 
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under  process  of  construction,  when  completed  will  be   a  thoroughly 
modern  hospital  building  and  will  provide  excellent  hospital  care. 

BENEFICIARY  AID 

The  following  loan  funds  are  available  to  recommended  students  of 
the  Library  School,  and  of  other  departments  of  the  University: 

Edward  Snyder  Department  of   Student's   Aid 

Class  of  1895  Fund 

Graduate  Club  Loan  Fund 

Woman's  League  Loan  Fund 

William  B.  McKinley  Loan  Fund 

Henry  Strong  Loan  Fund 

Margaret  Lange  James  Loan  Fund 

Woman's  Pharmacy  Loan  Fund  (available  for  men  as  well  as 
women) 

First  Fund  for  Overseas  Soldiers 

Dora  E.  Biddle  Loan  Fund 

James  R.  Morris  Loan  Fund 

Grace  Darling  Memorial  Loan  Fund 

Student  Loan  Fund  (Anonymous) 

Carter-Pennell  Trust 

Applications  for  these  loans  must  be  made  in  writing  and  addressed 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Loan  Fund  Committee. 

In  addition  to  the  loan  funds  above  described,  the  University  of 
Illinois  Library  School  Association  has  voted  to  make  all  surplus  funds 
in  its  treasury  available  for  loan  to  senior  library  school  students.  Over 
$900  is  available  for  that  purpose,  upon  the  vote  of  the  School  faculty. 
Details  with  regard  to  the  terms  of  the  loan  may  be  had  by  applying 
to  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Library  School. 

EXPENSES 
FEES 

All  University  fees  shall  be  paid  each  semester  in  advance.  The 
regular  fees  for  the  current  semester  must  be  paid  before  the  student 
is  entitled  to  submit  his  study  list  for  approval,  or  to  enter  classes. 

Matriculation  fee.  Each  student,  upon  satisfying  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  the  University,   pays  the  matriculation  fee  of #10.00 

Incidental   fee.    All  students  in  the  Library  School,  residents   of  Illinois,   pay 

each  semester,  an  incidental  fee  of 25.00 

All  students  in  the  Library  School,  not  residents  of  Illinois,  pay,  each  semester, 

an  incidental  fee  of 37.50 

Tuition  fee.  Students  conditioned  on  entrance  requirements,  and  unclassified  stu- 
dents pay  each  semester,  in  addition  to  the  incidental  fee,  a  tuition  fee  of. .. .   7.50 

Late  Registration  fee.  A  former  student  who  enters  after  the  Registration  days 

in  either  semester  must  pay  a  late  registration  fee  of 1.00 

Diploma  fee,  payable  before  graduation,  is 10.00 
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LIVING  EXPENSES 

A  number  of  suitable  private  places  where  students  can  obtain  table 
board  or  rooms,  are  within  easy  walking  distance  of  the  University. 
There  are  also  several  students'  clubs  at  which  the  cost  of  meals  is 
about  seven  dollars  a  week.  The  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations  of  the  University  will  aid  new  students  in  procur- 
ing rooms  and  boarding  places. 

OTHER  EXPENSES 

Junior  Senior 

Year  Year 

Estimated   cost  of  supplies $20.00  $15.00 

Estimated  cost  of  inspection  visits  to  other  libraries 30.00  30.00 

Estimated  cost  of  field  work,  $60  to none  70.00 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  EXPENSES 

For  all  of  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  year  the  average  student  is 
likely  to  need  not  less  than  #600  to  #800. 

For  catalogs  address  the  Registrar  of  the  University,  Urbana,  111. 
For  further  information  address  the  Director  of  the  Library  School, 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 

CURRICULUM 

The  curriculum  is  two  years  in  length.  For  graduation  a  student 
must  receive  credit  for  all  courses  except  those  marked  with  an 
asterisk  (*),  which  are  elective.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Library 
Science  is  conferred  on  a  student  who  has  completed  the  required  work 
in  the  two  years'  curriculum,  and  has  received  credit  in  courses  amount- 
ing to  62  hours. 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

FIRST    SEMESTER  Hours  SECOND    SEMESTER  Hours 

Lib.    2a — Reference 3  Lib.    2b — Reference 3 

Lib.    3a — Selection  of  Books 2  Lib.    3b — Selection  of  Books 2 

Lib.  16  — Order  and  Accessions 2  Lib.  30  — Practise 3 

Lib.  17  — Classification 3  Lib.    7  — History    of    Libraries 2 

Lib.  31a — Cataloging 2  Lib.  21  — Printing,   Binding,   Indexing..  2 

Lib.  20  — Loan 1  Lib.  33b — Library    Administration    and 

Lib.  33a — Library    Administration    and  Extension 3 

Extension 2  Lib.  31b — Cataloging 2 

Total 15  Total 17 
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SENIOR  YEAR 

FIRST   SEMESTER                    Hours  SECOND    SEMESTER                 Hours 

Lib.  41a — Subject  Bibliography 1         Lib.  41b — Subject  Bibliography 1 

*Lib.    8  — Advanced  Reference 2         Lib.    9  — History  of  Printing 2 

Lib.  40a— Practise 3         Lib.  40b— Practise 3 

Lib.  13a — Government    Publications...   2  *Lib.  42  — Government    Publications...    3 

Lib.  15a — Seminar 2         Lib.  15b — Seminar 2 

Lib.  24a — Selection  of  Books 2        Lib.  24b — Selection  of  Books 2 

Lib.  26a — Library   Administration 3         Lib.  26b — Library  Administration 3 

*Lib.  27  — Bibliographical  Institutions. .   1       *Lib.  28  — Practise 1  to  4 

—  *Lib.  29  — Comparative  Classification..   2 
Total 16  *Lib.  43  — High  School  Library  Admin- 
istration    2 

Total 21  to  24 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

The  Roman  numeral  following  each  description  indicates  whether 
the  course  is  scheduled  for  the  first  or  the  second  semester,  or  both; 
the  Arabic  figure  in  parentheses  indicates  the  number  of  hours  of  credit 
per  semester  given  the  student  on  completion  of  the  course,  one  credit 
hour  presupposing  two  hours  of  preparation.  The  time  of  meeting  of 
the  class  is  indicated  by  the  initials  of  the  days  of  the  week  followed 
by  the  hour. 

COURSE  FOR  FRESHMEN  AND  SOPHOMORES 

12.  General  Reference. — Classification  and  arrangement  of  books  in  the  Univer- 
sity library;  the  card  catalogs;  the  more  generally  used  reference  books.  (Intended  for 
freshmen  and  sophomores  in  the  University,  not  for  students  in  the  Library  School.) 
Repeated  each  semester.   /  or  II;  (2). 

Miss  Hutchins,  Miss  Boyd,  Miss  Johnson,  Miss  Dunlap,  Miss  Bond. 
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2a  and  2b.  Reference. — The  more  common  reference  books  are  considered  in 
groups;  reference  lists  are  prepared  by  the  students  for  clubs  and  college  classes;  a 
selection  is  made  of  reference  books  suitable  for  libraries  of  different  types;  and  stu- 
dents have  practise  in  the  reference  department  of  the  University  library.  M.W.F.,  11; 
/,  //;  (3).  Miss  Simpson. 

3a  and  3b.  Selection  of  Books. — The  principles  underlying  the  selection  of  books 
for  libraries  and  readers  of  different  types;  the  reading  or  careful  examination  of  books 
on  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  with  lectures,  discussion,  and  problems;  study  of  aids  to 
book  selection  and  of  the  more  important  critical  periodicals;  practise  in  writing  book 
annotations  and  reviews.  Included  also  are  six  lectures  by  a  specialist  on  the  selection 
of  children's  books.  The  large  amount  of  reading  required  in  this  course  may  be 
expected  to  encroach  upon  the  time  a  student  usually  gives  to  his  general  reading. 
T.T.,  10;  /,  //;  (2).  Miss  Boyd. 
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16.  Order  and  Accessions. — A  study  of  the  methods  by  which  books,  periodicals, 
etc.,  are  added  to  the  library,  including  the  following  topics:  book-buying;  the  ordering 
of  periodicals;  forms  of  orders;  exchanges;  gifts;  accounts;  business  methods;  checking 
of  serials;  methods  of  accessioning;  the  preparation  of  books  for  the  shelves;  the  more 
important  bibliographies  of  the  book  trade.   W.F.,  10;  /;  (2). 

17.  Classification  and  Subject  Headings. — A  study  of  the  principles  of  book 
classification,  special  emphasis  being  placed  on  practise  in  using  the  Dewey  Decimal 
Classification.  Subject  headings  are  discussed  and  assigned  in  connection  with  classifi- 
cation.  Book  numbers  and  shelflisting.    M.W.F.,  8;  /;  (3).  Miss  Bond. 

20.  Loan  Department. — Discussion  of  the  relations  of  the  library  to  the  public 
through  the  circulation  of  books,  the  character  of  the  service  to  be  rendered  and  the 
qualifications  for  loan  desk  work;  a  study  of  the  various  necessary  and  desirable 
records  connected  with  this  work;  inter-library  loans;  representative  systems  for  differ- 
ent types  of  libraries  with  rules,  regulations  and  practises  incidental  to  the  service. 
F.,  9;  /;    (1).  Miss  Gramesly. 

21.  Printing,  Binding,  and  Indexing. — Printing  and  Binding.  A  study  of  the 
practical  side,  not  the  historical;  visits  to  printing  shops  and  binderies.  Indexing.  A 
comparative  study  of  the  kinds  of  indexes;  choice  and  arrangement  of  headings;  form 
of  citation,  etc.,  with  practise  in  indexing.   W.F.,  8;  //;  (2). 

Miss  Gramesly  and  others. 

30.  Practise. — Work  in  the  various  departments  of  the  University  Library.  To 
be  taken  with  Library  2,  16,  17,  20,  31a  and  31b.  //;  (3).  Arrange.  Miss  Bond. 

31a  and  31b.  Cataloging. — A  study  of  dictionary  cataloging,  followed  by  a  briefer 
study  of  classed  cataloging.  Each  student  makes  a  sample  catalog  of  representative 
books.  Practise  is  given  in  cataloging  for  a  University  library.  Ordering  and  use  of 
Library  of  Congress  cards.  T.T.,  8;  /,  //;  (2).  Miss  Bond. 

33a  and  33b.  Library  Administration  and  Extension. — The  organization  and 
administration  of  public  libraries;  library  legislation;  special  types  of  libraries;  library 
extension  through  state  commissions  and  similar  agencies;  publicity  methods;  library 
training;  library  associations;  the  current  library  literature.  Among  the  special  admin- 
istrative problems  considered  are:  the  planning  and  equipment  of  small  library  build- 
ings, the  administration  and  care  of  clipping  and  pamphlet  files  and  picture  collections. 
M.W.,  9;  /;  (2).   M.W.F.,  9;  //;  (3).  Miss  Gramesly. 


COURSES  FOR  LIBRARY  SCHOOL  JUNIORS  AND   SENIORS 

7.  History  of  Libraries. — The  foundation,  development,  and  resources  of  the 
leading  libraries  of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  T.T.,  11;  //;  (2).  Given  in  alternate 
years.    Given  in   1924-25.  Miss  Simpson. 

9.  History  of  Books  and  Printing. — History  of  the  early  forms  of  books;  the 
invention  and  spread  of  printing;  book  illustration;  book-binding.  //;  (2).  Given  in 
alternate  years.    Given  in   1923-24.  Mr.  Windsor. 

43.  High  School  Library  Administration.— T.T.,  8;  //;  (2).  Prerequisite: 
Library  School  standing.  Miss  Sankee. 
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COURSES  FOR  LIBRARY  SCHOOL  SENIORS 

8.  Advanced  Reference. — This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  students  who  are 
preparing  for  positions  in  college  libraries  or  large  reference  libraries,  but  may  be 
elected  by  anyone  who  has  completed  satisfactorily  Library  2.  It  includes  a  study  of 
transactions  of  learned  societies,  special  periodicals  and  government  publications,  in- 
dexes and  other  works  of  value  to  a  large  reference  department.  Problems  are  assigned 
and  practise  work  is  given.    T.T.,  9;  /;  (2).  Miss  Simpson. 

13a.  Government  Publications. — A  study  of  the  publications  of  the  U.  S.  govern- 
ment from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present  with  practise  in  their  use  as  reference 
books,  and  with  consideration  of  the  problems  of  their  care,  classification  and  catalog- 
ing.  W.F.,  11;  /;   (2).  Miss  Boyd. 

15a  and  15b.  Seminar  in  Library  Economy. — The  investigation  of  problems, 
designed  to  give  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  library  economy  publications  and  to 
develop  ability  in  independent  work.  Among  the  problems  investigated  is  a  careful 
study  of  a  community  with  special  reference  to  collecting  social  survey  material. 
An  outline  for  a  community  survey  is  used  in  a  brief  study  of  the  activities  of  each 
community.  A  study  of  periodicals  suitable  for  public  library  use  is  also  made,  as  well 
as  a  study  of  American  and  English  publishers.  The  opportunity  is  given  for  those 
having  adequate  training  to  pursue  problems  of  special  interest  to  themselves.  The 
content  of  this  course  is  occasionally  varied.  T.,  8-10;  /,  //,    (2). 

Miss  Simpson,  Miss  Boyd,  and  others. 

24a  and  24b.  Selection  of  Books. — The  aims  of  this  course  are  similar  to  those 
of  Library  3.  Foreign  fiction  in  English  translation,  modern  drama,  and  contemporary' 
poetry  are  studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  selection  for  libraries.  The  principles  of 
selection  for  special  types  of  readers  and  special  types  of  libraries  are  discussed.  Stu- 
dents read  or  examine  a  representative  selection  of  recently  published  books  in  all 
fields.  Included  in  the  course  are  fifteen  lectures  by  a  specialist  in  the  selection  of 
children's  books.  The  large  amount  of  reading  required  in  this  course  may  be  expected 
to  encroach  upon  the  time  which  a  student  usually  gives  to  general  reading. 
T.T.,  10;  I,  II;  (2). 

26a  and  26b.  Library  Administration. — The  principal  subjects  regularly  included 
in  this  course  are:  advanced  order  work,  library  organization,  library  buildings  and 
equipment,  library  work  with  children,  lectures  by  visiting  librarians,  special  topics  by 
members  of  the  faculty  and  the  Library  staff.   M.W.F.,  10;  1,  II;  (3). 

Miss  Garver,  Miss  Gramesly,  and  others. 

27.  Bibliographical  Institutions. — A  study  of  the  organization  and  work  of  those 
societies  and  institutions  of  America  and  Europe  which  are  interested  in  the  stimula- 
tion of  bibliographical  movements,  in  the  perfecting  and  unifying  of  bibliographical 
methods,  and  the  production  of  bibliographical  material.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
cooperative  undertakings  and  international  bibliography.   Th.,  9;  /;   (1).       Miss  Bond. 

29.  Comparative  Classification  and  Cataloging. — A  comparative  study  of  the 

principal  systems  of  book  classification  and  rules  for  cataloging  books.  W.F.,  9;  //;  (2). 

Prerequisites:   Library  17,  31a  and  31b.  Miss  Bond. 

40a  and  40b.  Practise. — Nine  hours  a  week;  a  continuation  of  Library  30,  supple- 
mented by  one  month  of  work  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  an  assigned  library.  For 
further  statement  regarding  this  field  work  see  page  12.   Arrange.    /,  //;   (3). 

Miss  Bond. 
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41a  and  41b.  Subject  Bibliography. — The  selection  of  books  in  special  subjects 
and  some  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  each.  The  lectures,  which  are  given  by  pro- 
fessors in  the  various  departments  of  the  University,  are  supplemented  by  class  work 
and  problems,  and  students  examine  critically  the  more  important  books  included  in 
specific  subjects.   T.T.,  2;  /,  //;  (1).  Miss  Gramesly  and  others. 

42.  State,  Municipal,  and  Foreign  Documents. — A  study  of  American  state 
and  municipal  documents  and  foreign  official  publications,  with  reference  problems. 
M.W.F.,  11;  //;  (3).  Miss  Johnson. 

SUMMER  COURSES 

EIGHT  WEEKS'  COURSES 

Beginning  with  the  summer  of  1919  eight  weeks'  courses  for  credit 
toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Library  Science  have  been  given. 
These  courses  have  in  general  been  chosen  from  the  junior  curriculum. 
The  requirements  for  admission  are  the  same  as  those  to  the 
junior  class. 

SIX  WEEKS'  COURSES 

Since  1911,  six  weeks'  elementary  courses  have  been  given  in  the 
summer,  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  Illinois  librarians  and  assistants 
who  can  not  enroll  in  the  regular  courses  of  the  Library  School. 

These  courses  are  open  only  to  librarians,  library  assistants,  and 
teacher-librarians,  and  to  others  under  definite  appointment  to  such 
positions,  who  have  completed  a  four-year  course  in  an  accredited 
high  school  or  its  equivalent;  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  Director,  to 
other  applicants  not  employed  in  libraries,  who  have  completed  one  full 
year  of  study  in  a  college  or  university  of  approved  standing.  No  credit 
toward  a  degree  is  given  for  the  work,  but  a  statement  of  grades  is 
issued  by  the  Registrar  of  the  University.  These  courses,  taken  together, 
occupy  all  the  working  hours  of  the  student.  An  application  blank  filled 
out,  must  be  received  by  the  School  office  before  registration  day.  There 
are  no  entrance  examinations. 

Since  the  beginning  of  these  courses  in  the  summer  of  1911,  a  total 
of  324  librarians  and  assistants  have  enrolled,  of  whom  231  were  from 
Illinois  libraries.  Special  consideration  is  given  to  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  libraries  of  this  state. 

FEES 

An  incidental  fee  of  twenty  dollars  ($20)  is  required  of  all  residents 
of  Illinois  in  regular  attendance  at  the  sessions,  and  of  thirty  dollars 
($30)  for  students  not  residing  in  the  State.  Any  single  course,  counting 
not  more  than  two  and  one-half  credit  hours  may  be  taken  for  a  fee  of 
ten  dollars  ($10)  by  students  from  Illinois,  and  for  a  fee  of  fifteen 
dollars  ($15)  by  others. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 

Librarians  and  library  assistants  employed  by  Illinois  libraries  and 
persons  under  contract  to  serve  in  such  positions  in  Illinois  libraries, 
who  are  qualified  to  matriculate  in  the  University,  are  entitled  to  Sum- 
mer Session  scholarships  of  twelve  dollars  ($12),  reducing  for  them 
the  incidental  fee  from  twenty  dollars  ($20)  to  eight  dollars  ($8).  Appli- 
cation blanks  for  scholarships  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Director  of  the  Library  School. 
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ATTENDANCE  AND  NUMBER  OF 

DEGREES  CONFERRED 

1903  TO  1924 

Attendance 

Year                                                                Men  Women  Total 

1903-4 4  75  79 

1904-  5 41  41 

1905-6 1  39  40 

1906-  7 43  43 

1907-  8 48  48 

1908-  9 36  36 

1909-10 3  28  31 

1910-11 1  40  41 

1911-12 1  39  40 

1912-13 2  34  36 

1913-14 2  40  42 

1914-15 3  45  48 

1915-16 3  37  40 

1916-17 5  39  44 

1917-18 10  44  54 

1918-19 3  27  30 

1919-20 7  27  34 

1920-21 8  26  34 

1921-22 6  38  44 

1922-23 4  44  48 

1923-24 2  46  48 


B.L.S. 

Degrees 
Conferred 

30 
20 
11 
15 
13 
12 

8 
13 
12 

8 

5 

14 
11 
12 
12 

7 
12 

7 

9 

6 

9 


SUMMER  COURSES 

Six 
Year  Weeks 

1911 15 

1912 8 

1913 21 

1914 33 

1915 34 

1916 28 

1917 29 

1918 29 

1919 18 

1920 24 

1921 27 

1922 27 

1923 31 

1924 29 


Eight 
Weeks 


14 

18 
25 
24 
24 
44 


